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McKinley’s Prophetic Vision--His Policy Abandoned 


N HIS last speech, delivered at Buffalo, Sept. 5, 1901, the day before the bullet of an 
I anarchist laid him low and caused millions of people of many lands to bow in tears, Wm. 

McKinley uttered words of wisdom which apply to present conditions even more forcibly 
than they did to those of 13 years ago. He said: 

“We have a vast and intricate business, built up through years of toil and struggle, in which 
every part of the country has its stake, which will not permit of either neglect or undue self- 
ishness. No narrow, sordid policy will subserve it. The greatest skill and wisdom on the 
part of manufacturers and producers will be required to hold and increase it. Our industrial 
enterprises, which have grown to such great proportions, affect the homes and occupations of 
the people and the welfare of the country. Our capacity to produce has developed so enor- 
mously and our products have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires our 
urgent and immediate attention. Only a broad and enlightened policy will keep what we 
have. No other policy will get more. In these times of marvelous business energy and gain, 
we ought to be looking to the future, strengthening the weak places in our industrial and com- 
mercial systems, that we may be ready for any storm or strain.” 

President McKinley went on to advocate the adoption of “sensible trade arrangements” 
which would not interrupt our home production, but would extend our foreign commerce. 
“Reciprocity,” he added, “is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial development 
under the domestic policy now firmly established. The period of exclusiveness is past.” 
Then, with all the impressiveness of his intense Americanism, he advecated the upbuilding of 
the merchant marine. “We must have more ships,” he declared. “They must be under the 
American flag, built and manned and owned by Americans.” He also asserted that “we must 
build the Isthmian canal”. 


In almost exactly 13 years, the storm came and the country was not ready for it. With 
the exception of the building of the Panama canal, almost nothing has been accomplished in 
the direction outlined by. the martyr president. No important trade arrangements have been 
made with foreign nations. 

The policy of protection has been abandoned—not modified, as McKinley suggested, by 
the policy of reciprocity. 

At the time of the opening of a great war, the nation was found without a merchant ma- 
rine and nothing at all adequate to meet the demand for American ships has been done 

It is high time for the people of the United States to wake up and adopt definite, positive 
measures to develop more fully the resources Of the country and extend its commerce to for; 
eign lands. 

With profound sympathy for the people of other nations who are engaged in the most 
destructive conflict in the history of the world, the United States does not intend to enter upon 
any sordid policy. The “period of exclusiveness” will never return, but to a greater extent 
than ever will the American people strive to develop their own strength, which means to in- 
crease their usefulness to all the world. 

To this idea of broad Americanism this number of THe IRoN TrApDE REviEw is dedicated 
and an effort is made to point out a few methods by which the greatly desired results can be 


hastened. 








NDUSTRIAL independence is alliterative and alluring. 
Just now there is a demand to make it American. Boards 


of trade, commercial organizations, consumers, producers, 
government bureaus and many other organized bodies have 
studied the question and each one has propounded some sug- 
gestion for replacing an imported article with a domestic one. 

Many, however, have found the search disappointing. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce has bent every effort for 
months to bring American consumer and producer together. 
Taking a measure of the results, we find substitution of 
American goods in a few lines like photo plate glass, toy 
music boxes, watch crystals and water color paint brushes, 
the latter being now made from hair growing in the ears of 
American cows. A Cleveland Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentative said they had been working along this line for 
three years, but he could not give an example of what had 
been accomplished. 

The United States Geological Survey, the natural clearing 
house for this information, states: “Although up to the pres- 
ent time the items of interest in connection with the substitu- 
tion of domestic mineral products for those of a similar na- 
ture imported from abroad, have been chiefly in the line of 
inquiry rather than actual exploitation, there are a few in- 
stances where the use of domestic material has already be- 
gun.” 

Some prolix but poorly informed writers have berated the 
American business man for neglecting this country’s re- 
sources of tin, manganese and potash, when it is a fact that 
the absence of a very few such resources has prevented 
complete industrial independence. Potash deposits of conse- 
quence, however, may be developed in the Searles Lake dis- 
trict in California. 

The United States approaches closest to independence in- 
dustrially of any nation. However, it will never attain an 
absolute divorce from dependence on other nations. It is 
not unreasonable, though, to expect that it can increase its 
present degree of independence. 

It is pleasing to patriotically view a rising skyscraper as the 
product of American iron mines, blast furnaces, steel mills 
and fabricating shops. It takes away some of the flavor to 
realize that a littke manganese ore from Russia or India or 
Brazil had to be secured or there would have been no sky- 
scraper. 

fo those who resist the fetish of a foreign label, it 1s 
unpleasant to reflect that clothes they wear come from Ameri- 
can sheep which pastured on fields enriched by German fer- 
tilizers and were colored in American mills with German dyes. 

Centuries ago each community lived almost entirely on the 
products it could wrest from the surrounding country. The 
drift of civilization with its establishment of better means of 
communication between nations has altered this condition un- 
til now each nation is interdependent on the others. A com 
pletely self-contained country 1s impossible. 

With its wealth of resources, both agricultural and mineral, 
this country could exist the longest if waterways and bound- 
aries became impassable. It is due, in a measure, to its very 
wealth that efforts are now necessary to develop what re- 
sources are still latent. Where other countries were favored 
in a particular product, this country in some instances, has 
bought their goods to the exclusion of its own resources. It 
is in these products that patriotic development must come. 


Opinions on the methods to be followed vary. Germany’s 
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The Facts Relative to This Country’s Resources and Needs—What Legislative Assistance is 


Required—Possibilities for Coal Tar Industry—-Industrial Independence Impossible 


commercial progress owed a great deal to the fostering guid- 
ance of its government. American capitalists naturally are 
reluctant to invest money in an industry whose existence de- 
pends on Europe being at war. With protection against for- 
eign goods guaranteed until the infant American industry 
could stand on its own feet, these capitalists would be en- 
couraged to supply the funds needed. 

In generak it is safe to say, that most American business 
men regard an adequate tariff wall of primary importance. 
The opinions of representative business leaders given else- 
where in this issue, amply confirm this statement. 

Others see the need of a stringent anti-dumping clause to 
prevent foreign merchants from overloading the American 
market in dull times. Changes in the patent laws, inde- 
pendence in ocean trade through an American merchant ma- 
rine, a spirit of co-operation on the part of the government 
with a cessation of the attacks on business interests and a 
free labor supply are changes that others urge. 

A careful study of the question of industrial independ- 
ence leads inevitably to the conclusion that in most cases 
the American business man has utilized the country’s re- 
sources in the fullest measure. In other cases, the ease of 
securing foreign goods has caused the American industry to 
languish. The opportunities for development are numerous 
hut are fewer than is generally believed. For those industries 
in which opportunities for development exist, it is largely a 
question of the buyer. If American products are demanded, 
the producer will furnish them. In the new industries, the 
buyer for a time must bear his share of the burden. 


Resources of the United Sates 


HEN the question is considered in the light of our 

mineral resources, it seems simple enough. This 
country is the world’s greatest producer of mineral wealth, 
and in addition is possessed of a greater reserve of most of 
the essential minerals than any other nation. In a_ recent 
bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, it is stated 
that the only essential minerals of the first rank of which 
the United States has no known supply commensurate with 
its needs are nitrates, potash salt, tin, nickel, and platinum. 
This list comprises two essential mineral fertilizers and 
three of the most useful metals. When these are arrayed 
against the other much longer list of the minerals which are 
produced in this country, it is evident that in respect to min- 
eral resources, there is no other nation in the world which so 
nearly approaches absolute independence. 

The secretary of the interior, Franklin kK. Lane, recently 
stated that: “A direct benefit to the United States from the 
European war will be its effect in making the people of this 
country realize to a greater extent the value of its mineral 
resources. It is entirely possible so to utilize these resources 
and expand our industries that the label ‘Made in America’ 
will become familiar in our own foreign markets. It has 
been easier and perhaps cheaper to import mineral products 
and materials from other countries, than to go to the trouble 
and expense of developing our own fesources of the same 
nature. Forced to the latter course by the suspension of 
commerce from other countries, | believe that American 
enterprise and energy will turn to the development of the 
native resources rather than permit production to lag and 


supply to be diminished in any industry. To open these re- 
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sources to use means to make American industries using 
these materials, independent of the rest of the world. 

“The supply of cheap foreign barytes has prevented the 
development of many good deposits of that mineral, but with 
the consumers on the Atlantic seaboard already looking for 
domestic supplies, of the southern mines should be 
re-opened to supplement the output of those already in opera- 
tion. The closure of the European market leaves but one 


buyer for the radium ores of Colorado and Utah, which is 


some 


decidedly to the disadvantage of the miner. 

“It is not generally known to what an extent we have been 
depending upon Europe, principally Germany, for many of 
the chemical products derivable from coal and which we have 
been permitting to go to waste in the most reckless manner. 
Coal tar, obtained in the manufacture of coal gas and of coke 
in retort ovens is capable of producing hundreds of chemical 
products but the chemical industries dependent upon coal tar 
as a raw material have had little development in the United 
States. Our imports of coal tar products in 1913 were valued 
at $11,000,000, at initiating points and when they reached the 
ultimate consumer probably cost double that amount. If 
the present war continues any length of time, the American 
consumer will have to do without aniline colors and dyes, 
certain drugs, and numerous other coal tar products or the 
American manufacturers will undertake to supply these es- 
which have hitherto carried the label 


sential commodities 


‘Made in Germany.’’ 
Work of the G:ological Survey 


NE branch of the government at Washington which has 

devoted itself to this question of industrial independ- 
ence is the Geological Survey. In various bulletins it has 
discussed the effect of the war on such products as potash, 
manganese, tin, flint pebbles, arsenic, antimony, and barytes, 
as well as on the exports of copper, zinc and radium. An 
idea of some minerals which it has been generally believed 
were not native to this country, is afforded by the titles of a 
few of these bulletins: ‘Potash in Western Saline Deposits,” 
“Nitrate Near Melrose, Mont.,” “Late Developments of Mag- 
nesite Deposits in California and Nevada,” “A Baryte De- 
posit Near Wrangell, Alaska.” 

The following interesting example serves to illustrate the 
work which the Geological Survey has done since the out- 
break of the war in serving as a clearing house for Ameri- 
can manufacturers and Several weeks ago a 
letter which was stamped 371,353 was received from a firm 
of wholesale druggists who were inquiring for the names of 
manufacturers who had taken up the of making 
medicinal oils, formerly imported from Russia, from Ameri- 
The letter, No. 371,354, came from an 
refining company stated that 
had been the largest importer of oils of this character, im- 


consumers. 


question 
can petroleum. next 
oil which while it previously 
mediately after the war: had broken out, it had equipped its 
plant for producing medical oils of the same quality as those 
previously imported. 

The array of figures showing our mineral wealth are im 
pressive. The average the mineral production of 
the United States $2,500,000,000 a This 
figure is so high as to render comparison with other countries 
This country’s coal mines produce nearly 40 
More than per cent of 


world in 1913 from 


value of 


now reaches year. 


valueless. per 
cent of the 
petroleum produced in 


world’s output. 65 the 


the this 


came 
country. 

A consideration of the essential metals is also satisfying. 
Of the world’s output of iron ore, 40 per cent is mined from 
American deposits, while the smelters of this country annual- 
ly turn out 55 per cent of the world’s supply of copper, and 
at least 30 per cent of the lead and zinc. It is comforting to 
reflect that this nation’s resources seem to be in no danger 
of depletion. ago the mineral bauxite 


from which aluminum is derived, was valued so lightly as 
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to not be mentioned in government reports. It is only within 
the last féw years that the carnotite deposits of Colorado 
and Utah have become valuable as a source of radium. 


What the Imports Are 


HE imports of both crude and manufactured mineral 

products in 1913 exceeded $270,000,000. Raw materials 
and crude metals included in this total probably were .. 4d 
at $200,000,000. The value of these imports was only about 
8 per cent of the domestic output. It is of interest to glance 
over the imports, keeping in mind those products of which 
there are known supplies in this country. The larger items 
in the import list named in the order of their value are: 
Unmanufactured copper, precious stones, nitrate of soda, cop- 
per ore and matte, nickel, tin, iron ore, pig iron and steel, 
petroleum prcducts, manganese ore and alloys, platinum, 
aluminum, pyrite, graphite, stone, potash and magnesite. 

It is estimated that the imports of manufactured or partly 
manufactured metals largely exceed in value the ores and 
crude metals brought into this country for domestic manu- 
facture, and that in our exports a somewhat similar ratio 
exists between crude materials and manufactures, thus pre- 
senting a double opportunity for increasing the extent of our 
metal industries for both domestic consumption and export. 
Copper is refined in this country to a considerable extent 
from ore and matte coming principally from Mexico, Canada 
and Peru. Canada furnishes the nickel ore, Cuba a consider- 
able proportion of the iron ore, while the largest metallic 
contribution from Europe are the ores of manganese and 
the ferro-alloys. Foreign lead and zinc, largely from Mexico. 
are imported to the extent of $5,500,000 annually. Platinum 
at this time is produced largely from Russian ores and con- 

Colombia being the only other known foreign 
The sources of the antimony, arsenic and bismuth 


centrates, 
source. 
consumed in this country are largely foreign. 


Mineral Fuels 


N MINERAL fuels, domestic producers of coal and petro- 
leum have never been forced to face foreign competition 
in holding the home market. This country’s production of coal has 
for many years so completely outstripped that of other na- 
tions, and the available reserves are so immense that Ameri- 
can coal producers have to consider the question of meeting 
foreign competition on alien ground and not in the domestic 
market. 

Importations of petroleum have been in considerable value 
for several years, but have not reached ‘the proportion where 
their effect on domestic producers was important. Petroleum 
has been imported in large quantities from Mexico for use as 
a fuel, particularly on the eastern coast, but this fact has 
been more than offset as the Mexican product replaced oil 
produced in this country which is capable of higher utiliza- 
tion. Benzine and gasoline have been shipped annually to the 
Pacific coast from Borneo to the extent of 15,000,000 gallons, 
valued at about $1,000,000, but the development of additional 
renders future importation from 


resources in that territory 


Borneo improbable. 


The Ferro Manganese Problen 


HE  ferro-alloys, particularly ferro-manganese, are to 
steel making what a cake of yeast is to the baker. It 
was this question of securing ferro-manganese that was most 


forcibly brought to the attention of American steel producers 


immediately after the outbreak of the war. The largest 
producers of manganese ore have been India, Russia and 
3razil. Of the ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen used in 


this country in 1913, 36 per cent was furnished by imports, 
furnished largely by England and Germany. Most of the 
ferro-manganese produced in this country is utilized by the 
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manufacturing steel companies for their own purposes and 
is produced from imported manganese ore. 

There are available sources of manganese ore in this coun- 
try but the production has always been negligible. The total 
output in this country since 1838 is 415,000 tons compared 
with imports in 1913 alone of 345,000 tons. Commercially, 
materials containing manganese are divided into four classes: 
Manganese ores, manganiferous iron ores, manganiferous 
silver ores, and manganiferous zinc residuum. The manga- 
nese of commerce is derived chiefly from material containing 
either polianite, pyrolusite, psilomelane, wad, manganite, bran- 
nite, and franklinite. 

Manganese ore to be commercially available must contain 
at least 35 per cent of manganese as well as a fixed amount 
of iron, silicon and phosphorus. Domestic manganese ore is 
found in many parts of this country, the most abundant de- 
posits being in the Appalachian and Piedmont regions of Vir- 
ginia, the southern Mississippi valley and the Pacific coast, 
together with small deposits in the New England, Rocky 
mountain and Great Lakes regions. The principal producing 
districts up to the present time have been located in Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Arkansas and California; the former state 
being the only one in which manganese ore has been mined 
in quantity for a number of years. 

Efforts have been made at different times to develop the 
deposits of manganese ore in this country, but up to this 
time they have not been particularly successful, owing to the 
pockety nature of the deposits. Considerable exploration 
work has been done in the Virginia deposits with only indif- 
ferent success. A representative of a large Ohio chemical 
firm returned a short time ago from an investigation of the 
Virginia field and reported that the ore was of little use for 
his company, which requires an ore containing 1 per cent or 
less of iron. This firm has been selling about 10,000 tons of 
manganese ore to the glass trade annually. 

Manganiferous iron ores consist of mixtures of manganese 
and iron oxides and hydrous oxides, the manganese content 
varying, although it is usually in excess of 5 per cent. The 
proportion of iron in these ores is large and usually exceeds 
40 per cent. These ores are found in relatively large quan- 
tities in the New England, Appalachian, and Lake Superior 
regions. Within the last few months, the American Manga- 
nese Mfg. Co. has begun at its Dunbar, Pa., blast furnaces, 
the smelting of the manganiferous iron ores secured from 
its properties on the Cuyuna iron range in Minnesota. From 
the Leadville silver ores and from the New Jersey zinc ores, 
spiegeleisen is produced. Unless additional deposits of man- 
ganese ore are located in this country, it is unlikely that the 
country’s dependence on foreign sources for its supply will 
be relieved 

Ferro on the Pacific Coast 


The Noble Electric Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal., shortly 
after the beginning of the war, prepared its electric steel 
making plant at Heroult, Cal., for manufacturing ferro-alloys. 
Californian deposits of manganese and chrome ore exist in 
sufficient abundance to supply a local smelting industry, but 
the small demand on the Pacific coast, coupled with high 
freight rates to the east previously have retarded the develop- 
ment of this industry. The Noble company expects to find 
a market for its ferro-alloys not only among steel works on 
the Pacific coast, but also in Japan. 

A substitute for ferro manganese in the form of manga- 
nese ore is reported to have been used by the Burr Co., 
Champaign, Ill. The ore is ground and used in the com- 
pany’s gray iron foundry in making semi-steel. The ore is 


used in comparatively small pieces and the effect on the semi- 
steel is said to be practically the same as ferro-manganese. 
The pieces average 1 inch in diameter. The ore analyzes 
approximately 6.50 per cent silicon; 5.45 per cent iron; 51.45 
per cent manganese, and 0.09 per cent phosphorus. An al- 
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lowance for the reduced manganese content is made when 
charging this ore. 


Importance of Chemical Industry 


EW problems associated with the question of a self- 

contained America are as big and as productive of 
speculation as that of manufacturing in this country on a 
large scale, the chemicals which we have been accustomed to 
import from Europe. With the abundance of raw materials 
which this country possesses, it is well known that their pro- 
duction is technically possible. The ramifications of indus- 
trial chemistry are so numerous that the question of compet- 
ing with the highly specialized chemical manufacturers of 
Europe, fostered as they have been by governmental co- 
operation, is largely one of economics. 

Deprived of any assurance that protection will be guaran- 
teed against the competitive efforts which European manu- 
facturers will make to regain their lost commercial laurels 
after the righting of the present abnormal business condi- 
tions, it is not surprising that American capitalists are loath 
to finance an industry, the incipient development of which 
may terminate with the end of the present war. In other 
words, the American business man refuses to be both enter- 
prising and eleemosynary. He feels that he should have a 
reasonable assurance that the heavy initial outlay of capital 
will be protected until the time is reached when the American 
chemical industry will have grown to such proportions that it 
can protect itself in the markets of the world. 

The importance of the chemical industry cannot be over- 
rated. It is conceded that the industrial independence of any 
country depends upon its manufactures and agriculture. 
Chemistry contributes in an important measure to both of 
these. It enables the farmer to correct the bad qualities of 
the land he cultivates and also assists the manufacturer in 
converting the metals from the various forms in which they 
are found in the earth, to other forms which render them 
suitable for commercial use and ornament. 

Probably no other industry offers the same degree of pros- 
pective development. Through a system of close co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers engaged in all of the many 
phases of industrial chemistry, Germany for many years has 
occupied a position of pre-eminence in this line. This con- 
dition was sharply brought to the attention of American 
manufacturers immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities. 

One branch which offers almost unlimited possibilities for 
utilizing American products is that based on coal tar, a raw 
material produced in abundance from American gas and 
coke retorts. Commercial production of coal tar in this 
country in 1912 was about 125,000,000 gallons, approximately 
1,000,000,000 pounds, to which should be added the tar which 
is burned at many works as fuel or allowed to go to waste. 

The extent to which this tar is now manufactured in the 
United States is practically limited to simple distillation for 
recovery of the light oils, such as gasoline, creosoting oils 
and pitch. Coal tar is the raw material from which carbolic 
acid is manufactured and crude tar contains about 10 per 
cent of this chemical. No carbolic acid, however, is made in 
this country, the acid in the tar going into the creosoting oils 
used in the preservation of railroad ties, bridge timbers and 
other woods which are exposed to the decaying action 
of air and water. 

Exports of coal tar in 1913 were 36,500,000 pounds, 30 per 
cent of which went to Germany and 20 per cent to Belgium, 
for which this country received $150,000. Of carbolic acid 
alone, imports into this country in 1913 were over 8,000,000 
pounds, one-third of which came from Germany, and ex- 
clusive of freights, commissions and profits, the price paid 
for this acid was $675,000. Altogether, chemical products of 
coal tar, including dyes, colors and medicinal preparations 
imported in 1913, were valued, duty paid, at $12,000,000 at 
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point of shipment. The need for a certain supply of aniline 
dyes has been realized acutely during the past few months. 


World’s Trade in Chemicals 


SHORT review of the salient facts in reference to the 

chemical industry of the world is highly instructive in 
showing what American manufacturers must be prepared to 
face in meeting competition from a highly specialized foreign 
industry which is favored by governmental aid. Of the 
number of coal tar dyestuff works in the world, all but nine 
are located in European countries. Of these 22 are in Ger- 
many, 11 in France, 11 in Great Britain, four in Austria- 
Hungary, four in Switzerland, two each in Holland and 
Russia, and one each in Belgium, Greece and Italy. There 
are nine in the United States. 

Taking Germany’s trade for 1913, it is found that of prod- 
ucts made from coal tar by distillation, the imports were 
67,500 metric tons and the exports were 343,000 tons, a bal- 
ance of trade in her favor of 275,500 tons. Of goods ob- 
tained from these products by chemical transformation, Ger- 
many imported 673 tons and exported 16,311 tons, a balance 
of trade in her favor of 15,638 tons. Of the dyes made from 
these secondary products, Germany’s imports were 3,238 tons 
and her exports were 163,874 tons, or an excess of exports 
over imports of 160,636 tons. 

Germany’s pre-eminence in the world’s trade in chemical 
products, lies in her control of those which are obtained by 
chemical transformation from primary coal tar products. . The 
output of chemical factories is so diversified and each of the 
hundred or more products is so dependent upon one or more 
other products that the coal tar dye industry is really made 
up of many separate parts, each interdependent upon the 
other. Of the 22 factories in Germany, none is independent 
of the other but the entire group is independent of the world 
at large. 

A glance at the aniline dye industry alone, is illuminative 
as showing what return American investors could expect 
from the establishment in this country of a self contained 
dye works, making the 700 or more different aniline dyes. 
Imports of these dyes during the fiscal year 1913-1914 were 
$7,500,000. A factory equipped to manufacture all of these 
700 different aniline dyes, therefore, would average a gross 
annual income from each of only about $10,000. To thus es- 
tablish at one step a factory equipped to turn out each of 
these 700 products, would require a large initial outlay. The 
total net returns after the business had been satisfactorily 
developed, would be large, but the average return from each 
of the many different products would be small. 


Building Up An Industry 


PECIFIC remedies necessary to build up the chemical 
industry were outlined in a recent report of a special 
committee of the New York section of the American Chem- 
ical Society. They are of value to iron and steel manufac- 
turers as the recommendations apply with equal force to 
other lines of trade. The report in part is as follows: 
“Alterations of our tariff law are inevitable and the con- 
sumers in the first place and the public in general must share 
in the burden thus imposed. Under existing circumstances, 
private enterprise and private capital have gone their limit. 
They have reached the limit for two reasons: the explosive, 
dye and similar industries abroad are in a state of high 
development and of refined organization, and are financially 
the best suited to carry on an offensive campaign against any 
nation attempting to take business away from them. Second, 
domestic manufacturers are prohibited by law from making 
use of co-operative commercial devices, such as pools, trusts, 
manufacturing and selling agreements, and the like, whereas 
such devices are wholly lawful abroad and are encouraged by 
their respective governments. In other words, the American 
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chemical industry is expected to cope with the foreign indus- 
try while both its own arms are tied behind its back and 
its opponents have full and free use of their arms. 

“The remedies required would be an effective anti-dumping 
clause that would certainly prevent underselling of domestic 
manufacturers in the United States by unfair methods. 
According to the best information that your committee can 
gather, such an anti-dumping clause alone would not be suffi- 
cient, however, to create complete and independent domestic 
coal tar explosives, dyestuffs and medicinal industries. It has 
heen conclusively demonstrated during the past 30 years that 
the present tariff rate of 30 per cent on dyestuffs is not suffi- 
cient to induce the domestic dyestuff industry to expand at 
a rate comparable with the consumption of dyestuffs in this 
country. A rate of 30 per cent ad valorem and 7% cents 
specific would probably be sufficient to encourage and enable 
domestic manufacturers to expand their operations to such 
an extent as to supply a very material increase in, if not 
the whole, of these commodities consumed in this country. 


“This committee is a unit in the belief that an alteration 
in our patent laws aiming at compulsory working or com- 
pulsory licensing would not be any substantial benefit to this 
industry nor to the country as a whole. Twenty-nine coun- 
tries have attempted compulsory licensing clauses and 56 
countries have attempted compulsory working clauses, and 
the best information your committee can ‘obtain is that in 
none of these attempts has there been any appreciable 
measure of success. 

“This country, can produce so-called coal tar raw material 
in amounts sufficient for the needs of a complete domestic 
coal tar chemical industry, provided there is a certainty of 
outlet as to volume and continuity. In other words, it is a 
closed circle. If the dye users will contract sufficiently with 
the dye makers, the dye makers will contract with the coal 
tar distillers, and the industry will take a start. The initiative 
rests wholly with the users; if they cannot afford to con- 
tract, the dye makers and distillers cannot afford te make 
their contracts and additional investments. 

“Benzol, toluol, and the like are produced in sufficient 
amounts in present installments of by-product coke ovens to 
provide all of these things that would be needed for a coal 
tar chemical industry of a magnitude sufficient to supply the 
United States market; the separation of these materials from 
the gas that carries them is dependent upon the market and 
the demand therefor. There is no inherent defect in our 
coke industry with regard to the actual making of these 
things; the only question involved is whether it is more 
profitable to burn the benzol, toluol and the like contained in 
the gas as a fuel, than to separate them from each other for 
purposes of sales. Ample supply can be provided before any 
plant that can use benzol and the like for dyestuff making 
could be erected in the United States, and thereafter the 
supply of these materials can readily be kept up to any 
requirements.” 

The question of the government guaranteeing some form of 
protection to an industry which might be organized at this 
time to meet the commercial exigencies forced upon this coun- 
try by the war in Europe, finds an interesting parallel in the 
recent action of the British Board of Trade. A recent state- 
ment of that board is as follows: “After consultation with 
the committee on chemical manufactures, appointed in August 
last, it appeared to the board advisable to take such 
steps as were possible to develop the immediately available 
sources of supply, and also to encourage the permanent manu- 
facture of dyestuffs and colors in the United Kingdom on 
a large scale, so as to guard against any recurrence of the 
present difficulty. 

“After preliminary consultations with representatives of 
some of the principal bodies of consumers, a meeting was 
held at the offices of the board which was attended by 
representatives of 22 important associations and firms engaged 














laid before the 


limited 


There 
formation of a 
with the bulk 
by the consumers of dyestuffs and colors and others interested, 


in the color-using industrie was 





meeting a scheme for the company 


which would be subscribed 


large capital, of 


the government indicating its willingness conditionally on this 


being done to subscribe a certain proportion of the share 


capital and to guarantee the interest on a large debenture 


issue for a term of years. 

“The meeting was informed that preliminary arrangements 
had been made enabling His Majesty’s government to acquire 
important dye-producing works in this country for the pur- 
poses of the new company, if established, and that the govern- 
ment would be prepared to take all necessary steps to secure 
the acquisition of any other concerns in the United Kingdom 
whose transfer to the new company might be desirable.” 


New Plants Being Buil! 
development of the 


a HER angle to the 
tar’ industry is seen in the 


coal 


\merican 


case of the Benzol 


Products Co This concern began some time ago to 
manufacture aniline oils in this country and the foreign 
interests which had for many years monopolized this 


trade decided that the American company should be put 


out of business. In the face of a 10 per cent tariff on 


aniline oils, foreign makers reduced the price to a point 
where it was impossible for the American concern to 
compete. 

Since the outbreak of the 
announced its plans for erecting a plant for making dyes. 
It has purchased 75 acres at Marcus Hook, Pa., 


erect three buildings, one 75 x 360 feet, three stories high; 


war, this company has 


and will 
one 60 x 300 feet, two stories high, and another 8&0 x 547 
The prod- 


feet, 2 stories high, all of brick and concrete. 


include aniline oils, salts and = colors. i a 


that 
installation of 


ucts will 


understood several other companies have already 


begun the equipment for manufacturing 


coal tar colors which heretofore have been produced in 


this country on only a small scale. 

The 
another company 
this 


\merican Tar Products Co.. Woodward, Ala., is 
whose intention to develop the coal tar 
attained fruition 


company, it is 


has since the 
This 


near the 


industry in country 
understood, 


Woodward 


company 


beginning of the war. 
plant ovens of the 


Woodward 


has built a coke 
Co. It 


utilized in 


Iron will buy tar from the 


to be making creosote. 


Gas Mantles 


\nother phase ot the chemical industry can be seen 
Nitrate of 
thorium ore 


in the manufacture of mantles. thorium 


gas 


is required in manufacturing mantles, the 


coming chiefly from Brazil. However, the chemical re 


for reducing thorium to a nitrate has been broughi 
Austria. As” a 


agent 


in from Germany and result Brazil 


nitrate 
The 


Europe and we bought 
those 
ago 
ore It is 


exported thorium ore to 


from manufacturers in countries. 


Lo, 


of thorium 
Welsbach to accumulate a 
supply of that this 
company has enough of this ore in stock to supply the 


began some months 


large thorium reported 


country’s demand for mantles for many years lmme 


following the serving of Austria’s ultimatum on 


Welsbach Co. 


supply of the 


diately 


Servia, the began an industrious campaign 


to procure a_ large chemical re-agent. 


Enough was secured within a few days to insure full 


operations for at least a year. 
War and New Indus'‘ries 


A* LLLUSTRATION of American enterprise frequent 
ly cited is that of Thomas A. Edison and his carbolic 


acid factory at West Orange, N. J. This acid is an 


essential ingredient in making phonographic records and 
his importations of this product previous to the outbreak 
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The supply 
at the 


of the war averaged a ton and a half a day. 
came from Germany and was effectually shut off 
that acid 


Convinced carbolic 


Mr. 


beginning of hostilities. 


could be made synthetically, Edison began a study 


of the various methods of making carbolic acid known in 
this country, but previously not utilized commercially. 
Having satisfied himself as to the best method of making 
this product, he had plans drawn for a _ factory and 
eighteen days after the plans were approved the plant 
turned out 700 pounds of carbolic acid It is claimed 
that his success in producing this acid has been such 
that it will be profitable for him to continue its manu 


after the of importing facilities 


lacture even resumption 
with Germany. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, which for 
some months has been devoting itself to the question of 
bringing American users of foreign articles into touch 
with American manufacturers, has these examples to 
offer. Photo plate glass formerly was imported from 
Europe and is now being produced by the Pittsburgh 


Glass Co., as well as other concerns who have machinery 
equipped for this purpose. Watch crystals were formerly 
The H. B. Co. and the 


now installed the 


a German product. Fry Glass 


Pittsburgh Bent Glass Co. have neces- 
machinery adaptable to this purpose and are turning 
consumption. Those 
which the world 


Swiss, since the out- 


sary 
out watch domestic 
tinkling little toy 
relied for upon the 
break of war have been manufactured by Mermod & Co., 


New York. 


crystals for 


music boxes, for has 


years inventive 


Using Open-Hearth Slag 


\nother lesson in the conserving of by-products is 


furnished in the 
Iron & 


recent decision of the Tennessee Coal, 


Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., to erect a plant 


at its Ensley works, for the purpose of making fertilizer 
from open-hearth slag. The slags available from _ the 
open-hearth operations in the Birmingham district are 


that 
They 


high in phosphorus and for reason are particularly 


suitable for fertilizers. contain a considerable 


amount of phosphoric acid and lime. The finished prod 
uct, it is said, will contain about 15 per cent of the former 
and 40 latter. 


In operation, the slag will be 


per cent of the 


drawn trom the open 


hearth furnaces into boxes in which it will be cooled. 


It will be crushed, ground and bagged, the final bagging 
and grinding being similar to the process followed in the 


manufacture of cement. The iron contained in the slag 
will be removed magnetically. The plant will cost about 
$250,000 and will make available a by-product which 
heretofore has had little value 
American Piano Wire 
The president of the American Piano Supply Co. 
declared in a recent interview that his company had 


successfully closed negotiations with an American music 


wire manufacturer for manufacturing that product in this 
have been making 
The Supply Co., 
according to its president, also has made preparations to 


country. Several American companies 


piano wire tor a number of years. 


begin the manufacture of tuning pins, a product which 
previously has been imported. 
Ball Bearings 
One of the earliest manufacturers to take steps to 


resolutely confront the stoppage of German imports was 


the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. The bearing 
steel formerly used by this company in the manufacture 
ot ball bearings had been imported from Germany. 


this 
plant 


few days after the declaration of 


Within a 


company 


war, 


had begun work on an extension to its 
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to enable it to manufacture bearing steel in its own works. 
The extension will be 35 x 199 feet, two stories high, 
with basement and of brick and _ steel construction. Work 
on the addition is being rushed. 


Opportunity for Tin Smelters 


IN, the most important metal in which this country’s 

reserves are negligible, offers an illuminating illustra 
tion of the troublesome emergencies which a _ country 
weak in the resources of one particular metal must be 
prepared to meet in securing at all times an adequate 
supply of this metal from neighboring nations. In a few 
days after Austria’s advance on Servia, the price of tin 
jumped from 34 cents a pound to 65 cents a pound. This 
advance was due largely to the insecurity of ocean traffic, 
as England, which controls the bulk of the tin carrying 
trade, had not at that time offered government guarantee 
of ship insurance. Owing to the stoppage of manufacture 
in Europe and the consequent restriction of the market 
for bar and pig tin, the price has since dropped and is 
now at the July level. 

The bulk of the world’s supply of tin comes from the 
deposits in the Straits Settlements, which territory 1s 
under English control. The only other deposits of con 
sequence are found in Bolivia and in this conrfection an 
interesting story is told which illustrates some of the 
difficulties which American manufacturers who have 
attempted to enter the tin smelting business have been 
forced to meet. 

The tin deposits of Bolivia have increased in importance 
rapidly during the past three years and annual exports 
from that country to Europe now total between 30,000 
and 40,000 tons of tin concentrates, carrying more than 
20,000 tons of metallic tin. These concentrates are all 
shipped to Europe for smelting. Imports of tin into the 
United States last year were several times the Bolivian 
production and this country could easily have absorbed 
all the tin smelted from Bolivian ore. 

A few years ago a smelter was established at Bayonne, 
N. J., to smelt Malayan tin ores, but when this fact 
became known, the [English government placed a_ high 
export duty on Malayan tin ores not going to some parts 
of the British empire and the American smelter was forced 
out of business. 

Provided with ships necessary to transport the Bolivian 
tin ore to this country, there is no reason why American 
tin consumers could not be rendered practically inde- 
pendent of the English tin monopoly through the estab- 
lishment of American smelters for reducing Bolivian ores. 
It already has been proved that there are no metallurgical 
problems involved in the smelting of these ores which 
could not be met easily 

Known American deposits of tin are small, and the tin 
concentrate produced in 1913 in Alaska, as well as those 
produced near Gaffney, S. C., and Tinton, S. D., amount- 
ing to 8&4 tons of 60 per cent ore, were all sent to British 


smelters 


Zinc Dust 


The war has already lent value to one product which 
for a number of years has been so little valued that as 
a general rule it has been allowed to go to waste. This 
product is the zinc dust, or blue powder, made in the zinc 
smelting process. This powder is used in the sherardiz- 
ing process, and in dye works and mining processes and 
was imported largely from Germany and Belgium, about 
500 tons being made in this country. The ruling quota 
tion before the war was 6 cents a pound and at this 
figure it was not profitable to manufacture it in this 
country. The cheap labor employed about Belgian smelt- 
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ers was the principal reason for that country furnishing 
the United States with the bulk of its zinc dust supply. 

Following the outbreak of the war, the price of this 
blue powder rose rapidly and for a time it was more 
valuable than zine itself. As the result, several zinc 
smelters began to make this powder in an effort to secure 
the trade which had been drawing 2,500 tons of zinc 
dust annually from abroad. The New Jersey Zine Co. 
the largest producer of zine oxide in the United States, 
was one of the first manufacturers to begin turning out 
zine dust. 


Domestic Antimony Resources 


INING of antimony deposits of this country has not 

proved commercially successful on any extensive scale 
owing to the comparatively low price at which the refined 
metal can be imported into this country. On an average 
yearly range, antimony sells from 8 cents to 9 cents a 
pound and at these prices antimony ores cannot be 
worked profitably under the high labor cost prevailing 
in mining regions in this country, unless the deposits 
prove larger and more advantageously situated than any 
discovered up until this time. 

Considerable antimony is annually recovered in_ this 
country from antimonial lead, while small quantities are 
recovered in the electrolytic refining of copper and lead. 
The greater part of the metal, however, used in this 
country is secured from English smelters, using ores 
from Chinese, Mexican and French deposits. In 1906 and 
1907, and again this fall, prices of antimony reached the 
high level of 20 cents a pound. At this level, it no 
doubt would prove profitable to mine the deposits of 
stibnite (antimony sulphide) found in Arkansas, Nevada, 
Idaho, Washington, California, Utah and Oregon. The 
doubtful question of government support to a domestic 
antimony smelting industry, coupled with the high labor 
cost, will doubtless deter the establishment of any smelt- 
ers in this country. 


Magnesite 


The principal supply of magnesite in this country is 
found on the Pacific coast and the chief consuming points 
are on the Atlantic coast. The high cost of transporta- 
tion has militated against the use of these domestic 
reserves. Since the outbreak of the war a small quantity 
of magnesite has been shipped from California to the 
eastern coast via the Panama canal. Austria furnishes 
this country with the bulk of its magnesite supply. 


Cadmium as a Fire Fighter 


VEN the automatic fireman has not been inclined to 

work without a little assistance from Germany. The 
sprinkler nozzles on the water pipes are closed by plugs 
of a metal alloy which melts at a very low temperature. 
The ‘metals used in the alloy are lead, tin, bismuth and 
cadmium. The latter metal is also used in _ electrical 
fuses. Germany is the principal producer, the output in 
that country in the last few years having averaged 
between 90,000 and 100,000 pounds annually, selling at 
43 cents to 67 cents a pound. Imports of cadmium into 
the United States have averaged from 4,000 to 14,000 pounds 
of stick cadmium annually, but in 1913 the imports 
dropped to 1,656 pounds, valued at $1,232. Metallic stick 
cadmium has been produced in this country since 1907. 
Three American firms are now making cadmium in the 
form of either metallic stick cadmium or the pigment, 


cadmium-yellow. 

[It was known as early as 1886 that cadmium was 
present in the flue and bag-house dusts of lead smelters 
treating ore from Leadville, Colo. This metal is almost 
universally present in zine ores. In zine concentrates 
from the Joplin regions, the ratio of cadmium to zinc is 











1 to 162. When lead ores containing small quantities of 
cadmium are smelted in the blast furnace, the cadmium 
distills over into the bag house together with arsenic, 
lead and antimony. When these dusts are charged again 
into the blast furnace, most of the lead and antimony 
will be recovered in metallic form, but the arsenic and 
cadmium will again go over into the bag house. In 
time, the fumes will be very much enriched in arsenic 
and cadmium. This fume is treated for arsenic and the 
cadmium is recovered from the residue. 


Graphile 


ie \ publication issued by the Geological Survey shortly 
after the beginning of the war, it is stated “the 
cutting off of the foreign supply of graphite should 
seriously affect only the crucible industry. There is an 
ample supply of graphite in this country suited for stove 
polish, foundry facings, and paint pigments, and large 
deposits of amorphous graphite in northern Mexico are 
controlled by American firms and can be depended upon 
for supplies of graphite for pencils, lubricating material, 
and many other uses. Moreover, graphite is now being 
manufactured in the electric furnaces at Niagara Falls in 
amounts far in excess of the domestic production from 
natural sources and this graphite is well adapted for most 
of the uses to which graphite is applied except crucible 
making.” 

The graphite used in crucible making has been brought 
largely from the island of Ceylon, although during the 
past few years some has been brought from Madagascar. 
Graphite used in crucible making is flaky or fibrous and 
has never met with seriouS competition from domestic 
graphite. Domestic supplies of flake graphite are prac- 
tically inexhaustible and are found in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Alabama, Texas 
and some other states. The expense of concentrating this 
domestic graphite has been prohibitive. Graphite in these 
deposits occurs as small flakes in rocks composed mainly 
of quartz, feldspar and mica, the graphite constituting 
5 to 10 per cent by weight. Several plants are now 
engaged in working these deposits and this field would 
seem to offer a likely source of development for an 
American industry in the event of a continued interrup- 
tion of foreign importing facilities. 


Fluorspar 


The fluorspar used in this country comes largely from 
domestic reserves. The output in 1913 was 115,580 tons, 
valued at $736,286. Imports during the same year were 
22,682 tons, coming largely from Great Britain and rep- 
resenting 55 per cent of the total English production. 
More than 80 per cent of the fluorspar used is absorbed 
in the production of open-hearth steel, although this 
mineral product is used also as a flux in blast furnaces, 
foundries, silver, copper and lead smelters, and in many 
other metal-working lines. This country’s supplies seem 
adequate to meet any increased demand from domestic 
consumers. 

Cement 


The cement-making industry is forced to meet little 
competition from abroad. Domestic production in 1913 
yas nearly 93,000,000 barrels, while imports were only 
84,630 barrels. This country’s supply of materials for 
making cement is practically inexhaustible. 


Barytes 


Of barytes, domestic production in 1912 was 37,500 short 
tons of an average value of $4.09 a ton, while imports 
were 26,186 short tons, valued at $2 a ton. In 1913, 
domestic production was 45,300 short tons of an average 
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value of $3.45 per ton, while imports were 35,840 short 
tons, having an average value of $1.71 a ton. The prin- 
cipal sources of supply of barytes are Missouri, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tenmessee, South Carolina and Virginia. 
Other deposits are scattered over the eastern and far 
western States. 

One company in the United States which has been 
using barytes imported from Germany was forced by the 
breaking down of ocean traffic to use the domestic ma- 
terial and already has made arrangements for securing 
a regular supply from the deposits in the southern states 


Iron Ore 


When considering the question of the importation ot! 
iron ore, it is highly improbable that the European war 
will have any effect in permanently altering the present 
routes of trade in that commodity. Cuba furnishes the 
bulk of the imported iron ore used by blast furnace 
operators in this country, Canada being second in im- 
portance. Iron ore from Norway and Sweden is used 
by some operators along the Atlantic coast, but importa- 
tions from other European countries such as Spain and 
Greece are negligible when compared with the immense 
quantities of iron ore annually smelted in this country. 
Deposits of Chilean iron ore are now being developed 
by an American company, while it is highly probable 
that in the course of a few years the immense tonnages 
known to exist in Brazil will become a factor on our 
eastern seaboard. This country is so rich in its reserves 
of iron ore that the question of meeting foreign competi 
tion is one that need not seriously be considered. Fur- 
thermore, the development of an all-water route from 
Buffalo to New York and from Lake Champlain to tide- 
water is expected to make available to eastern manufac- 
turers iron ore from the Lake Superior district and from 
the Adirondack mountains. 


Low Phosphorus Pig Iron 


Imports of Swedish low phosphorus charcoal iron have 
fallen off since the beginning of the war. This iron has 
been used by American manufacturers -of the highest 
grades of fine wire, tool steel, armament, projectiles, car 
wheels, rolls, etc. Some American makers of low phos- 
phorus pig iron have shared this business and since the 
falling off of Swedish imports, production and sales of 
American low phosphorus pig iron have rapidly increased. 

An example of one American company, which has 
proved equal to the task of producing low phosphorus 
pig iron comparable to the highest class Swedish grade, 
is furnished by Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, in refer- 
ence to their Chateaugay low phosphorus pig iron. This 
iron is produced at the Standish blast furnace of the 
Northern Iron Co. The ore from which it is produced 
has been mined for more than a century. 

The ore deposit, which is located about four miles 
from the furnace, has been worked at various depths 
ranging to 1,200 feet below the surface. The ore in its 
natural condition is very low in phosphorus and through 
grinding and magnetic concentration, practically all of 
the phosphorus is removed with the gangue. A reduction 
in the phosphorus content has been gradually brought 
about through experimentation until the present output 
is said to range in phosphorus from 0.020 per cent down to 
0.016 per cent. 

The American Roller Bearing Co., Pittsburgh, expects to 
occupy its new plant on Melwood avenue, near Baum boule- 
vard, about Jan. 15. The plant is equipped for the manu- 
facture of roller bearings for all classes of machinery and 
includes a large heat treating department. Indications at 
present, the company states, point to the operation of the 
new plant at full capacity. 
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‘iimance for Steel and Iron 


How the New Federal Reserve System Can Be Utilized to Free Business from the Handicap of a 





Rigid Credit System Through the Employment-of Acceptances in Liquidation of Debt 


BY ISAAC F MARCOSSON 


ie THE eyes of the average American who gets to the average person whose views we are taking, for 
his ideas from the newspapers and popular mag- the moment, to apply to steel the same conventional 

azines, the Empire of Steel is a sort of billion- economic standards’ that he would apply to cotton or 
bulwarked citadel practically immune from the ordi- shoes or lumber. Dazzled by the lure of its millions 
nary hazards of trade. Especially if he happens to and by the familiar tales of its autocrats, he cannot 
belong to the great army of small and every-day busi- believe that anywhere in the industry is there room 
ness men is his feeling toward the giant industry one for those financial heart-aches that beset every other 


of envy and admiration. calling. He cannot conceive that up and down the 
To this average American, the age of steel is also whole business, a far-flung rank and file—machinery 
an age of strident and incessant prosperity for every- manufacturer, founder, furnace operator and all the 


one involved. Wherever he turns in his ideal view rest of their colleagues—wrestle with the pressing 
of it—he finds something to pulse the blood and stir problems of capital and credit and all those other 
the imagination. As a spectacle he sees it throbbing anxieties that are the natural heritage of industrial 
with a vast energy; aglow with the glamor of fiery .and commercial pursuit. But they are there, never- 
furnace licking the sky with tongue and flame. There _ theless. 

passes before him an unending panorama of militant Now at the root of nearly all the trouble in this 
action that produces along with the metal of its needed world you are apt to find money, or more often the 
output, the treasure of a fabulous income. He pro- lack of it. And so it is with iron and steel. The 
jects his vision and glimpses a world-wide problems of its financing, as represented, for 
achievement that has planted the American example, by the harsh and inflexible ore con- 
rail and girder wherever the sun shines and eis tract, yield to no other enterprise in rigidity 
the trade winds blow. On the human side, and scope. Incidentally they present a few 
he beholds the puddler raised to plutocracy, complications that are peculiar and distinct. 
part of the glittering gallery of ‘a thousand During these past 12 months that have 
millionaires”, whose careers are shot through registered their advance in the terms of 
























with the picturesque romance of self-made a year fateful in history, there have 
been, and still obtain, crises in iron 
and steel to test the soul, try the 
resource and almost menace the in- 
tegrity of this supreme American in- 
dustry whose growth has quickened 
the pride of all our people. We have 
witnessed a tremendous shrinkage in 
the volume of business; an almost 


success. In a word, iron and steel, as a business 
proposition, seem to have the magic key of 
privileges and exemptions that are apparently 

trouble and worry-proof. Like those ancient 
kings, the industry can have “no wrong”. It 
is a beautiful illusion, but you who read this 
article and who are in and of the business, 

know how far from reality it is. One rea- 
son, I might add, for this inflated view of 
steel is that to the casual onlooker it 1s 
instinctively big. Huge of bulk, mam- 


unprecedented decline in price; a 
period of disorganization that often 
trembled on the verge of widespread 
disaster. Mills have been shut down; 
furnaces are cold; hundreds of thousands 
of men have been and still are idle. 
Uncertainty has crowded fast upon all 
of this inactivity and the net result 


moth of capitalization, ponderous of 
product, the whole activity is thrown 
upon a large screen. It is the 
throne of big men, the theater 
of immense operations; the 
battleground of master- 

ful and conflicting am- 
bitions. Enormous sums 

pile up with almost in- 
credible swiftness; in 
the quick whirr of its 


is that iron and steel is going 
through an ordeal that leaves 
economic scars, bruised bank 
accounts and a_ fervent hope 
everywhere in the trade that the 
like of it may be long deferred 


work a million-a-minute or never happen again. Par- 
appears to be the pace. ticularly has the hardship of the 
It therefore never occurs PAUL M. WARBURG, OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE past year been visited upon the 


BOARD, HURRYING FROM THE CAPITOL 
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small men of the business, upon 


those absolutely — indispensable 
links between the producer and 
the consumer. Forced to pay 
materials at a 


hard, 


cash for his raw 
when was 


time pressure 


many of them have literally led 
an industrial hand - to - mouth 


Nor 


favorites 


existence has the pinch 


played any Depres- 
respecter of 


myriad-furnaced 


sion is no persons, 


and your huge, 
plant has had a community of 


travail with the small-town foundry- 


man. Money has been scarce and busi 
ness scarcer. The first to feel the effect 
of hard times and the first. to 


respond to them, iron and_ steel 


(;,overnor, 


which is either “prince or pauper” 
has been caught between the two traditional mill- 
stones. Yet “amid the encircling gloom” that has 


invested the business like a pall, there now shines at 
this glad dawn of a new year of industrial aspiration, 
one beneficent ray of light to comfort the steel maker 
and bring perhaps a thrill of hope to the trade in 
It lies in the intelligent and widespread employ 


general. 
federal reserve bank- 


ment of one function of the new 
ing system whicli, in a figuratiye sense, may be regard- 
ed as the Messiah of 
means deliverance from antiquated and panic-breeding 
Indeed, not iron and 


the nation’s business because it 


methods of financing. only 
steel, but all constructive endeavor stand at the thresh 
old of an opportunity which should create a whole 
new era of prosperity. 

But before we go into any interpretation of the 
significance that this new banking system bears to tron 
and steel, let us first take stock of the situation that 
obtained before the day-break. Why has the path 
of the industry been so beset with peril; so fraught 
with hardship all along the line? 

There are two fundamental causes. 
has been purely physical; the other, more or less psy- 


The first, of 


One of them 


course, is quite obvious. 


chological. 
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\hen you practically take away 


from any business its principal 


need no diagram 
that 


slumps. But this is precisely what 


customer, you 


to discover why business 
happened in the iron and_ steel 
industry. The railroads are one 
of your biggest customers, pur 
chasing more than 40 per cent of 
y the output. Yet been 
y the experience of the railroads ? 


from partisan pillar to 


what has 


sufteted 


y prejudiced post; made the butt of 


narrow censure and demagogic attack, 


these greatest, perhaps, of all public 
servants have been whittled down well- 
nigh to economic ‘extinction. Full 


HAMLIN, brother to the corporation in being 

Reserve Board a i = 
sacrificed on the altar of political 

usage, they have seen their opportunity for income 


dwindle while their hope of increased revenue has 
faded away. Renewal of equipment has be 


luxury; existence has been eked out at the 


steadily 
come a 
expense of comfort and efficiency and almost at the 
price of safety. No business anywhere has been called 
upon to endure the injustice that has been heaped upon 
the American railroad. It is the only enterprise in the 
world in which the men who conduct it have no censor- 
where the public dictates the 


ship of income and 
and 


forced to stand supine 


expense. It has been 
helpless while overhead has increased, the cost of 
labor expanded and red-tape and regulation tied it 
hand and foot. Where formerly the systems bought 
in terms of thousands of tons, they now consider 
themselves lucky to be on the market for units of 
hundreds of tons. Were the real plight of the rail- 
roads presented starkly and frankly, it would arouse 
dismay, apprehension—even panic. Here then you 
have the basic reason for the distress in steel. 

The second reason for the crisis in the industry 
may also be laid at the door of administrative power. 
It lies in the uncertainty that the governmental attitude 


toward all big business has begot. With the finger 
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of suspicion pointed at ambitious 
industrial and commercial enter- 
prise; with high-sounding pro- 
grams of restriction agitating the 
public mind and disturbing that 
most timid of all institutions, 
which is capital, it is natural that 
initiative should be stifled and 
activity paralyzed. Nor have the 
personal and private lives of our 
held marshals of trade been im- 
mune. Slurs and sears have been 
heaped upon the men whom other 
countries would have knighted and 
spread with the highest honors for their 
conspicuous service to the uplift of human- 
itv. Legitimate expansion, of neces- 


F, A. 


Vice Governor, Federal Reserve Board 


sity, has taken refuge behind a con- 
servative process of “watchful wait- 
ing”. Such waiting is poison to business, for it means 
inertia, lack of movement, and in the end, a dismal 
stagnation. There is nothing new about these revela- 
tions, but they are part and parcel of this narrative. 

Then, too, there have been contributory causes from 
within. No one in the iron and steel trade will deny 
that there has been unnecessary expansion in some 
directions. In some respects the case of the automo- 
bile business was paralleled. When the country first 
went motor-mad, the industry flared with a tumult of 
a mining camp. It was looked upon as a big bonanza 
in which everybody could get rich. Many mistook 
the hectic rush of today for the legitimate demand 
of tomorrow. They began to build new factories 
over-night and rushed capacity to the limit. In short, 
they pyramided on prospects of prosperity. But the 
business became standardized, the water, so to speak, 
was squeezed out, and then vacant manufacturing 
space yawned. 

In a less spectacular and smaller way, this same 


thing has happened in iron and steel. Capacity was 
expanded only to find that the demand for product was 


absent. 
All the while the country still trembled under the 
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shock of 1907 for the wounds of 
panic are deep. Confidence, like 

its temperamental mate, capital, 

preferred the seclusion of inact- 

ivity to a publicity that only met 

rebuff. Events like the inquisition 

of the Steel Corporation, and the 

ironic contrast presented by the 

world’s greatest coast-line with- 

out an adequate merchant marine, 

played their part in the drama of 

hindrance. And then swift on the 
very heels of this tragedy of unrest 

came a great world war; a hideous 
cataclysm that upset credits and started 
a remaking of the universal trade map. 
While in one way this ill-wind may 


DELANO, blow the steel trade good,-as has 


already been evidenced by rush 
orders from the belligerent countries, the bigger and 
more far-reaching fact is that the nervous system of 
the whole business structure has received a terrific 
jolt, and jolts of this kind are very costly. 

Here, then, you have a blunt summary of the rea- 
sons why the iron and steel business of 1914 registered 
a streak of indigo in the diagram of industry. 

Now what was iron and steel doing to perpetuate 
and protect itself? To get the answer you must 
examine into its process of doing business. 

What first strikes the layman who starts out to 
investigate the finance of iron and steel is the fact that 
it is practically on a cash basis. Where the basis is 
not actually cash or on terms that in other activities 
would amount to cash, it is very short credit. 

Almost from the moment that the ore is taken from 
the bosom of its mother earth and along the whole 
line of its clanging transformation into the tools and 
instruments of man’s progress, financial accommoda- 
tion is a rare commodity. From the ore docks of 
the north, through varied channels to the inland seas 
and then on to yard and furnace, its receipt is acknowl- 
edged by a series of rigid promises to pay that must 


be met regardless of wind, weather, condition of busi- 
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ness or ability to pay. There is 
an endless chain of short credit. 
When one link in this chain snaps 
or slips a cog there is congestion 
everywhere. Instead of a legiti 
mate and expansive credit, the 
dollar is called upon to work 
over-time and turn handsprings 
every few minutes to satisfy the 
harsh and insatiate demands of 
the business. At the top of the 
business scale where there are 
huge responsibilities there is hard 
ship, and away down that scale in 
the small foundry, where capital is 
scarce and where material must be bought 
in small quantities, real pressure is 
wrought. The little fellow—-the re- 

tailer, so to speak—has scarcely any 
financial elbow room and the moment depression 


Comptroller 


comes along his distress is acute and, strange as it 
may seem, there has been no aid for him. He must 
make sacrifices or he must shut down. In brief, 
there has been in the past no automatic system by 
which he could get relief. 

All this is because iron and steel was financed under 
a close-knit process in which commercial paper has 
had little part. By commercial paper 1 mean those 
elastic instruments that have annihilated all distance 
and linked the markets and the merchandizing of the 
world together. 

Thanks to the federal reserve system, however, 
commercial paper in the United States has had a 
rebirth; come into a new distinction. It can now be 
invested with an elasticity and a working power that 
should be brought to the legitimate and _ intelligent 
aid of every business. In times of ease it can permit 
the trade-craft to rest easily on the top wave of pros- 
perity; when strain and depression arrive, it can be an 
anchor in the teeth of the gale. There are many 
men both in and outside the steel business who are 
inclined to believe that it offers the one antidote 
against the ills that the hard-and-fast system of financ- 







JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 


the Currency 
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ing in the industry has provoked. 
Before we try to find out just 
what this rebirth of commercial 
paper means to iron and steel, it 
may be well to see, in an ele- 
mental way, just what commer- 
cial paper is. Every man, no 
matter what his business is, wall 
be called upon from now on to 
make some sort of interpretation 
of this newest aid to our com- 
merce. Fundamentally, commer- 
cial paper is the I. O. U. of an 
individual or a corporation. It is a 
promise to pay for merchandise bought 
or money borrowed. It may have one or 
two signatures at ‘the start. Our 
modern banking system has been 
likened to a huge skyscraper reared 
on a foundation of gold. The main tenants of this 
imposing structure are bank notes, bank deposits and 
checks. There are many sub-tenants in this building 
and the most important one is commercial paper. 

Up to the time of the federal reserve act, most of 
our commercial paper was in the form of the old- 
fashioned promissory note. It was nothing more 
than an evidence of an individual loan, practically a 
personal matter between banker and client. Likewise 
it was a dead piece of paper that did no service in the 
work of the outside business world. Until paid or 
renewed, it remained idly in the portfolio of the bank. 
In the language of war, it was a solitary soldier of 
trade standing alone with no aid from any of its 
kindred. Save in isolated cases of paper bearing the 
name of men like John Wanamaker, it was seldom 
traded in. 

But take that same promissory note which remained 
dead and lifeless in the banker’s portfolio, and make 
it part of the European system (and now happily part 
of the system which now prevails in the United 
States), and it immediately becomes a live aid and 
asset of commerce. This is accomplished through an 
endorsement on the back of it by the banker or an 
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acceptance on the face of it. It 
then becomes a bill of exchange. 
What 
ment is 


immovable invest- 
immediately converted 
liquid property. 
Such documents can be mobilized 


Was an 


into a quick, 
into an army of credit aiding the 
banker and the individual, giving 
impetus and inspiration to the 
business of the nation, and carry 
ing with it possibilities of foreign 
commerce _ that 
definite place on the world trade 


will give us a 


map. One of the chief privileges of 
this elastic commercial paper is that it 
can pass from hand to hand, from bank 
With each change it car- 
The more 
endorsements it carries the greater 


to bank. 
ries a new endorsement. phe 
ecretary 
becomes its integrity; the less become the chances of 
default. 

3y such a system which, as most people knew, has 
been in vogue in Europe for many years, the banks 
idle hoards of 
reserves of liquid credit, each piece representing a 


do not need cash reserves but live 
definite business action whether it is the conversion of 
ore into iron or cotton into goods. It operates for 
rich and poor alike; for the immense producer of 
world output or for the small founder or tradesman. 

Europe has escaped periodic depressions because 
she has just such a system of elastic commercial paper. 
It created the international medium of exchange that 
made the whole world a market for European prod- 
ucts. It can do the same for us. 

One reason why we have had such a scarcity of any 
kind of commercial paper is a lack of familiarity with 
the opportunity. Many staid and stable old business 
houses have a prejudice against it. They think it is 
an aspersion on their credit. The average man has 
looked upon the promissory note as the badge of 
trouble, like the mortgage in the old-fashioned melo- 


drama. Girded up with the new life and power, it 


may become the symbol of commercial expansion—a 
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useful member of financial 
Now we can proceed to 
an examination of the kind of 
commercial paper availiable under 
the new law. Stripped down to 
its simplest terms, it comprises 
notes, drafts or bills of exchange 
employed in commercial, agricul- 
tural and industrial transactions. 
They may be discounted and re- 
discounted in turn. Double-name 
paper drawn on a purchaser by a 
seller against an actual sale of goods 
constitutes evidence of the character 
of the transaction. This is the type of 
the English acceptance which has been one 

of the iron-clad details of English 

business for decades. This sort of 

paper is a biography of the deal 
involved. It practically writes its own story. Thus 
it is both history and credit. In the case of one-name 
paper, the banker discounting it must know the char- 
acter of the negotiation. No commercial paper 1s 
eligible for discount when the proceeds are devoted 
to permanent investment. This makes the legitimate 
use of the paper part of the machinery of going, 


very 


s¢ ciety. 


McADOO, 


of the Treasury 


growing business. 

Summed up, what does this new system concretely 
do? It creates a whole new credit system. A man, 
for instance, who buys a bill of goods on 90 days’ 
time can accept the obligation by endorsing it ‘“Accept- 
ed”. The seller can discount it at his bank. This 
bank, in turn, if it needs credit or notes, can rediscount 
it at the federal reserve bank of its district and get 
circulation on it. Heretofore banks could only get 
circulation (bank notes) against the security of govern- 
ment bonds, which tied up huge sums of money in a 
very unproductive way. In times of panic, this old 
system caused costly and destructive contraction. The 
new law not only establishes a credit autonomy but pro- 
vides a springy currency that can rise and fall with the 
tides of trade. It ‘places credit at the disposal of 
every one who is entitled to it and such procedure 
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ranks with the process of making 
two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, in its ef- 
fect on our general welfare. How 
can this system be applied to iron 
and steel? you may ask. There 
are many ways, of course. The 
chief general function that it can 
perform is to bring elasticity 
where now rigidity rules. Take, 
for example, the case of pig iron. 
A suggestion has been made and 
considerably discussed which would 
create a sort of credit revolution. It 
is to make all contracts for the sale of 
the product on an agreed time payment, so 
that when bills of lading and _ in- 
voices are sent, they may be accom- 
panied by an acceptance. This ac- 
ceptance, like the English document of the same name, 
is nothing more than a time draft. The buyer will 
agree in advance on the time and place of payment. 
It is like a check dated ahead. 

As I| have heretofore explained, the seller (in 
this case the furnace operator), can immediately dis- 
count this acceptance at his bank and that bank, in 
turn, can re-discount it at the federal reserve bank. 
Passing from hand to hand, it can only gain in sta- 
bility and character. The giver of the paper is not 
apt to side-step his obligation in the face of such 
movement. Instead of establishing a free and easy 
credit, such a system puts a check on indiscriminate 
buying because the purchaser, no matter what his 
business is, cannot afford to go on record with oblig.- 
tions that he cannot meet. There is too much pub- 
licity attached to a shortcoming. 

Applied to iron and steel, such a process wouid 
loosen an immense amount of capital and would help 
to make one dollar do the work of two or three. But 
it can only be achieved in pig iron through complete 
standardization and by being lived up to by every 
one in the trade. 

It has even a larger purpose when properly devel- 
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oped. What it could do in the 
sale of pig iron it could also do 
for the transactions above and 
below the pig iron stage of the 
business. Flere is the way it 
would work. The foundryman 
who gives his acceptance to the 
furnace operator can in turn re- 
ceive one from his customer, an 
agricultural implement manufac- 
turer, for instance. On the other 
hand, the furnace operator can buy 
his ore on the same terms by giving 
an acceptance or paying with the ac- 
ceptances that he has accumulated. Thus 
a new endless chain of credit is built up. 
But instead of being anchored down 
by the old rigid short-term rules, it 
provides a series of elastic bonds of 
business that work no hardship; and are absolutely 
automatic. [%verybody concerned is helped; nobody 
is pinched or distressed. 

This plan, | might say, is well within the scopic 
of the federal reserve act. Indeed, I broached it to 
one of the leading members of the board at Washing- 
ton and he declared that it was logical and practical. 
He added, however, that the merchant or buyer gener- 
ally, who indulged himself in the two-name acceptance 
could not use his one-name credit at the same time. 
But who wants to cling to the old order when the new 
is more elastic and certainly more efficient ? 

Those who have studied this acceptance plan see 
in it the sure salvation of the small manufacturer and 
the small tradesman generally. France presents 4 
remarkable example of this efficacy. 

In Paris you can encounter on the highways any 
day various uniformed officials who have cockades in 
their hats and who wear leather bags slung over their 
shoulders. They are the runners of the great Bark 
of France collecting the 60 or 90-day acceptances of 
Jean and Francois and Hugo, the little business men 
all over the metropolis. 

Take the concrete case of Jean. He runs a smali 
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machine shop and he wants 500 
francs worth of steel bars. He 
gives his 90-day acceptance to the 
warehouse and gets his_ bars. 
The warehouse discounts — the 
paper with its bank, which may 
be the Credit Lyonnais. The last 
named institution may keep it 
until a few days before maturity 
or even a shorter period and re- 
discount it with the Bank of 
France, which acts as a collector. Y 

Jean, you may be sure, has his 500 N 
francs ready to meet the obligation. x 
lt is a matter of honor with him to pay ‘ 
such papers; it is part of the tradition of 
business. And this tradition is like 

a habit which may be easily ac- wees 
quired. Now let us see just what 

has been achieved by this apparently slight transac- 
tion. A small and worthy factor has been enabled 
to continue his activities; he has not been pushed or 
crowded; two perfectly good and big banks have 
had, as a result of it, an excellent piece of negotiable 
paper which, trivial as it was, represented a live asset 
for them. 

It is easy to see why and how this system of first 
aid for the small business man is operative in France. 
It is part of the custom of the country. Over here 
we have been accustomed to doing business in a differ- 
cat way. The big buyer goes to his bank, borrows 
money on his note and then goes out and buys for 
cash in the open market, getting the benefit of discount 
or a shade in price. But the little fellow cannot 
always do that. He must, for one thing, plunge into 
book credit, which has brought more than one man 


to his ruin. As a rule, nething is easier to enter than 
book credit; nothing more difficult to shake off. It 
often becomes a personal matter and the personal 


element, injected into business, is usually expensive. 
3ut with the acceptance plan in wide operation (and 

it can only be the result of a campaign of education) 

sentiment will be removed and only actual demand and 
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supply, without hardship, will be 
the rule. No one is so foolish as 
to assume that this new elastic 
employn.ent of commercial paper 
will bring about an easy avenue 
to credit where heretofore cash 
has been exacted. The railroads, 
for instance, will not be able to 
share in this new dispensation in 
their purchasing. But it can bring 
the dawn of a new era of credit 
to legitimate business that will in- 
evitably achieve a more widening 
prosperity. Credit is ‘the very vital 
air of commerce; the breath of busi- 
ness; the life blood of all expansion. 1 

remember hearing the late E. H. 

Harriman once say that he did not 

have much use for a man until he 
owed a lot of money. By owing money he meant 
the obligations incurred in the upbuilding of some 
enterprise, whether railroad or industrial plant. He 
was more willing to lend his aid to the man who had 
pledged himself for a million than to the man who had 
not yet proved his right and title to a line of credit. 
With Harriman and Morgan, as with most of their 
colleagues of capital, credit spelled character; it meant 
responsibility; it paved the way to the larger oppor- 
tunity. 

This new financial machine that I have described 
must not be regarded as the immediate panacea for 
our commercial ills. All systems are bad when despair 
and doubt hold sway; the poorest cannot offset a 
militant prosperity. Elasticity in commercial paper— 
beneficent as it is—will not restore the iron and steel 
industry until the business itself revives; until the 
railroads are restored to their purchasing power. 

In the last analysis you will find that the federal 
reserve act, properly employed, offers opportunity for 
credit ease to great and small. Farmer and founder 
may alike come under its constructive wing. It is 
immunity against panic; it provides insurance against 
those perils that distort trade and sap confidence. 











An American-Made 
Reducing Valve 


By C. F. Williams 

American manufacturers who were 
dependent upon Europe for supplies 
of finished or semi-finished products, 
confronted a serious situation when 
imports from the warring nations 
were shut off in August of last year. 
The breakdown of freight carrying 
facilities made it necessary for scores 
industries to turn to 
materials. For- 


of domestic 
other sources for 
tunately, in many instances, Ameri- 
can ingenuity responded to the de- 
mands of producer and consumer. 
The Superior Oxygen Co., 2515 
Liberty ‘avenue, Pittsburgh, was one 
of the manufacturing concerns in the 
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a thorough investigation, W._ G. 


Swaney, secretary of the Brazing and 
Machine company, informed Mr. Mul- 
ler that a valve of the desired type 
could be made, by Americans in an 
American-owned shop. The Brazing 
bought the 
American 


and Machine company 


necessary equipment from 
concerns. 

A milling machine, lathes, a drill 
and a grinder were received from 
Cincinnati, Hartford and Greenfield, 
and some special turning equipment 
was purchased. Raw material, in the 
form of brass bars and bronze cast- 
ings, obtained from American  pro- 
ducers, was unloaded and valves soon 
were turned out at the rate of 100 
a day. 

The valve is designed to operate 
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ler says, now is using an American- 
made high pressure reducing valve 
much stronger and more efficient than 


those formerly employed. 


International Engineer- 
ing Congress 

Some confusion seems to have aris 
en in the minds of at least certain of 
the engineers of this country between 
the international electrical congress, 
which it was proposed to hold in San 
Francisco in September, 1915, and the 
international engineering congress, 
which is to be held during the same 
month. Owing to the unfortunate 
situation existing abroad, and the im- 
possibility of convening the Interna- 
Commission, 


tional Electrotechnical 


























rOOLS INSTALLED BY PITTSBURGH REINFORCED BRAZING & MACHINE CO. 


Pittsburgh district which had figured 
as a buyer in European markets, be- 
fore the war summarily cut off ex- 
ports from Germany. The Superior 
company had been obtaining a high 
pressure reducing valve from a Ger- 
man manufacturer. No one in this 
country, it was believed, could make 
a valve as good as that furnished by 
German engineers. But Germans no 
making 
brass and copper was going into can- 
non, shells and ammunition for the 


longer were valves; their 


army and navy; their machinists and 
engineers had been called to the 
firing line; they were not exporting 
material to this country. 

E. G. Muller, general manager of 
the Superior company, had _ enough 
faith in America to welcome an op- 
portunity to patronize domestic in- 
dustry. He conferred with officers 
of the Pittsburgh Reinforced Braz- 
ing & Machine Co., whose plant is 


near the Superior company. After 


under a pressure varying from 1,800 
to 2,600 pounds. Five parts of the 
valve, including the spring nut, stem, 
plug, packing nut and safety nut are 
turned from brass bars, varying from 
14-inch to 14-inch in diameter. These 
parts are made on automatic lathes 
of modern design. The valve body 
and the hand wheels are of Tobin 
bronze. The several parts are ma- 
chined and assembled, special turning 
equipment being employed for ma- 
chining the valve bodies, wheels and 
bar stock. The valve 
proximately 18 ounces. 
The equipment installed consists of 
a milling machine built by the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati; two turret lathes from the 
Acme Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati; 
one sensitive speed drill, from the 
Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and a grinder furnished by F. 
I’. Wells & Son, Greenfield, Mass. 
The Superior Oxygen Co., Mr. Mul- 


weighs ap- 


FOR MAKING REDUCING VALVES 


under whose authorization the elec- 
trical congress was to have been held, 
it has been decided by the governing 
American Institute of 
indefinitely 


body of the 
Electrical Engineers to 
postpone the holding of the electrical 
congress. This does not affect the 
congress, 


international engineering 


which goes ahead as _ originally 
planned. 

Marked progress is being made in 
connection with the latter, and papers 
have already been received from sev- 
eral of the foreign countries, and 
everything points to a successful issue. 
The committee of management of the 
congress wishes to impress upon all 
engineers of the country its earnest 
desire for the support of the whole 


engineering fraternity. 


The average lathe is a fairly accu- 
rate tool if it receives half the care 
it should. The center holes in the 


spindle require especially good care. 
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The American Oversea Trade 


The Great European Conflict May Arouse the Nation to a Sense of Its Responsibility 
Toward American Shipping and the Great Need of Practical Legislation 


BY RALPH D WILLIAMS 


been 
the 
has 
per- 
our 


has 
revive 
marine 


VERY 
made 
American 

in failure. 

argument 


attempt that 
hitherto to 
merchant 
resulted No amount of 
suasion or could 
legislators see the necessity for a self- 
contained merchant marine. All pleas 
have fallen on deaf ears until our 
merchant marine has sunk so low that 
only 8 per of our foreign com- 
merce is American 
bottoms. It for the 
tremendous convulsing 
Europe to awaken us to the great 
danger of isolation. Not only have 
we no. ships of own, but the 
foreign supply enormously 
reduced. Great withdrawn 
500 ships from for 
use as naval 
2,500 German 
various ports throughout the world. 
Meanwhile freight rates are soaring 
skyward, all the profits are going into 


make 


cent 
being 

has 
struggle 


carried in 
remained 
now 


our 
has been 
Britain has 
service 
while over 
interned at 


merchant 
auxiliaries 
ships are 


the pockets of foreigners, and this 
nation is witnessing the culmination 
of its policy of — shortsightedness. 


Over 300 American cargoes are awaiting 
transportation in Atlantic coast ports 
owing to lack of ships, while those 
ships flying the flags of neutral coun- 
tries are being purchased by speculators 
at most enormous prices. 

It is high time that something of a 
practical character be done. The issue 
has been thoroughly debated on numer- 
ous occasions but nothing has ever 
found its way upon statute books 
for the relief of our merchant marine. 
There have been all sorts of promises 
but no performance. Nothing has been 
put on the statutes since the ocean 
mail act of 1891 that act only 
applied to a single service in the north 
Atlantic. Pledge after pledge by po- 
litical parties have either been evaded 
or deliberately broken. It is time that 
as a nation of business men we should 
lift this question out of partisan politics 
and deal with it solely as a business 
question affecting our national welfare. 

President Roosevelt in his annual 
message to congress in 1903 stated that 
a majority of the people desired that 
steps should be taken in the interests of 
American shipping so that the country 
might once more resume its former 
position in the ocean-carrying trade. 
Owing to the wide difference of opinion 
which existed as to the proper method 
of reaching this end he suggested that 
a commission be appointed to inquire 
into the subject. In response to this 


our 


and 


recommendation Congress passed an act 
on April 28, 1904, creating a merchant 
marine commission consisting of five 
senators and five representatives. This 
commission toured the entire country, 
visiting the Pacific coast, the Atlantic 
seaboard, the Gulf and the Great Lakes, 
raking the country, as it were, with a 
fine-tooth comb. No. such elaborate 
inquiry into the state of American ship- 
ping held before and it is not 
likely that a similar one will be under- 
taken for many years. 

A very large portion of the hundreds 
appeared before the 
who had not a 
interest in 
manu- 


was 


of witnesses who 


commission men 
dollar’s worth of actual 
ships or shipbuilding but 
facturers, merchants and who 
felt the need of developing and 
wider markets and who discerned clear- 
ly that such markets could not be de- 
veloped without an adequate merchant 
marine. The net result of the investi- 
gation took the form of a bill to es- 
tablish mail service to ports that were 
not directly reached by American ships. 
These new routes briefly were: 

From a port on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States to Brazil. 

From a port on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States to Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina. 

From a port on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States to South Africa. 

From a port of the United States on 
the Gulf of Mexico to Brazil. 

From a port of the United States on 
the Gulf of Mexico to Cuba. 

From a port of the United States on 
the Gulf of Mexico to Central America. 

From a port of the United States on 
the Gulf of Mexico to Mexico. 

From a port on the Pacific coast of 
the United States, via Hawaii to Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 

From a port on the Pacific coast of 
the United States to Mexico, Central 
America and the Isthmus of Panama. 


were 


were 
bankers 
new 


The vessels were to range from 12 
to 16 knots speed, according to the 
nature of the service that they were re- 
quired to maintain and definite sums 


were to be paid annually for fortnightly 
The maximum an- 
the 
routes 


or monthly service. 
nual subvention for complete ser- 
vice on the ten new authorized 
by the new bill would have amounted 
to only $2,665,000, the average 
expenditure for deepening 
channels, maintaining lighthouses, etc., 
amounts to over $50,000,000 annually. 
In point of fact, up to the close of 1914 
the general government has paid out 
the huge sum of $880,000,000 for the 
improvement of waterways, which does 
include the hundreds of millions 


whereas 


national 


not 
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spent in constructing the Panama canal. 
Compared to this prodigality, the sum 
necessary to establish an adequate mer- 
chant marine is a mere pittance. 

This bill passed the senate unani- 
mously on Feb. 14, 1906, but was beaten 
by ten votes in the house, which at 
that time had a Republican working 
majority of 112. In the sixtieth con- 
gress this bill, known as the Gallinger 
bill, somewhat shrunken in form, again 
passed the senate but was beaten in the 
house committee ‘on post offices and 
post roads. It is safe to say that had 
this bill been passed at the time, this 
country would not today be in a state 
of wretched unpreparedness to meet the 
great opportunities now confronting it 
for the development of new markets 
and the exploitation of those trade 
connections which have necessarily been 
abandoned by the conflicting nations of 
Europe. ‘ 

In 1910 the Humphrey bill was sub- 
mitted in the hope that it would pass 
because it had been so designed as to 
meet all possible objections. There was 
nothing in this measure to which any 
reasonable person could possibly dissent 
for it simply authorized the postmaster 
general under the provisions of the 
ocean mail act of 1891 to contract with 
American vessels for the transportation 
of American mails to South American, 
Australian and Oriental ports, the cost 
being specifically limited to the revenue 
derived by the government under the 
act. No measure could be more reason- 
able, for it did not drain the public 
treasury of a single cent. The cost was 
to be borne ‘by the service itself. The 
clearest, most convincing and most per- 
suasive of arguments were brought to 
bear upon congress to pass the measure; 
even the danger of a war in Europe 
was prophetically held up as a reason 
why congress should begin to help in 
building up lines of steamships in the 
foreign trade. But all to no purpose; 
the measure was defeated. 

Since the passage of the ocean mail 
act of 1891 nothing has been done for 
our merchant marine; but on the con- 
trary discouragement after discourage- 
ment has been met with. When this 
country annexed the Philippines it was 
definitely promised that the coastwise 
laws should be extended to embrace 
these islands. What happened? They 
were actually extended but when the 
time came for them to go into effect 
their operation was waived for two 
years. Then it was waived for another 
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two years and then it was indefinitely 
waived. 

What happened when the Panama 
canal was completed? First of all, 
railroad ships were forbidden to go 
through it, notwithstanding the fact 
that the railroads were the only ones 
prepared to build new ships for this 
service, That act alone cost the ship- 
yards of this country millions of dol- 
lars. Then American ships engaged 
exclusively in coastwise service were 
exempted from the payment of tolls 
but before the canal was ready to admit 
a single ship through it the exemption 
clause was repealed. Then the Under- 
wood bill was introduced seeking to 
extend a system of preferential duties 
to cargoes carried in American bottoms, 
but this was held to be contrary to 
law by the attorney general. 

The next step was to insert a_pro- 
vision in the Panama canal act of 1912 
that ships not over five’ years old 
might be purchased by American citi- 
zens and given American register for 
oversea service. Not a single ship was 
purchased under this act; nor did any- 
one at all familiar with the situation 
expect that any would be. 

Since the European 
broken out the Panama canal act has 
been amended to admit  foreign-built 


conflict has 


ships regardless of age to American 
register for service in foreign trade and 
to authorize the president to waive the 
provision that the ships should be offi- 
citizens holding 


cered by (American 


American government licenses. The 
president has accordingly waived this 
provision for a period of seven years, 
though all officers on board these ves- 
sels appointed to fill vacancies after 
two years shall have elapsed must be 
American citizens. About eighty-seven 
vessels have been transferred to Ameri- 
can registry under the provisions of this 
act, but they were already owned by 
American corporations and do not in 
any sense of the word whatever in- 
crease our actual operations over sea. 
The ships so transferred are employed 
exclusively in carrying abroad the prod 
ucts of their owners, notably so in the 
case of the United States Steel Cor 
poration, the Standard Oil Co. and the 
United Fruit Co. These’ ships § are 
not available for the general service of 
the ordinary exporter and afford no 
outlet for this country’s commerce 
beyond the activity of their owners. 
The most that can be said of this 
measure is that it works a temporary 
relief, 

The: latest proposition that has been 
advanced is a government-owned steam- 
It is beyond belief that this 


ship line 
proposition should have been put for- 
ward seriously, but apparently it has. 
This measure is so preposterous as to 
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be an affront to the intelligence of the 
American people. The proposition brief- 
ly is that the government should spend 
about $25,000,000 to purchase merchant 
ships and operate them in the foreign 
field. Instead of building up an Amer- 
ican merchant marine that measure 
would effectually destroy the little we 
now have. Can any sensible man ex- 
pect a banker to loan money to a 
private enterprise in order to enter 
into competition with the general gov- 
ernment? It does not appear as though 
this measure could have been thought 
out in any particular by its advocates 
because the objections to it are so many 
and formidable. An American — ship 
visiting a foreign port is private proper- 
tv and the inevitable disputes with the 
port authorities are purely private af- 
fairs, but a government-owned ship vis- 
iting a foreign port is quite another 
matter. Any difficulties arising take 
on at once an international aspect and 
may lead to serious international com- 
plication. The detention and search of 
such a ship by a belligerent nation 
would be a mighty serious thing, be- 
cause the dignity of the United States 
would be at stake. This measure de- 
serves to be overwhelmingly defeated. 
Considered from any angle it is bad 
business. It would lay a palsied hand 
upon our shipping. Instead. of using 
this $25,000,000 to purchase a lot of old 
foreign tonnage, the owners of which 
are doubtless very anxious to sell, why 
not use it to encourage American 
steamship companies to project new 
lines to various quarters of the globe, 
as outlined in the merchant marine bill 
that was presented to congress ten 
years ago? It is safe to say that if 
any such distribution was made among 
the various steamship lines, we would 
have an adequate merchant marine in 
a very little while and that once hav- 
ing achieved that end, with established 
lines of commerce, with trade connec- 
tions fixed, the ships would undoubtedly 
be able to care for themselves without 
any aid from the government. 

This question of an American mer- 
chant marine is a mighty simple one. 
We have simply got to look facts in 
the face, that’s all. Our fiscal policy 
has placed an artificial handicap upon 
shipping and it is practically impossible 
for the American ship to thrive until 
that handicap is either removed or 
compensated for. It is not a fair thing 
for this country to extend the policy of 
protection to every one of its indus- 
tries and deny it to shipping. Secretary 
Root hit the nail on the head when he 
said that as long as we had an arti- 
ficial handicap upon our merchant 
marine we should relieve it by arti- 
ficial means. This is a protected coun- 
try and for that reason it costs more 
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to build a ship in this country than 
abroad. Under our navigation laws it 
costs more to operate it after she is 
built. Ignoring these two essential 
facts does not cause them to disappear. 
They still remain. On two ships of 
equal size, one English and the other 
(American; our method of figuring ton- 
nage will rate the American as_ the 
larger and therefore impose upon her a 
greater burden in tonnage dues and port 
charges. American vessels of more 
than 1,000 tons must carry a third mate 
whether they need him or not, and 
must have four quartermasters,  al- 
though English ships carry only two 
and let seamen stand the other watches. 
American ships must carry four li- 
censed engineers; most foreign vessels 
carry only three, the donkeyman stand- 
ing the other watch. American ships 
require three watertenders, a_ rating 
unknown on foreign vessels, and a 
large number of ordinary seamen, while 
there are enormous differences in the 
wage scale, as witness the compar- 
ison between ships ot practically 
equivalent tonnage given in the table 
on page 19 

Now that our oversea commerce has 
received such a_ staggering blow from 
the European conflict, congress may 
have the veil torn from its eyes. At 
any rate, in all parts of the country 
there is a quickening of interest in 
this subject. Stevenson Taylor in his 
address before the annual convention 
of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers in New York, Dee. 
10, last said: 
“The great European war accom- 
plished in one short month what years 
of debate in and out of congress failed 
to accomplish. It brought directly to 
the personal interest of agriculturists 
and some manufacturers the great need 
for them of a merchant marine and 
over-night, almost, there was a_ great 
demand for American ships which the 
futile legislation of years past has 
failed to provide. So great has this de- 
mand been during the past few months 
that hasty legislation of various kinds 
has been proposed and some enacted.” 
Mr. Taylor then refers to the admis 
sion of foreign-built ships to American 
register and adds: “Whether these 
vessels and others that follow the ex- 
ample will remain under the American 
flag will naturally depend largely upon 
the laws which will be enforced when 
this cruel war is over.” Continuing he 
Says: 

“The prominent 
have yet to be acted upon are the pur- 


propositions which 


chase of foreign vessels, some of 
which are now interned in our own 
seaports: and the formation of a steam- 
ship corporation to operate so-called 


American ships in the trade of the 
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world; either scheme to be supported 
entirely or in a great measure by the 
United States government. 

“The President of the United States 
in his message to congress just con- 
vened says ‘to correct the many mistakes 
by which we have discouraged and all 
but destroyed the merchant marine of 
the country, to retrace the steps by 
which we have, it seems almost de- 
liberately, withdraw our flag from the 
seas would take a long time and _ in- 
volve many detailed items of legisla- 
tion.’ Also in’ reference to the 
pending shipping bill he says: ‘In my 
judgment such legislature is impera- 
tively needed and cannot wisely be 
postponed, The government must open 
these gates of trade and open them 
wide; open them before it is altogether 
profitable to open them or altogether 
reasonable to ask private capital to open 
them at a venture.’ 

“These 


couraging if they 


words would be very. en- 
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chant manine so long neglected. The 
civil war practically destroyed what was 
then left of American lines to foreign 
countries, as the capacity of our ship- 
yards was required for naval pur- 
poses. At the same time advantage of 
the change from wood to iron for 
hulls was taken by those abroad, par- 
ticularly by English shipbuilders, who 
made great strides forward. Our own 
country needed all available capital and 
still needs more for interior develop- 
ment, so shipbuilding has been aban- 
doned by capital for the more profitable 
railroad building and manufacturing. 
All manufacturers have been protected 
and that protection made the cost of 
all labor and materials used in the 
building of ships much greater than 
the cost abroad. 

“Our agriculturists, so many of whom 
are far from sight of the sea, cared 
nothing for American ships. They have 


been content to allow foreigners to 
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proposition so boldly advocated — has 
proved an absolute failure. Not one 
ship came under our flag under that 
proposition, until as I have previously 
pointed out, 87 were driven by the 
European war to come under its protec- 
tion. All other suggestions have been 
from time to time defeated or tabled 
by congress and for this no one political 
party can be held responsible. 

“Now the fact remains, regardless of 
those who hold to the contrary, that 
British supremacy was started and has 
been upheld by subsidies while the 
United States was busy in other direc- 
tions and supinely allowed our com- 
merce to be taken over by them and 
others. The British government has 
given an example of this by loaning 
to the Cunard Steamship Co. at 2 per 
cent interest per annum sufficient money 
to build the Lusitania and Mauretania, 
to hold the supremacy of the passenger 
trade, and to provide vessels for their 

naval reserve. 





did not indicate 
government own- 
ership and_= op- 
eration, our ex- 
perience in 


inake us enthusi- 


astic. Govern- S. 5. China, 


ment ownership . Kong, total monthly wages account, $3,17 
S gross tonnage 3508, operating between San Francisco and Hong 
Kong, total monthly wages account, $2,695. 


Ss. S. Aztec, 
proved tale 


has__not 
better than pri- 
vate enterprise, S. 5. Palena 
by any means, 
Those who have q 8" tines 
used government 
owned and con- 


S. 8. Titaniz 
trolled telephone itania 


S. S. Acapulco, gross tonnage 2572, 
Panama, total monthly wages account $3,060. 
rhic > Ss. S. Cit of 
which does not Panama, dota’ meniity wages account $3,230. 

S. S. Newport, gross tonnage 2735, operating between 
Panama, total monthly wages account, $2,905, 

; gross tonnage 5060, operating between San Francisco and Hong 


AMERICAN 
operating between 


Sydney, gross tonnage 3017, operating between 


5.52. 


FOREIGN 


(British), gross tonnage 2553, operating between San Francisco 
and Valparaiso, total monthly wages account, $1,535.56. 

S. S. Aconcagua (Chilean) gross tonnage 2761, operating between Valparaiso 
and Ocos, total monthly wages account, $1,048.88. : 
. ss (British), gross tonnage 2647, operating between Valparaiso and 
Ocos, total monthly wages account, $1,629.08. 

S. S. America Maru (Japanese) gross tonnage 6307, operating between San 
Francisco and Hong Kong, total monthly wages account, $2,709, 
(Norwegian), gross tonnage 3613, operated as a 
ocean, total monthly wages account, $614.12. 


San Francisco and 


Germany in 22 
years has made 


Wages on American and Foreign Ships a ie elena dita 


vance in her 
merchant marine. 
San Francisco and That she would 


San Francisco ,and do less to ac- 


complish the re- 
sult than Great 
Britain is unbe- 
lievable. Japan 
furnishes another 
distinguished ex- 
ample of what 
can be done by 
a government for 


tram n Pacific ‘ 
meet —— its merchant ma- 


and railroad sys- S. S. Canterbury (British), gross tonnage 3508, operating between London and rine 
, nine Pacific coast, total monthly wages account, $901.01. me 
tems abroad S. S. On Sang (British), gross tonnage 2802, tramp between San Francisco and We must have 


know how they 





Hong Kong, total 


, 
monthly wages account $1,054.71. 


a merchant ma- 
rine. We need 








compare. with 
these systems in 
the United States. Now government 
operation of ships can only be per- 
formed with a disregard of original 
cost and the regular overhead charges 
which must in any event be met. 

building and 
United 


“The actual cost of 
operating steamers under the 
States laws according to published fig- 
ures is at least 40 per cent higher than 
under the English or German flag, and 
even more under the flags of some other 
nations, and if the United States gov- 
ernment builds the vessels for our mer- 
chant marine, it is certain that the 
specifications and inspection will make 
the cost much _ higher. This great 
difference cannot be met by earnings 
and of course there will be no profit. 
The taxpayers will pay the bill, making 
such expenditures practically a subsidy 
in disguise. 
bringing 


“There are difficulties in 


about the re-establishment of a mer- 


carry their goods until the foreigners 
have gotten so far ahead, they will be 
dificult t® overtake in the race. Our 
standards of living have been raised for 
everybody, but particularly for those 
who work for daily or monthly wages. 
Mechanics of all classes have received 
great increases in wages. These 
changes in fifty years have combined to 
cause neglect of an American merchant 
marine. 

“\ change in our laws, removing 
some restrictions and regulations would 
put the operation of our steamships on 
the same level as those of foreigners: 
but the political tendencies of recent 
years, the evident disposition of legis- 
lators to enact legislation like that 
of the LaFollette seamen’s bill, which 
will surely add to the cost of operating 
vessels already too expensive to com- 
pete with 


foreigners, makes such a 


change improbable. The free ship 


hardly revert to 
deficiency. Our 
admirable navy, to be compared to the 
great navies of the world, must have 


instances of our 


ships to serve as auxiliaries, as tenders 
and transports, and as_ schools for 
mariners. 

United 
during the past 
few months were she not provided with 
skillfully handled ; 
and what would be even now the con- 
dition of our own agriculturists and 
manufacturers were it not for the ships 
of other nations, mostly British? 


“Imagine if you can the 
Kingdom’s — situation 


ample ships most 


“Our agriculturists and manufactur- 
ers must have ships to carry their 
markets, ships 
under the American flag, for it is 
truly said “Trade Follows the Flag’. 

“Why not follow the examples of 
other nations? We cannot grant sub- 
sidies, that word is so objectionable, 
but we may grant direct aid, based on 


products to foreign 
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service, on increased cost of operation 
due to the high standards set by our 
own people; the carrying of mails or 
the need of a naval reserve; by the 
loan of large sums at low rate of 
interest; by preferential or differential 
duties; by a combination of these meth- 
ods or without any of them but solely 
for the broader and better reason that 
our country needs a merchant marine 
not any particular section or class—but 
the whole country and all classes, 
North and South, East and West.” 
Three presidents in their messages 
have advocated definite aid to Ameri- 
can shipping. President McKinley in 
his message of Dec. 3, 1900, said: 
“Foreign ships should carry the least, 
not the greatest part of American trade. 
The remarkable growth of the steel 
industries, the progress of shipbuilding 
for the domestic trade and our steadily 
maintained expenditures for the navy, 
have created an opportunity to place 
the United States in the first rank of 
commercial maritime powers. Besides 
realizing a proper national aspiration, 
this will mean the establishment and a 
healthy growth along our coasts of a 
distinctive national industry, expanding 
the field for the profitable employ- 
ment of labor and capital. “It will in- 
crease the transportation facilities and 
reduce freight charges on the vast 
volume of products brought from the 
interior to the seaboard for export, and 
it will strengthen an arm of the 
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national defense upon which the found- 
ers of the government and their suc- 
cessors have relied.” 

President Roosevelt in his message 
of Dec. 3, 1907, said: 

“The time has come, in my judgment, 
to set to work seriously to make our 
ocean mail service correspond more 
closely with our recent commercial and 
political development. A beginning was 
made by the ocean mail act of March 
31, 1891, but even at that time the act 
was known to be inadequate in various 
particulars. Since that time events have 
moved rapidly in our history. We have 
acquired Hawaii, the Philippines and 
lesser islands in the Pacific. We 
are steadily prosecuting the great work 
of uniting at the Isthmus the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific. To a 
greater extent than seemed _ probable 
even a dozen years ago, we may look 
for an American future on the sea 
worthy of the traditions of the past. 
As the first step in that direction and 
the step most feasible at the present 
time, I recommend the extension of 
the ocean mail act of 1891. That act 
has stood some years free from suc- 
cessful criticism of its principle and 
purpose. It was based upon theories 
of the obligations of a great maritime 
nation, undisputed in our land and 
followed by other nations since the 
beginning of steam navigation; briefly 
those theories are that it is the duty of 
a first-class power so far as practicable 
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to carry its ocean mails under its own 
flag, that the fast ocean steamships and 
their crews required for such mail 
service are valuable auxiliaries to the 
sea power of a nation.” 

President Taft in his message of 
Dec. 6, 1909, said: 

“Following the course of my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, I earnestly rec- 
ommend to congress the consideration 
and passage of a ship subsidy bill look- 
ing to the establishment of lines be- 
tween our Atlantic seaboard and the 
eastern coast of South America, as 
well as lines from the west coast of 
the United States to South America, 
China, Japan and the Philippines. The 
profits on foreign mails are perhaps a 
sufficient measure of the expenditures 
which might first be tentatively applied 
to this method of inducing American 
capital to undertake the establishment 
of American lines of steamships in 
those directions in which we now feel 
it most important that we should have 
means of transportation controlled in 
the interest of the expansion of our 
trade. A _ bill of this character has 
once passed the house and more than 
once passed the senate, and I hope 
that at this session a bill framed on the 
same lines and with the same purpose 
may become a law.” 

It would seem as though a wealth of 
argument had been submitted to con- 
gress upon this subject and the time 


has now come to act. 


A Clearing House for Manufacturers 


REMARKABLE system of 


matching the plant without a 

product and the manufacturer 
without a plant has been undertaken 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and during the past few months 
when industrial plants have been more 
or less upset by the European war 
some unusual results have been at- 
tained. 

In numerous instances the associa- 
tion has had appeals from manufac- 
turers who found the market for their 
ordinary output was gone and at the 
same time it has received appeals from 
others who found that a product on 
which they depend for the completion 
of their particular line of manufacture 
was not obtainable because importa- 
tions from various countries were 
more or less cut off. To find some- 
one in this country who could supply 
the need, thus stimulating business 
and at the same time continuing a 
plant in operation has been the object 
toward which a great deal of labor 
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has been expended with unexpectedly 
successful results in many cases. 

While for the most part these in- 
stances have not come within the 
strict purview of the iron “and _ steel 
business, the results have assisted the 
“Made in America’ movement to a 
material extent and have prevented 
more than a few plants from shutting 
down because of lack of information 
which has been supplied through the 
industrial bureau of the Association 
of Commerce. 

It has been found that manufactur- 
ing plants usually possess a_ great 
adaptability and can be switched from 
one line to another at a comparatively 
small expense and with no difficulties 
which cannot be overcome by a little 
persistence. 

One remarkable case of such 
adaptability is that of a locomotive 
builder in Chicago. His market was 
practically gone, but he desired to 
keep his organization intact and his 
plant running. A man was found who 


had designs for a motorcycle of a 
certain type and consultation brought 
out the fact that the locomotive maker 
could adapt his plant to turning out 
the motorcycle and it has been busy 
on this new product ever since. 

In another instance, discovery was 
made that a Chicago firm was buying 
large quantities of a wooden grill for 
hot air registers to be used in place 
of the metal type to harmonize with 
hardwood floors. These had _ been 
bought from a foreign source, but a 
woodworking establishment in Chicago 
whose business had been falling off, 
was found which was able to turn 
them out at a profit in competition 
with the foreign article. This plant 
has been working on a large contract 
ever since. 

A number of instances where vari- 
ous glass products were bought in for- 
eign countries, particularly Germany, 
have come to light. The war has cut 
off the supply. The result of this was 


(Continued on page 97) 
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FOR AMERICA FIRST 


A Series of Remarkable Communications From the Country’s 


Leading Men of Affairs 


What should be done to encourage the establish- 
ment of plants in this country for the production of 
materials that heretofore have been obtained abroad? 
How can our people be led to consider America first 
in all their purchasing? Answers to these two ques- 
tions were requested by The Iron Trade Review from 
the executives of leading steel companies, the heads 
of numerous manufacturing establishments, as well as 
from well known scientists, teachers and men high in 
the government service. Their replies appear below. 

These communications are bristling with ideas and 
contain many pertinent and interesting suggestions. 
They all indicate that a careful examination of our 
national resources and deficiencies would reveal that 
in many directions we have placed too much reliance 
on foreign sources in obtaining raw and semi-finished 
materials for manufacturing purposes. In addition, we 
have shown a tendency to buy many finished products 
abroad that could have been purchased to greater 


advantage at home, with the result that our home 
producers have been stultified and we now find our- 
selves totally dependent on Europe for articles we 
are all but unable to obtain. 


What is the remedy? 


Many suggestions are offered, but with singular 
unanimity our contributors voice the need for a 
scientifically constructed and administered tariff that 
will afford real protection in the many directions 
where it is greatly needed. “Take the tariff out of 
politics,” ts the demand. 

Of no less importance is the necessity for co- 
operation with business instead of antagonism on the 
part of our national government. This plea runs 
throughout the entire series of communications 
and it is as emphatically expressed by men not 
actively concerned with business affairs as with 
those who are seen every day on the firing line. 


Four Requisites For Home Production 


BY JOHN A TOPPING 


Chairman, Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


ITH reference to the question, “How, in my 
W csiivation can manufacturers be encouraged to 

establish plants in this country for the production 
of materials which have heretofore been imported, and 
how to encourage buying at home of products that we have 
been obtaining from abroad”, permit me to say, in brief, that 
the way to encourage the production of anything is to 
make production profitable, and the way to discourage 
purchases abroad and stimulate purchases at home, is to 
make purchases abroad unprofitable 
and those at home profitable. The 
specific methods or policy which, in 
my opinion, should be adopted to 
influence the results suggested, would 
be 

First: 

Second: 
House Bill No. 15657, relating to 
sales regulation of patented machin- 
ery and products. 

Third: Reforms should be made 
in patent law practice by establish 
ing higher standarfls of qualification 
for practice, together with amend- 
ments to the patent laws providing 





Adequate tariff protection. 
Repeal of Section 3 of 


for compulsory working of patents. 
Fourth: Administrative reforms 
should also be made in patent office 
operations and efforts towards great- 
er efficiency through increased com- 
pensation, in order to obtain and 
hold better ability than is now possi- 
ble in the administration of the 
patent office affairs of the country. 
21 
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As to the first item, it is well understood that capital 
cannot be induced to embark in any new enterprise on 
account of the extraordinary hazards involved, unless 
fully insured against the risks of business not incident 
to management, or, to put it another way, without a 
protective tariff to insure the business against unfair 
competition from abroad, during the experimental stages 
of organization and operation, and also to provide profit 
sufficient to properly compensate for the general risks 
involved. As to the second proposition, 
capital would naturally hesitate to 
exploit new methods, processes or 
machinery, if subject to legal restric- 
tions regulating their right to con- 
trol either the use or the price of 
patented processes or devices as 
without such control profits might 
not be sufficient to cover properly 
the usual cost of pioneering or pro- 
moting the sale of new articles or 
devices. Monopoly and high price, 
thus stimulated, is not an unmixed 
evil, as such conditions only tend 
to stimulate research and inventive 
talent to supply a substitute, so that 
ultimately, competition protects the 
public. 

As to the third and fourth proposi- 
tions, it is a well-known fact that 
many patents are issued where the 
title is impossible to defend, due 
largely to unskilled preparation of 
the specifications and claims, or to 
careless and unskilled prosecution 











’ 
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of the application to the patent office, and proper 
skill can only be attracted by better compensation, 
so that if inventors are to be_ properly protected, 
the employment of better skill, both within and 
without the patent office, would certainly tend to mini- 
mize the chances of infringement and to lessen litiga- 
tion, all of which should tend to stimulate inventive skill 
and create a condition of greater confidence for the 
investment of capital, for the development of new proc- 
esses and devices. 

Amendments also should be made to our existing laws 
to provide for compulsory working of patents within a 
reasonable time, in accordance with the general provision 
of foreign patent laws, which would tend to stimulate 
new industry here, whereas the existing laws tend to 
stimulate working operations on patents issued to Amer- 
icans in foreign fields, and supplying home demands from 
these established foreign sources, while the American 
patents frequently remain dormant for an indefinite period. 


As to the question of stimulating purchases at home, | 


The Whole World 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
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think it will be conceded that buyers of any product would 
prefer a home supply, for obvious reasons, and only go 
abroad when it is profitable to do so, so that this question 
will settle itself through competitive influences and does 
not seem to me to call for consideration. 

Dr. Whitaker, of Columbia College, in a recent article, 
expressed himself as believing that American manufac- 
turers lacked confidence in chemists and attributes our 
present inability to supply certain articles to lack of 
co-operation between our manufacturers and_ scientists. 

In my opinion, absence of governmental co-operation and 
confidence, and the presence of governmental antagonism, 
interference and distrust, rather than lack of co-operation 
with scientific specialists, is more largely responsible for 
the disappointing showing made in recent years towards 
a more self-contained position which we should maintain 
as a manufacturing nation, and, furthermore, unless busi- 
ness is assured of governmental and legislative efficiency, 
personal efficiency on the part of business will not insure 
a proper growth either in old or new fields of endeavor. 


Buys In America 


WILLIAM C REDFIELD 


Secretary of Commerce 


ANUFACTURERS in the United States have had 

new and large markets opened to them as a 

result of the European war. Literally, the world 
is playing into their hands—not only across seas and 
boundary lines, but right here in their own country. All 
that is necessary is that the American manufacturers 
have the vision to see and the courage to grasp the 
opportunities offered. 

With emphatic words, William C. Redfield, secretary of 
commerce, made the foregoing points when he _ was 
requested to give his views as to the special significance 
carried in the subject “Buy it in America”. By no means. 
did he confine himself to the added domestic buying, but 
rather he coupled the doméstic and foreign fields and 
defined the bearing the European war will have upon 
the industrial markets of this country. It has been 
inevitable from the beginning of the conflict, he de- 
clared, with the industries of the warring countries ejther 
stopped entirely or partly, or diverted to other than commer- 
cial purposes, that many of the nations of the world must 
look to this country for goods. For the iron and steel trade 
he sees splendid opportunities in the immediate future. 

“It hardly needs to be said.” he stated, “that our indus- 
trial outlook is in a stage of rapid transition. There has 
been in recent years great growth in our exports of 
manufactures as shown by our shipments abroad of iron 
and steel products of many kinds, including automobiles, 
harvesting machinery, and other products. Nevertheless 
immediate touch with the great buying world abroad has 
been wanting in a large number of our industries. They 
have not felt its importance nor grasped its practicability. 

“With the war and the consequent temporarily depress- 
ing effect upon cur industries came also another and to 
many an unexpected factor. The first result of the war 
was shock. The second result, unforeseen by many, but 
inevitable was stimulation, and this stimulus we 


just as 
feeling increasingly. In the field of war the 


are now 
industrial districts of several countries are occupied as 
the very place of battle. Such cities as Liege, Roubaix 
and Lille are not producing. There has come also a 
partial stoppage in other industries in belligerent lands 


because of the withdrawal of operatives for battle and 
because the production which remained was in some 
measure diverted to the purpose of war. Together with 
these have come an increased consumption in some lines 
arising from the destruction and the wear and tear of 
war. It has been inevitable from the beginning of the 
contest that under these conditions many of the nations 
of the world should look to us for goods. Those nations 
not concerned in the war but which were buying of the 
belligerents find often they can no longer procure goods 
where they got them before. The industries of some of 
the belligerents themselves are either stopped in whole 
or part or occupied in making supplies for the consump- 
tion arising from the war. They themselves to a con- 
siderable degree must purchase from others. Hence there 
has arisen quickly and strenuously the need the world 
over for buying in America. It is true that ‘business as 
usual’ is a current motto in Great Britain and that her 
industries are doing their utmost, and with marked suc- 
cess, not only to maintain themselves but to increase their 
trade while the conflict goes on. Still it is perhaps too 
much to expect that they shall do more than fully hold 
their own as yet. Even if they should actually gain 
there will still be a vacancy left by others who are 
‘hors de combat’ industrially for the present. 

“The world is turning to us for goods. The substance 
of the phrase ‘Buy it in America’ is repeated in every land 
the wide world over. The Argentine minister of foreign 
affairs cables the ambassador of Argentina here that 
American manufactures can take the place left vacant by 
the withdrawal of European industries from Argentine 
markets. And Argentine is no exception. It is the case 
everywhere. One has therefore but to look at the columns 
of the daily press and at the records of export shipments 
from many ports to see that the movement of ‘Buy it in 
America’ has had large practical effects already. Of this 
the change from an import merchandise balance in August 
to an export merchandise excess of $17,000,000 in Septem- 
ber was itself an example. This growth, however, has so 
continued that October showed an export excess of $57,- 
000,000 and November, though a shorter month, with two 
holidays, exceeded $60,000,000. In this way we shall have 
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paid in the last three months about $135,000,000 of our 
foreign obligations in goods and this at a time when our 
largest export ‘specialty, cotton, was significant by its 
absence from our foreign shipments. 

“But this it not all. Americans who have been buying 
abroad find also that their supplies from foreign sources 
are diminished or cut off and they too are forced to buy 
in America. Here opens a great opportunity for Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Some will say, as some have said, 
that if they should undertake to supply the American 
demand hitherto met from Europe, the time will come 
when the war is over when the old source of supply will 
re-assert itself, and they lack belief in themselves suffi- 
ciently to undertake that risk. ~This ignores, as industrial 
fear is apt to ignore, essential factors in the situation. 
Much of Europe is busy destroying alike its industrial 
equipment and its skilled industrial operatives and in 
mortgaging its financial future. The men who are dying 
on the field of battle are the flower of the young men of 
the combatant nations. Out of any large factory in any 
one of the warring powers, and particularly those upon 
the continent where universal conscription is the rule, a 
large percentage of the operatives have gone or will go 
to the front, and if the sacrifice continues as it has been 
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going on, a large percentage of them will be wounded 
and many will be killed. To repeat: Nations recover 
quickly from war, as history shows, but Europe is destroy- 
ing as fast as it can and on an unprecedented scale workmen 
and its industrial equipment and every step in that destruc- 
tion makes them less able to restore the strength of their 
competition after the war to the condition where it stood 
before the war. Furthermore, they are destroying their 
capital. Some at least of the fighting powers will emerge 
from battle with less money, fewer skilled workmen, less 
equipment, less productive capacity all round than they 
had before. 

“The world is playing into the hands of American 
manufacturers. True, we must in time pay our share of 
the bill but our ability to pay that share without incon- 
venience depends much on how well we use the present 
opportunity. Europe is playing with her utmost skill 
and force the game of destruction. Will America play 
with her utmost skill and force the game of construc- 
tion? If so, she will emerge normally stronger just as 
the belligerents must emerge normally weaker. ‘Buy it 
in America,’ therefore, has a double value now. It means 
advantage to the buyer and to the maker and has in it 
a large element of patriotic purpose.” : 


Lets All Pull Together for America 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF A LARGE STEEL COMPANY 


AM AT A LOSS to understand why the business 
| world today is not more optimistic. There has not 


been a time within the last fifty years when all kinds 
of business ought to feel the effects of upward tendencies 
as they really should at this very period. There is all of 


Europe, practically speaking, mixed up in this awful war, 
and here is this great big country—really nothing the 
matter with it but a lot of Republican politicians finding 
fault with the Democratic politicians because they are 
boosting business conditions. If every man in the United 
States, the Republicans, Democrats, and so-called Pro- 
gressives, and any other kind of “isms” that are in exist- 
ence, would, at this time, all pull for old America, in a 
business way, with only common ordinary sense, we 
would have the greatest prosperity that any country has 
ever known. 

Every American factory should be running at this 
time full, night and day; railroads should be opening up 
new territory and getting ready for millions of emigrants 


who have already made up their. minds to leave. Europe 
as soon as it is possible to do so; there should be in 
London today 200 or 300 American drummers endeavor- 
ing to get a portion of the world’s tonnage of all kinds 
which formerly has been placed through Germany and 
other European makers. 

Just think of it;.this country is a country of peace, 
where all the world can look with thanksgiving that such 
a great big country is in tranquillity with every other 
nation. I think it is time that every man who stands in 
the position of a moulder of public opinion—as daily and 
weekly papers are—should certainly do only what’ com- 
mon sense tells them they should do. 

I am candid in saying that the feeling among our-own 
salesmen and our entire organization is that conditions 
are actually better; buyers are willing to place orders 
for immediate rollings, giving us their specifications. Of 
course, the price is not what we would like to see, but 
we first must get the sentiment, secondly the mills filled 
up, and after that the price will take care of itself. 


Buy Your Ore in America 


BY R H SWEETSER 


President, Thomas Iron Co. 


° 
CANNOT add anything to what has already been said 
and published regarding the production of many mate- 
rials in the United States which previous to the Euro- 

pean war were made in Europe, unless it would be to say 

that I believe the pig iron manufacturers of the eastern 
states can get more of their ore from New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania than they have up to this time. This 


would mean, however, mining on a scale that would reduce 
the cost of ore put on cars at the mines, and it might call 
for a re-adjustment of freight rates consistent with the rates 
on Lake ores in other parts of the country for similar hauls. 


With the introduction of by-product coke, there should be a 


._ more extended use of the by-products in manufacturing the 


many articles that come from the coal-tar products. 


The United States First 
By Frank Hitchcock 
President, Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Co. 
We are always for the United States of America first 
and we believe that anything that can be bought as cheap 
in this country as any place else, should be bought here. 
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Divorce the Tariff From Politics 


BY S P BUSH 


President, Buckeye Steel Casting Co. 


T IS ALWAYS the case that before anyone is willing 
to invest any money in an enterprise they must have 
some confidence in the future; that for effort put forth 
and money invested there must be an opportunity for a 
fair reward, probably a somewhat greater reward than 
accrues from those industries already in existence. 
Naturally the tariff must be a very potent influence in 
encouraging a new industry. It is not doubted in this 
day that there is a very substantial difference in the 
level of values between the United States and European 
countries, and it is not supposable that in starting a new 
industry, improved or cost reducing methods could at 
once be developed to overcome the difference in the level 


of values, so that in a general way there must be a 
tariff that will protect. 
The short cut to a successful start would be in some 


cases at least, bringing to this country a few already 
skilled in the art of producing the article desired, and 
in view of the fact that more industry means more labor, 


and as immigration is taking place constantly, there can 
I have said, 


be no reasonable objection to this. As 
A Very Simple Proposition 
By William Q. Wales 
President, Brown-Wales Co. 
UR impression is that finished products are brought 
abroad largely on account of the cost. We cannot 


but believe that preference would be given to home 
manufacturers except that those goods bought abroad can be 
imported so much cheaper than they can be made here. 
We do not know what the solution is except in the tariff. 
It seems to us entirely the cost of labor and either that will 
have to be reduced to meet conditions abroad or else a tariff 


will have to be put in effect which will warrant paying 
increased wages here. The writer remembers when tin 
plate was not manufactured in this country at all, every- 
thing used here coming from Wales. Many dealers in that 


article scouted the idea of manufacturing it in this country, 
Lut just as soon as a protective tariff was put on the 
article there were a number of plants started, and now 
with a lower protection practically all the tin plate used in 
this country is made here, and we believe this is the 
secret of home consumption in other lines. As a rule we 
cannot afford to pay high wages unless some protection is 


even to warrant it. 


An Adequate Tariff Wanted 
By George Mesta 


President, Mesta Machine Co. 


N MY OPINION the best way to encourage manufactur- 
ers to establish plants in this country for the production 
of materials that been imported into 

the United States in large quantities is to give them ample 


heretofore have 


tariff protection for a number of years, or, until the busi- 


ness has been well established in this country. The _ best 


illustration of this is the tin plate industry in this country. 
Had it not been for the McKinley tariff law, I believe that 
we would still be importing most of our tin plate. 


time at least, and it 
the tariff should be 
question for 
be some 


tariff must protect for a 
seem rather essential that 
out of politics and made a 
with. There would have to 
between the tariff and the of production, 
would be absolutely essential for a suitable govern- 
ment authority to have access to the cost. It would not 
be objectionable to provide such information if the govern- 
ment is to provide protection. 


the 
would 
taken 
to deal 


experts 
relation 


cost and it 


In this connection I venture the suggestion that with 
the tariff and an income tax it will be deemed essential 
in time that determination of costs according to some 
well defined principles and rules will be a requirement 
of the federal government, and possibly this will go hand 
in hand with co-operation on the part of competitors in 
every industry where competition threatens a fair profit. 
In order that there may which to lay a 
tax, it is essential that there shall be a profit. If there 
are no profits there can be no business, and competition 
is destructive and uneconomic when products are sold at 
or below cost, or without a fair profit. 


be incomes on 


Let Us Be Optimists 
By A. F. Whiting 
Secretary Whiting Foundry Equipment Co 


E ARE firm believers in your slogan “America 
First” and of buying in home markets rather than 
abroad. Particularly is this to be advocated in 
the face of a hard winter and every indication of suffering 
by the great mass of our unemployed working men and 
women. Let us build up our own industries; let us 
advocate and promote the establishment of new industries 
for the purpose of supplying the markets of the states with 
many of the manufactured lines formerly purchased abroad. 
Let us be optimists, way our faith in 
our own country and in our ability to produce good goods 
at economical The and if we 
all go forth in the spirit of optimism and with the deter- 


showing in every 


prices. held is open to us 
mination to buy American products it will help restore con- 


fidence, re-instate the idle workingmen in our factories, 
giving them the opportunity to earn a wage sufficient for 


their support, making them independent of charities. 


#Bducate Consumers 
By Albert Sauveur 


Metallurgy and Metailography, 
Harvard University 


Professor of 


HAVE no doubt but that many iron and steel products 
which in the past have been imported from Europe could 
to me that 


be manufactured in this country. It seems 
the essential point is to convince the consumers that the 
mark “Made in America” stands for as high quality as 
“Made in Germany,” if not higher. The prevalent belief 


that foreign-made are necessarily superior to domestic-made 
articles should be uprooted, as in the majority of cases it 
is unwarranted. 

Not being a manufacturer, I am unable to suggest any plan 
of action to bring about so desirable a change in the atti- 
circumstance which | greatly regret. 


tude of consumers, a 
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Congress Should Offer Some Relief 


BY ALLERTON S CUSHMAN 


Director, The Institute of Industrial Research 


T IS MY BELIEF that unless congress offers some 

relief to the present situation, we cannot reasonably 

expect manufacturers to embark on new enterprises, 
the future success of which would have to depend upon 
conditions which cannot now be accurately forecasted. 
If some amendments to the now existing tariff law of 
the country could be made, by means of which a dump- 
ing clause could be inserted, forbidding foreign manu- 
facturers to sell materials in this country at lower prices 
than they sell in other countries, a considerable amount 
of unfair competition would he removed from American 
enterprises. 

It is useless to talk about. starting new plants in 
this country to produce materials that have been 
heretofore imported, if, either at the present or at 
some future time, foreign producers are permitted to under- 
sell the domestic article for a price which may be at, or 
even below, cost. Since we have a law in this country, 
which is pointed against unfair competition between our 
own home producers, it is difficult to understand why we 
should permit the same sort of unfair competition from 
foreign producers. 

| believe that our system of permitting foreigners to 
take out patents without the necessity of working them 
in this country does our people great harm. The fact 
that with certain countries equalizing arrangements have 
been made does not, in my opinion, operate to our 
advantage. It is very well known how difficult it is for 


Americans to obtain just consideration in certain foreign 
patent offices. 

When it comes to the question of attempting to induce 
manufacturers to establish plants for the production of 
new materials which heretofore have been imported, I 
find that capital is very shy, even in the face of figures 
which show sufficient profits on an ante-bellum basis. 
Capital immediately points out that the danger of foreign 
competition and cheap labor is too great, under the 
present existing laws, to justify any new chemical indus- 
tries in the United States. In the manufacture of clever 
and ingenious mechanical devices, we have in the past 
and will continue in the future to lead the world. I need 
only to instance such articles as typewriters, cash regis- 
ters, phonographs, sewing machines, adding machines, 
efc., etc. 

However, it is in the line of chemical industry and 
chemical engineering that we have been heretofore particu- 
larly deficient, and our manufacturers and_ capitalists 
need> more knowledge of the great value of this 
particular line of advance before they can be expected 
to embark upon enterprises in which chemical engineering 
is the most important consideration. Nevertheless, it 
is my belief that American capitalists, manufacturers and 
industrial chemists stand ready to accomplish all that is 
necessary for our independent production, provided our 
law-makers see fit to grant a reasonable amount of pro- 
tection for new-born enterprises. 


Aim for Quality Rather Than Quantity 


BY RH RICE 


General Eiectric Company 


AM OF THE OPINION that American consumers 

of material are always desirous of securing material 

which they need in the United States, and the only 
reason for going outside of the country is to secure ma- 
terial which for one reason or another our manufacturers 
are unable or unwilling to produce. 

\s an example, on a recent occasion requiring some 
sheet metal of specified elastic limit, I was unable to find 
any manufacturer in this country who would even con- 
sider selling material on any specification of elastic limit, 
except after a very long and vexatious search, and even 
then the elastic limit specified was not high enough to 
serve the purpose in view. 

| was aware at the time that such material could 
be obtained abroad without difficulty. The reason for 
this state of affairs in America seems to be the 
focusing of the steel manufacturers on the question 
of large production. It is, of course, in developing new 
apparatus, impossible to guarantee large production at 
the outset, and our manufacturers ought to recognize the 
desirability of encouraging development by being willing 
to supply small quantities at a reasonable price, which I 
should think could be done by proper organization. 

There are many disadvantages connected with dealing 


with foreign concerns in the purchase of material. Not 
the least of these is the question of delivery. Now that 


business is dull and factories are empty I find a consid- 
erably greater inclination among our manufacturers to 
consider special requests for new material than has 
heretofore been the case. 


American Made Special Steels Compete 
Successfully 
By George Baker, 


General Manager of Sales, Illinois Steel Co. 


ITH reference to the importation of special and 

alloy steels from Europe, for the past two years 

we have been supplying a considerable tonnage of 
steel in competition with the imported product, consisting of 
high carbon, high chrome, high chrome-nickel, chromium, 
chrome-silico-manganese spring steel and _ silico-manganese 
spring steel. All of these alloy steels are made by an electric 
process and we have leen very successful in producing a 
satisfactory quality. 

Our inquiry and production is constantly increasing in 
these special steels and we believe that a little experience by 
the manufacturers in this country will enable them to fur- 
nish these special steels, both in a quality and price satis- 


factory to the consumer. 
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We Need an Honest Tariff Commission 


BY C M FENTON 


Columbus Iron & Steel Co. 


ficiently encourage American manufacturers to es- 

tallish plants here to supply the home markets and 
displace a portion and eventually the most of the $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of imports this nation now buys abroad. 


I N MY OPINION five principles are involved to suf- 


1.—Protection, by scientifically administered tariff. 

2—Confidence, in future of business and the present 
administration. 

3—Harmony, between labor and capital and a_realiza- 
tion on the part of both that each is dependent upon 
constructive and executive brains. 

4—Education, of the people by the press that their best 
interests are conserved by using exclusively home products 
and that they travel in and see the United States first. 

5,.—Peace. 

Create a non-partisan tariff commission to scientifically 
adjust the tariff so as to protect sufficiently both labor 
and capital against foreign competition with power to 
advance or reduce rates of duty quarterly as conditions 
arise and business demands. This will create immediately 
confidence in general business, in the administration and 
the safety of expansion. 

Require all manufacturers to stamp the products “Made 
in the United States” and properly grade them according 
to established trade customs. 

Make by national law labor organizations financially 
responsible so their members will be compelled to carry 
out their contracts just the same as corporations and 


firms are now compelled to carry out their contracts, or | 


suffer damages; also make the officers and board mem- 
bers of labor organizations: criminally liable for the acts 
of their organization members when they break the laws, 
as they generally do under the orders of such leaders by 
destroying property, beating up workmen and frequently 
committing murder when they refuse to join their organi- 
zations. 

Education should be undertaken by the press by sys- 
tematically publishing arguments and thus _ teaching 
Americans that it is highly patriotic to use only goods 
of American manufacture and thus make it quickly fash- 
ionable to wear, eat and use only American products, 
covering the entire schedule of necessities as well as 
luxuries, and that everything needed in America can be 
made here as perfectly as elsewhere on the globe; that 
Americans should first visit and see the leading cities and 
wonders of our 48 states before they tour Europe, and 
that no man or woman is loyal or patriotic unless he 
knows his own country first. 

Nowdays people read papers far more than they read 
books and the press unitedly can aid the people along 
the Abraham Lincoln way, that dollars spent at home 
remain here to continually do good, but dollars spent 
abroad are “kissed goodby” and are rarely seen again. 
Peace we should have both at home and abroad at any 
price. 

Within a year I had occasion to visit Joplin, Mo., a 
fine city of 30,000 people, the center of the zinc ore in- 
dustry of the southwest. I found the business dying and 
the people dissatisfied and “ag’in the government”, be- 
cause Congress last year had reduced the duty on im- 
ported zinc ore from lc per pound specific duty to 10 
per cent according to value. As foreign zinc ores are 


entered at the various custom houses at $20 per ton, the 
zinc mines now have $2 protection as against $20 per ton 
heretofore, and they are unable to compete with South 
American, Mexican and Spanish mines where labor is 
about eight to ten times cheaper. In consequence, the 
mines of Missouri, Arkansas and Kansas were being 
closed rapidly; 20,000 miners were thrown out of work 
and business in that district generally demoralized. 

It was my privilege last August to go through a num- 
ber of large pottery plants in Sebring, O. These manu- 
facturers, with the co-operation of the pottery workers’ 
union, had taken “time by the forelock” and had. per- 
suaded the Underwood tariff committee to give their 
industry 40 per cent protective duty after President Wil- 
son had authorized Secretary of Commerce Redfield to 
investigate six English potteries and compare them with 
six American potteries. Secretary Redfield set forth the 
results of his findings in a pamphlet entitled “The Cost 
of Manufacturing Pottery in England and America.” 

The potteries were all busy and contented; potteries 
of the entire country were running from 75 to 80 per 
cent of normal and making some money, while general 
business all through Ohio was depressed, and other plants, 
such as steel mills, wire, tin plate, woolen mills, under- 
wear and other industries were only running from 35 to 
40 per cent of normal, and the business that they were 
doing was on such a close margin that the owners were 
dissatisfied. The pottery industry is the only one that I 
know of that was investigated scientifically by the Under- 
wood committee. 

I, therefore, conclude that an honest, capable tariff com- 
mission could. quickly find the cause of our business ill- 
ness and would have the power to apply the remedy. 
Let us hope our next Congress will rise above politics 
and see the right way. It is perfectly plain to some 
of our citizens but others befog the course with academic 
arguments. In addition, it is high time some action be taken 
looking toward an amelioration of present conditions and it 
should he the duty of every business man to preach the gos- 
pel of scientific protection wherever he goes. 


American Steel Leads the World 
By Bradley Stoughton, 
Consulting Engineer 


MONG many of the manufacturers of the United 

States the custom has been prevalent of buying high 

grade steels, and especially steels having high tensile 
strength and also alloy steels, from manufacturers in Ger- 
many and England. This is due in part to the survival of 
the argument, which ought long ago to have died out, that 
Americans cannot make as high grade steel as foreigners; 
and in part to indifference of the American steel manu- 
facturers themselves towards the trade in steeis of very 
high grade. 

If the curtailment of importation of this high grade and 
alloy steel will serve to educate American manufacturers to 
a thorough knowledge of the fact that American steel makers 
can and will make just as good quality steel as foreigners, 
we prophesy that the future importations of high grade and 
special steels will be materially reduced, even after the con- 
clusion of the present disturbed conditions in Europe. 
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Details as to What We Are Up Against 


BY JOSEPH G BUTLER, JR. 


Who Needs No Introduction 


T IS NEEDLESS to say that I am very much in favor 

of having everything made in America that can be so 

made or produced. I also think that “America First,” is 
a good thing to tie to. The Brier Hill Steel Co. uses 
the following: 

Eighty per cent Ferro-Manganese: We buy both the English 
and the German make. We would gladly buy this article 
from domestic sources, if there were any. The Steel Cor- 
poration makes its own supply of this material from ores 
brought from Russia, India and Brazil, and _ occasionally 
is on the market with a surplus product. We buy it from 
abroad, because we cannot find it at home, from a depend- 
able source. 

Magnesite: Our material comes from Austria-Hungary, 
and there is no domestic source of supply for this 
material. There are considerable deposits of magnesite in 
California, but the material is really too pure for open- 
hearth purposes. Magnesite brick are made in this country 
but from material brought from Austria-Hungary. 

Chrome Ore: We use a few tons of this material every 
month, and our supply comes either from Turkey or from 
Rhodesia in South Africa. There is no domestic supply 
that we are aware of. Chrome brick are made in this 


country, but from material imported from abroad as above. 

Fifty per cent Ferro-Silicon: We use a ton or two of 
this material every month, and our present supplies were 
shipped from Sweden. There is no domestic source of 
supply, although the material is made in some quantity at 
Welland, Ontario. Our last purchases some six months ago 
came from Sweden, because it was to be had at a price some 
dollars per ton under the Canadian product. We also use 
some 10 per cent ferro-silicon, and this of course comes from 
domestic producers. 

Aluminum: We use a ton or two of this material every 
month and use the domestic material. The shipments come 
to us from Niagara Falls, New York. 

We use no foreign tool steels and never have, buying 
domestic materials only. Our laboratory, of course, uses 
certain chemicals which are not produced in this country, 
and which must be purchased from abroad, also occasional 
articles of glassware, which are imported from Germany or 
Austria, and which are supposed to be superior to those of 
domestic manufacturers. This business only amounts to a 
few dollars a month. In conclusion, it is needless to say 
that any article made in The United States of America, will 
always be given the preference. 


The Iron and Steel Industry is Patriotic 


BY ROBERT P LAMONT 


President, American Steel Foundries 


t tMPORT practically no material except ferro- 

W manganese. The manufacture of this article, of 

course, depends primarily upon a source of man- 

ganese ore, and as long as the most accessible supply of this 

material for the time being is in Europe, and as long as the 

material can be produced cheaper there than here, manu- 
facturers will naturally look to Europe for their supplies. 

No doubt there are a good many cases of manufacturers 
huying foreign materials when equally satisfactory materials 
can be found in this country, but, as a general proposition, I 
think this is not true in the iron and steel business. Most 
manufacturers prefer to buy materials in this country, when 
they can be had of equally good quality for the same 
price. 

Certain materials, however, in the manufacture of 
which labor is a large percentage of the cost, can be pro- 
duced more cheaply in Europe than here, and as long as the 
Democratic party is in charge of the tariff, I see no chance 
of American manufacturers competing. It is largely a com- 
mercial matter. Our people cannot reasonably be expected to 
pay a higher price for American made articles than for 
European made articles of the same quality. American manu- 
facturers will not go into lines in which they know they 
cannot compete with foreign costs. 

There is, however, it seems to me, a fertile field for 
“America First’ educational work in the line of cloth fabrics, 
dress goods, and wearing apparel of various sorts. For 
some reason or other, many of our people prefer to buy 
materials of this kind with foreign labels, even where the 
articles themselves are no better than can be produced at 
home. So true is this that in many lines it is almost use- 
less to attempt to sell an American made article, and the 


stock phrases most effective in ‘making sales are, “This is 
a foreign model”, “This is imported material,” etc. Our 
annual imports of articles of this sort run into enormous 
figures, and anything that can be done to create a sentiment 
among our people in favor of American made articles of 
this kind will very materially help our balance of trade and 
our financial position generally. 


Give Us a Scientific Tarift 
“By Silas J. Llewellyn 
President, Interstate Iron “& Steel Co. 


HE BREAKING out of the European war has cer- 

tainly been of wonderful educational advantage to 

the business men of the United States, and it seems 
to me that you have crystallized into your features the 
very things that are needed to be particularly developed and 
worked out. My suggestion as to encouraging our manu- 
facturers to produce goods that have been imported naturally 
gravitates to the wonderful achievement under the McKinley 
tin-plate tariff, which in a few short years demonstrated 
exactly what could be done, and similar protection and 
encouragement for die stuffs, textiles and in another way for 
our merchant marine would undoubtedly produce very 
satisfactory results. 

Rather than undertake to develop new factories to manu- 
facture goods that are needed under temporary foreign war 
conditions, it is better to enlarge our present factories by 
patronizing to a greater extent American made goods and by 
giving them preference over imported articles. 
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BY W S PILLING 


Pilling & Crane 


you propose will not be due to any lack of enterprise nor 

ability among American manufacturers, but to the fear or 
practical certainty that after the close of the European war 
many such plants would be unable to compete with foreign 
factories, due to disadvantages in natural conditions and 
disparity in cost of labor. The most certain way of encour- 
aging the establishment of such plants would be a reasonable 
tariff to offset the advantages of foreign competitors. It 
can hardly be supposed that Americans would go to the 
expense of installing special machinery and processes and 
building up an organization, all of which would be valueless 
as soon as imports could be resumed. 


I THINK that the difficulty of establishing such plants as 


My impression is, therefore, that manufacturers will pro- 
ceed rather slowly under present tariff conditions. No doubt 
many industries could be built up, just as the tin plate busi- 
ness was built up, by reasonable tariff, and when once 
established many such enterprises might be successful under 
reduced or even eliminated tariffs. It is not, of course, 
possible to place all such projected plans under one classi- 
fication, as there might be exceptions to the general rule, 
but in my opinion the tariff situation will be the governing 
factor to prevent the establishment of many plants which 
could ultimately produce the desired materials. The pioneers 
would have to be both patriotic and charitable, and possibly 
be prepared to lose heavily at the outset. 


Colossal Trade Directory Suggested 


BY GEORGE F STEEDMAN 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


that any results along the suggested line could be 

reached only through the initiative of the bureau of 
commerce at Washington. A comprehensive trade directory, 
or illustrated census of United States manufacturers, divided 
according to product, issued by the government and dis- 
tributed broadcast, would, to my mind, be of great value, 
enabling any purchasing agent to find out quickly and 
authoritatively, just what company in our country manu- 
factures any article which he may choose to buy. 


I BELIEVE that the proposition you put forth is so big 


We feel that in this tremendous country of ours that the 
first thing one needs is information as to where a certain 
material or certain product can be bought. 

As regards encouraging manufacturers to establish plants 


in this country for the production of materials that hereto- 
fore have been obtained abroad, I think it will be necessary 
to have some governmental bureau, through which statistics 
could be obtained in popular, easily understood form, as to 
what we are buying abroad and who is buying it. In other 
words, both the question of purchasing American made 
goods and building American factories for products now im- 
ported could be greatly helped by the bureau of commerce 
in Washington, giving to the average small manufacturer in- 
formation along these lines, which it is very hard, if not 
impossible, to obtain today. 

I believe it is a well authenticated fact that the German 
government serves its manufacturers in a similar manner, 
in many ways, including foreign trade as well as domestic. 


We Should Meet on a Common Ground 


BY E A S CLARKE 


President, Lackawanna Steel Co. 


HE SLOGAN “America First” is surely a proper 

I one, and such publications as THE Iron Trape Review 

are to be commended for their interest in the subject, 
and they undoubtedly can do a great deal of good through 
their advertising and editorial columns. 

It is my opinion, however, that the greatest good will be 
obtained by the individual efforts of manufacturers in seek- 
ing out in their legitimate territories customers who have 
depended upon foreign manufacturers for their supplies of 
raw, semi-finished or finished goods, and be prepared to 
spend both time and money (coupled with a world of pa- 
tience) to furnish not fairly good substitutes but articles 
quite as good as the customers have been accustomed to 
receive from foreign manufacturers. 

The maximum of success will, in individual cases, be gov- 
erned by the ability of American manufacturers to obtain 
specific qualities and quantities of raw materials necessary 
for the production of special goods, but aside from that 
feature I believe it is more a question of willingness upon 


the part of buyer and seller to find a neutral ground upon 
which to do business. 


Statistics Wanted 
By Walter Wood 
R. D. Wood & Co. 


How can manufacturers be encouraged to establish plants 
in this country to replace articles that have been heretofore 
imported ? 

There is no better way to bring such condition about than 
the steps you are now taking—for the papers not only to start 
the thought in the community, but at the same time lay be- 
fore them statistics of those articles, together with their 
price and probable cost, which have heretofore come from 
abroad. This last information will be an incentive to 
ambitious men, starting their minds thinking. Publicity will 
always bring its own reward. 
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Reciprocity Necessary to Prosperity 
By George M. Verity, 
President, American Rolling Mill Co. 


\KING the matter in the abstract, the manufacturers 

of the United States are now more anxious than ever 

to do business with all the nations of the world, as 
we have surplus food stuffs, materials and manufactured 
products which they need and must have. 

There must, however, be more or less reciprocity and we 
must therefore be prepared to purchase such materials or 
products abroad as will be helpful to our progress and 
development. 

The European war has shown us more clearly than ever 
before that there are certain materials that we have here- 
tofore secured very largely from continental Europe which 
are absolutely necessary to certain lines of manufacture here 
at home. Wherever possible such materials, manufactured or 
semi-manufactured products should either be produced at 
home or secured from countries other than those of con- 
tinental Europe. In other words, we should plan to make 
our industrial life absolutely self-dependent and to confine our 
purchases abroad to such things as can be secured to greater 
advantage there than at home. 


Give Us a Stable Government Policy 
By W. T. Hildrup Jr., 
General Manager, Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 


N A general way | would say that I do not believe 

American capital can be interested in new lines of 

domestic manufacture unless capital can be assured of 
some stability in legislation and a tariff fixed and admin 
istered in such a way that the American manufacturer can 
be protected at least to the extent of his increased labor 
costs in competition with foreign producers. The adminis- 
tration of a tariff is quite as important as the fixing of 
rates, as there have been cases in the past where through 
undervaluations the protection intended by the tariff bills has 
not been made effective. 

The introduction of government regulation of our indus- 
tries introduces a new element in business methods that will 
probably have far reaching consequences, and until the results 
of recent legislation are demonstrated it is not likely that 
capital will find new ventures, especially in manufacturing 
lines, attractive. 

In my opinion there is no nation or country on the face 
of the earth that has the possibilities possessed by the United 
States, but much of our natural advantage may be lost by 
lack of co-operation between the government, the capitalists 
and productive labor. 


Research Work Advisable 
By A. F. Meehan, 
Ross-Meehan Foundry Co. 


T SEEMS that while the present European war has 

greatly hampered the operations of many manufacturers 

in the United States, it will, at the same time, force 
upon them many ideas that only necessity may teach. Out- 
put and tonnage is the watchword of the great majority. 
When component parts entering into the manufactured 
product may be had without trouble, our manufacturers do 
not concern themselves as to the origin of these parts. But 
when these parts cannot be had, then the American manu- 
facturer shows at his very best, for his resourcefulness and 


ingenuity are called upon. 
We all know of many instances in this country of re- 
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search being carried on in almost every line with an idea 
of producing at home what we have all depended upon 
getting from Europe. This condition, of necessity, will 
greatly advance our commercial position and make this coun- 
try more prosperous and more independent than ever before. 
Probably we will become large exporters of many materials 
which have been, up to this time, considered impossible of 
production in this country, and which might have never 
been produced here had not the necessity for producing them 


been forced upon us. 


A New Deal at Washington 
By A. F. Huston, 


President, Lukens Iron & Steel Co. 


HERE has not been evidenced any disposition to 

encourage manufacturers in this country by the 

present government at Washington. I should say the 
first important thing to do would be to make an entire 
change down there and get some public spirited men in that 
would not only encourage manufacture in this country, but 
enact laws which would put a merchant marine under the 
American flag on the high seas. Germany has been a 
wonderful example of the encouragement of manufacture, 
but unfortunately at present is jeopardizing it all in this 
present terrible war. 


A New Tariff Policy Needed 
By Powell Stackhouse 
Directov, American Tron ¢> Steel Institute 


ITH the tariff policy of the national administra- 
tion there is no encouragement for American 
manufacturers to extend their plants for the pro- 
duction of competitive material for export or to replace that 
imported prior to the existing war in Europe, beyond such 
outlays for new plant as they can hope to recoup them- 
selves prior to the now uncertain termination of hostilities. 
There are doubtless minor lines of goods’ which with the 


present absence of foreign competition, our manufacturers 
may be forced to try to supply, and with the knowledge 


thus gained may become permanently profitable. 


How a Political Tariff Cuts 
By a Manufacturer of Edged Tools 


T IS an absolute fact that if manufacturers can pur- 

chase satisfactory material abroad cheaper than they can 

at home, it will be done, for the competition is so keen 
in all lines that advantage is taken of every point to bring 
down the cost of the finished product. The only way to en- 
courage home industries is to have a tariff that will allow 
the American manufacturer and purchaser to compete with 
the foreigner. This runs slightly into politics, but we can 
see no other way to encourage home trade. 

For instance, we manufacture an article which sells, at a 
very small profit to us, at $1.25. This same article at the 
present time is shipped into the United States by Germany, 
or was before the war, and sold in our own state at 40 
cents, and the article is fairly satisfactory at that. We, of 
course, cannot compete against the cheap labor of Germany, 
and therefore since the tariff has been changed on _ this 
article we have discontinued its manufacture. If the tariff 
was lowered on all the articles which we manufacture in a 
similar way, we would either have to go into another 
business or quit. We are hoping that this last election is 
merely a prelude to what is going to happen a little later, 
and if it is. we look for a boom in manufacturing. 
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HAT will be the early and the 

ultimate effects of the great 

European war upon the for- 
eign iron, steel and machinery com- 
merce of the United States? 

Will the breaking down of financial 
and credit machinery, as the result of 
the tremendous strain upon the liquid 
resources of the world have a paralyz- 
ing effect upon new enterprises in all 
countries, so that all markets indefinite- 
ly will remain much below normal 
which will tend to offset the reduced 
production and trade activity of the 
great nations now at war? 

Will enforced idleness or actual 
destruction of works and the upsetting 
of trade relations built up by long and 
studied effort in times of peace by 
the great manufacturing countries of 
Europe, both with one another and 
with neutral lands, impose eventually 
an extraordinary demand upon the 
capacity of the United States to supply 
the needs of the world, with the 
result that a radical relignment between 
buyers and sellers in the markets of 
both hemispheres will be brought about 
during the next few years? 


An Answer Being Sought 


The iron, steel and machinery manu- 
facturers of the United States now are 
searching for the final answer to these 
great questions, an answer whose im- 
portance to the course of industry of 
this country during the next few years 
would appear at this time scarcely to 
be overestimated. Upon the proper 
realization of and preparation for what- 
ever opportunity will be created by 
the vast readjustment of the world’s 
commerce to result from the cataclysmic 
process now in action, will hang the 
question whether the United States will 
take a surmounting position in foreign 
trade in iron and steel for which its 
geographical location, industrial develop- 
ment and great resources entitle it 
logically to occupy. 

Today it is pointed out that about 57 
per cent of the total iron and_ steel 
capacity of the world is represented 
among the nations actively at war. 
The United States stands alone as the 
one large steel power that is not 
directly involved in the great conflict. 
The world’s output of steel ingots and 
castings in 1913 was approximately 77,- 
000,000 metric tons. Of this total, the 
European countries now engaged in 


and Steel Products or Injure It? 
BY C J STARK 


war produced about 41,000,000 metric 
tons, the division being Germany and 
the independent state of Luxemburg 
18,949,929 tons; Great Britain, 7,788,797 
tons; France, 4,635,166 tons; Austria- 
Hungary 2,682,619 tons; Belgium, 2,- 
500,000 tons; Russia, 4,500,000 tons. 
Adding to the sum of these productions, 
the 31,300,874 gross tons or approxi- 
mately 31,800,000 metri: tons cast in the 
United States, it leaves but 4,000,000 
tons to the remaining countries of the 
globe, including Canada, with 1,000,000 
tons annually, which virtually is at 
war and Italy, which finally may be 
embroiled in the great struggle. Speak- 
ing broadly, therefore, the United 
States is the only portion of the iron 
and steel producing world today that is 
able to carry on a normal business. 
The production of pig iron and of 
steel ingots and castings and the total 
exports of pig iron, rolled iron and 
steel and miscellaneous iron and _ steel 
manufactures in 1913, of the six Euro- 
pean countries now at war, given in 
metric tons, are as follows 
Pig iron. Steel. Exports. 


19,291,920 18,949,929 6,497,262 
,788,797 5,131,733 


Germany .... 
Great Britain 10,820,381 


™N 


Belgium . 2,527,070 *2,500,000 1,722,308 
Peance ...:. 5,311,316 4,635,166 *150,000 
Austria- 

Hungary... *2,200,000 2,682,619 144,726 


a.) *4,200,000 *4,500,000 
*Estimated. 


Three of the four great exporting 
nations of the world in iron and _ steel 
now are at war. These, in order of 
importance, are Germany and Luxem- 
burg, Great Britain and Belgium. The 
United States is the only other nation 
of the world that compares in the 
extent of its foreign commerce in iron 
and steel with this trio. Germany and 
Luxemburg, Great Britain and Belgium 
have been conducting about 80 per cent 
of the international trade of the world 
in iron and steel. Today, the trade of 
Germany and Belgium has been prac- 
tically suffocated Great Britain con- 
tinues to be an active seller in most of 
the world’s markets and she promises 
to continue so as long as her fleet 
controls the sea. Under present circum- 
stances, therefore, Great Britain is the 
chief contender of the United States 
for supplying the international demand. 

The growth of, exports of pig iron, 
rolled products and manufacturers of 
iron and steel of the four leading 
countries in this trade during the past 
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The War and the Export Trade 


Will the Present Conflict Benefit Our Foreign Commerce in Iron 


ten years is shown in the first part of 
Table I; in metric tons for Germany 
and Belgium, in-gross tons for Great 
Britain and chiefly net tons for the 
United States. A comparison in metric 
tons of the iron and steel products in 
principal classes exported by Germany 
and Luxemburg, Great Britain and Bel- 
gium in 1913, classified in accordance 
with German standards is given in the 
second part of the table. The exports 
of finished steel of the three countries 
further classified and also of cast iron 
pipe given in metric tons, are shown in 
the third part of Table I. 

It is shown that Germanhy’s principal 
shipments into the world’s markets have 
been bars, shapes and bands; plates and 
sheets; rails and wire products; those 
of Great Britain have been plates and 
sheets; rails, and bars, shapes and 
bands; those of Belgium, bars, shapes 
and bands. Germany's best selling 
product by far, has been the bar, shape 
and band class; England’s, sheets and 
plates. 


Much Reciprocal Commerce 


While Germany, Great Britain and 
Belgium have been taking care of 
about four-fifths of the iron and steel 
needs for which various countries are 
obliged to draw upon one another, a 
study of the imports of these three 
great producers shows that in 1913, 
their own demands furnished a com- 
bined total of 3,946,592 tons of this 
trade, of which about 3,100,000 tons 
was carried on among themselves. In 
other words, about 18 per cent of the 
world’s export business in iron and 
steel in 1913 was embraced in the re- 
ciprocal commerce of Germany, Great 
Britain and Belgium. In 1913, Great 
Rritain imported from all sources 2,- 
342,709 gross tons of iron and steel, 
Germany 618,291 metric tons and Bel- 
gium 985,602 metric tons. This three- 
cornered trade among these three 
countries, at the present time is wiped 
out. Germany cannot ship to Great 
Britain; what it might send to Bel- 
gium would be small because of the 
industrial prostration of that country 
and the further fact that Belgium ex- 
port trade in finished products, the 
principal reason for her importations 
which chiefly are intermediate mater- 
ials for further manufacture, is de- 
stroyed, substantially. Great Britain, 
though she could ship to Belgium and 
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Germany, obviously will not do so; in 
the case of the former, at least, not 
so long as the Germans hold that 
country in subjugation. 

Germany, because of her leadership 
as an iron and steel exporting nation 
and the important position she oc- 
cupies in the present war, as well as 
the possibility that the supreme strug- 
gle which she now is making will 
have an important bearing upon her 
future industrial development, claims 
first attention in a survey of the 
world’s field of commerce. Germany 
wrested from Great Britain in 1910, 
the supremacy in the foreign iron and 
steel trade of the world; ever since 
that date, she has increased the 
spread between her volume and that 


of her closest 
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order of their importance, have been 
Great Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, 
srazil and Argentine, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, China and Japan, Italy, 
France, British East India, Denmark, 
Russia, Spain and the United States. 
Almost one-half of its export business 
in 1913, or more than 3,000,000 tons, was 
with countries with which it now 
is engaged in war, as an enemy or 
as an ally. About one-tenth of this 
total or 331,000 tons, went to its 
principal ally, Austria-Hungary. The 
overwhelming balance was with Great 
Britain, Russia, France, Belgium and 
Japan. 

The interesting question arises will this 
trade survive the bitter enmities and 
national animosities growing out of the 
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commerce. Furthermore, this conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the allowance 
that must be made for both the 
direct and indirect loss of iron and 
steel manufacturing property as the 
result of the present struggle. Imag- 
ination requires small stirring to pic- 
ture the loss from actual destruction 
of property or from deterioration 
through enforced idleness to mills 
and furnaces which probably would 
accompany an invasion of Germany by 
its enemies. What might happen to 
great works particularly those essen- 
tial to the manufacture of munitions 
of war, in such an event, can be 
vividly pictured. Already the world 
has seen the blighting and destruc- 
tive effect upon the iron and steel 

industry of these 














rival. Accordingly districts by the 
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ufacturers, estimated at 17,000,000 tons, 
over 38 per cent was captured by 
the works of the German Empire. 
In 1904, Germany’s exports of iron 
and steel were 2,770,886 metric tons; 
in 1913, they were 6,497,262 metric 
tons. In the same _ period, Great 
Britain’s foreign trade increased from 
3.870.442 to 5,050,919 gross tons and 
that of the United States from 1,186,- 
349 to 2,759,222 net tons. Since 1906, 
Belgium has advanced from 1,129,021 
to 1,746,821 metric tons. 

Germany’s principal customers in 
recent years for finished and _ semi- 
finished iron and steel products and 
ironwares, the latter consisting of chains, 
screws, rivets, nuts, bolts, tools, castings. 
cast iron pipe, cutlery, axles, boilers and 
boiler work and miscellaneous articles, in 


effect politically, of the great conflict 
upon the German Empire. If these trade 
ties which Germany has built up so effici- 
ently with these countries during the 
past 10 or 15 years will not be able 
to withstand the present war, no 
nation of the earth, probably, is in a 
better position to bid for a large por- 
tion of this trade than the United 
States. The simple reason for this 
statement is that an analysis of the 
relative development of iron and steel 
manufacture and of the economic 
potentialities of the various countries, 
shows that no nation is fitted so well 
as the United States to compete for 
the requirements that may be thrown 
upon the world’s market as the re- 
sult of any such readjustment of 


fabricated steel. Of the merchant bar, 
hoops, bands, shapes, etc., classification, 
the Netherlands has been the largest 
buyer closely followed by Great Britain, 
by China and Japan, by Brazil and Ar- 
gentine and by British East India. 
Belgium has been the largest buyer of 
pig iron, though both France and 
\ustria-Hungary have been important 
customers. Great Britain overwhelm- 
ingly is the principal purchaser of 
semi-finished steel. Netherlands has 
taken the most plates, with Great 
Britain a close second. Great Britain 
also is the largest buyer of wire 
products. The taking of this material 
by Brazil and Argentine of Belgium 
and of China and Japan, has been 
(Continued on page 90.) 
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ellers Holding Firmly 


To the 1.10c Quotation on Shapes, Plates and Bars for Delivery Up to 


April 1—Some Increase in Plant Operations 


Railroad buying, so long delayed, so earnest- 
ly hoped for and so generally regarded as the 
absolutely necessary development to insure the 
return of prosperity, has started in a moderate 
way and has added to the hopeful feeling 
which had been growing stronger for several 
weeks. It is not forgotten that last year 
opened with a cheerful sentiment prevailing 
and with considerable buying during the first 
week, and that hopes were soon blasted, but it 
is also recalled that the optimism which pre- 
vailed at the opening of the year 1912, follow- 
ing the depression and low prices of the greater 
part of 1911, was justified and that before 
many months of 1912 had passed a very large 
volume of business had been placed. The gen- 
eral expectation now is that fair business will 
be booked during the first quarter. 

The next statement of unfilled tonnage of the 
United States Steel Corporation will show an 
increase of at least 300,000 tons and it may be 
considerably more than that. The Corporation 
is now operating at 40 per cent of capacity 
against 28 at the close of the year. 

In footing up tonnages sold during the year, 
some of the leading companies have found that 
the totals of a number of products are as 
much, or nearly as much, as they were in 1913. 
Another gratifying fact concerning a year of 
which little has been said in commendation is 
that losses due to bankruptcies have not been 
large and that collections during the past few 
months have shown decided improvement. 

A number of railroads have 


Ratiroad placed orders for rails, but the 
‘ tonnages have not been large. 
Buying The Baltimore & Ohio has 


awarded 4,000 tons and is fig- 
uring on about 30,000 tons and the New York 
Central’s inquiry for 40,000 tons, in addition 
to the 30,000 tons recently purchased, is still 
pending. The Pere Marquette has purchased 
8,000 tons of rails from the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., at a price 
lower than the prevailing price in the United 
States for the same kind of rails. The Penn- 
sylvania is expected to announce its rail re- 
quirements soon, but the indications are that 





its buying will be conservative this year. The 
Baltimore & Ohio is about’ to close for 2,000 
cars and the Pennsylvania has taken bids on 
10,000 tons of steel for 1,000 box cars to be 
built at Altoona. The Lake Superior & Ish- 
peming railroad is in the market for 400 50-ton 
ore cars. The Illinois Centrai is inquiring for 
25 locomotives and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works has taken 16 locomotives for a western 
road. The Pennsylvania railroad will purchase 
17,600 tons of riveted steel for bridge work. 
The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 25,000 to 
30,000 kegs of standard spikes and considera- 
ble other business in spikes is pending. Other 
railroad inquiries include numerous materials. 
In the pig iron market, there 
Pig is not much activity, but the 
melt apparently is being well 
maintained and prices are 
firmer. In the east, a fair 
inquiry for basic is pending and a moderate 
tonnage has been purchased. An unusual in- 
quiry is one from Germany for 1,000 to 2,000 
tons of low phosphorus pig iron, and some 
inquiries have been received from Italy, one 
being for 10,000 tons. In the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket, Westinghouse companies have sent out 
inquiries for foundry iron. A good volume 
of business for prompt delivery has been done 
in the New York market during the past 
few days. 


Iron 


In shapes, plates and bars, 
manufacturers are making a 
determined stand to obtain 
1.10c, Pittsburgh, for prompt 
and first quarter delivery. The 
announcement that this would be the price be- 
ginning Jan. 1 has resulted in a considerable 
volume of specifications coming in and in the 
Pittsburgh district mills have been able to in- 
crease their active capacity to about 50 per 
cent. Buyers are disposed to question the abil- 
ity of mills to maintain the 1.10c price, but if 
railroad buying continues as it promises to do, 
it will be very difficult to shade the 1.10c quo- 
tation. In the Chicago market, steel bars dis- 
posed of in December were nearly equal to 
the combined tonnage of shapes and plates. 


Finished 
Materials 
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The Year and the Outlook 

N REVIEWING the year 19f3 in our first 

| issue of 1914, we referred to the fact that 

several preceding years in the history of 
the iron trade had been so remarkable that it 
was difficult to find an adjective which had 
not been overworked to describe the conditions 
of 1913. The past year, to a greater extent 
than any preceding period, has shown the in- 
adequacy of language to meet unprecedented 
conditions. 

The year 1912 marked a wonderful recovery 
from general demoralization in the industry, 
and established numerous new records in man- 
ufacturing. The year 1913, in spite of the 
depression that prevailed during a large part 
of it, made new records for the shipment of 
ore from the Lake Superior region and the 
production of pig iron and steel. The past 
year will, of course, be remembered principally 
as the year of the beginning of the great war 
and closely linked with this recollection will 
be the record of 12 months of profound de- 
pression accompanied by greatly reduced pro- 
duction of iron ore, coke and iron and _ steel 
products. The decline in prices continued and 
from a tinancial standpoint the year was one 
of the most unprofitable ever recorded. 

The most important event of the year 1913 
was the enactment of a new tariff law and 
the trial for a year and three months of this 
measure has convinced a very large majority 
of iron and steel manufacturers that its effect 
has been disastrous, and that results would 
have been far more demoralizing if the war 
had not raised a highly protective wall shut- 
ting out temporarily, to a very large extent, 
the competition of European countries. The 
war has, however, complicated the tariff ques- 
tion as well as many other problems and _ it 
would be hazardous to predict what the ulti- 
mate effect will be upon legislation in this 
country. Thorough investigation should be 
made by a tariff commission. 

In a legislative way, the one great achieve- 
ment for 1914 deserving credit is the enact- 
ment of the new banking act, which is so 
admirably explained by Mr. Marcosson’s arti- 
cle in this issue. It has already done much to 


help straighten out the financial difficulties 
arising from the war. It promises to do much 
more. 

Owing to the certainty that the war will have 
tremendous effects upon the industries of this 
country and the uncertainty as to what the 
effects will be, one almost feels that in starting 
the new year he is sailing on an uncharted 
sea. There are, however, most encouraging 
indications that at least reasonable prosperity 
will prevail in the country this year and that in 
the years to come this great country will be 
stronger than ever in the family of nations. 


Trend of Prices for Twenty 
Years 


file two charts which are printed on one 

i sheet as a supplement to this issue 
present a view of 20 years of ups and 

downs of prices. The figures on which the 
charts are based are the prices published in the 
market reports of THe Iron TRADE REvIEw. 
They are computed for the following: Tank 
plates, Chicago; beams, Pittsburgh; bar iron, 
Cleveland; bessemer billets, Pittsburgh; besse- 
mer pig iron, Pittsburgh; No. 2 foundry, Chi- 
cago; southern gray forge, Cincinnati; No. 2 
foundry, Birmingham; steel bars, Pittsburgh. 

In the chart for the past four years, the 
vertical lines represent weeks, while in the 
chart covering the 16 preceding years, the 
vertical lines represent months. In the two 
charts, the horizontal lines show prices in 
dollars per net ton in the case of finished 
material and per gross ton in the case of pig 
iron and steel billets. The solid and broken 
lines traversing the diagram indicate changes 
in prices at which a very large percentage of 
the tonnage was placed, but do not show the 
highest or lowest prices at which some ton- 
nages may have been placed. In the case of 
pig iron, the minimum quotations for prompt 
delivery are used. 

The lower chart shows the very short-lived 
boom in 1895, which followed the period of 
depression; then the decline in the latter part 
of 1895, followed by the slow general decline 
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of 1896 and 1897, «when in mid-summer the 
lowest prices on record prevailed; the rather 
steady trend of prices from the middle of 1897 
to the fall of 1898; the rapid rise at the close 
of 1898, followed by the very high quotations 
of the boom year, 1899; the sharp decline be- 
ginning in September, 1899, and continuing 
until the mid-summer of 1900; a partial re- 
covery at the close of 1900, and the contin- 
uance of prices upward during 1901; the rapid 
advance during the first half of 1902 and 
sharp decline beginning in the fall of 1902 
and continuing during 1903, followed by a long 
period of prosperity, with occasional recessions, 
ending suddenly in October, 1907. 

The co operative policy which prevailed 
throughout the year 1908 was responsible for 
more regularity in prices than there would 
have been without it, but after the declaration 
f the open market early in 1909, prices de- 
clined rapidly. There was a partial recovery 
during the last half of the year, but the higher 
prices’ which prevailed in a number of the 
earlier years were not reached. The year 1910 
was one of declining prices, which started in 
February and continued until nearly the close 
of 1911, when the decline in prices was 
checked and some advances were made. The 
chart shows the upward trend, which on most 
products started in June, 1912, on finished 
materials, and continued through the first four 
months of 1913. Pig iron started downward 


very early in the year. Then came a sharp 
decline, starting May 1, and continuing through- 
out the year. The past year has been one of 


weakness in prices, but owing to the low level 
at the close of 1913, the prices at the close 
of 1914 did not show much change. In pig 
iron especially, the chart for 1914 is remark- 
able in that the lines show smaller fluctuations 
than in almost any twelvemonth during the 20- 
year period. An interesting fact 1s that south- 
ern pig iron at the close of 1914 dipped below 

the first time since 1904, with the 
exception of November, 1911, when the aver- 
age price was $9.75. The $9.50 price of last 
December is as low as any that has prevailed 


ince July, 1904, when $9.15 was quoted. The 
July | 


lines showing prices of finished materials in 


1914 show several unsuccessful attempts to 
advance. 

When one takes into consideration the in- 
creased cost of production as compared with 
earlier years, it is evident that the quotations 
at the close of 1914 were extremely low. 





A Passing Illusion 
Editor THe Iron TRADE REVIEW :— 

In Open Hearth, Dec. 24, headed “Value of 
Co-Operation”, Mr. Whyte offers a clearly ex- 
pressed thought to students of economics. This 
thought deals with a definite suggestion which 
the editor and the readers of THe Iron TRADE 
Review will find interesting. My contribution 
will speak of “Co-Operation” in its indefinite 
form, leaving to others the application of Mr. 
Whyte’s definite suggestion. 

Man’s life on this planet, looking back, 
seems brief, as compared with man’s -life on 
this planet, looking forward. The boundaries 
to survive will be the natural boundaries of 
race and language; the boundaries to die will 
be the unnatural boundaries built up by hate, 
revenge and cruelty. 

The law of nature is co-operation. The 
family is an expression of this law. Every 
divine and human law is symbolized in the 
home. The town or city is a co-operation of 
homes; the state is a co-operation of towns 
and cities; the nation is a co-operation of 
states; the world is a co-operation of nations; 
the universe is a co-operation of worlds. 

Trade cannot be controlled by force; a dog, 
a horse, a family, or a nation, cannot be con- 
trolled by force; unless by force we mean 
patience, sympathy and understanding. As 
passed human slavery, once thought natural; 
woman’s degradation, once thought natural; 
religious tortures, witchcraft and persecution, 
once thought natural; brigandage and piracy, 
once thought natural; so will pass the illusion 
that co-operation in world-wide peace and in 
humanity’s true advancement, cannot grow in 
the same soil with trade rivalry and honest 
truggles for material development. 

Epwin S. JACKMAN. 
go, Dec. 30, 1914. 


Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
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One of in Elistory of District 
Buying Movement Started at the Close of November Was First Encouraging 
Development—Low Stocks in Hands of Jobbers and 
; Manufacturers—Rail Business Slack 


BY GEORGE H MANLOVE 


() MANY conditions of uncertainty have continued steadily until August, when conditions 
beset the iron and steel market during 1914 — seemed ripe for resumption of activity and a 


that substantial progress from the de better condition of the market in general. Just 
pressed conditions, which marked the opening as things appeared propitious for an upward 
of the year, has seemed impossible. When the movement that was indicated by somewhat high- ij 
history of 1913 was written, it was believed the er prices came the declaration of war in Europe, | 


lownward sweep of volume and prices had uncertainty again gripped the 


3) 
bottom and a recovery must be near. buying ceased. Prices held nominally in the 
ace of almost entire absence of buying until 


business world and 


reached the 





Optimism was felt and expressed and in the’ f 
opening months this was reflected by a resump- September and October, when they began to 7 
tion of buying and an upturn in many features. sag and this condition has continued practically 
However, this effort to better things was to the close of the year. 
smothered in actual business conditions. The Prices at the year’s end are the lowest in two 
buying public was not ready to take manufac- years and little expectation is held of better 
tured products. Railroads refused to begin buy- figures for some time to come, as capacity is so 
ing until assured of an enlarged income. Agri- large in proportion to probable needs that an 
cultural implement makers had overstocked the immense quantity of buying will be necessary 
previous year and were in a process of liquida- to fill the plants with sufficient orders to give 
tion, several narrowly escaping entire ruin. foundation on which to base a higher range of 
In March began a downward movement that prices. 

One factor relied on to assist buy- midyear was so slight that it failed ers as much opportunity as possible 
ing when better demand comes is the to make a ripple on the business sea. to earn a living from week to week 
fact that stocks in the hands of job- The result which might have followed instead of being thrown onto the labor 
bers and wholesalers, as well as re- ranting of the petition was discount- market for long periods. 
tailers, have been liquidated thorough- ed thoroughly and the actual decision Only after eleven months had 
ly and there are no accumulations to was received without appreciable ef- passed did the first glimmer appear 
be disposed of before new orders are rect. The large victory in December of what has seemed to be a real 
given. When the demand comes from served to create better sentiment, but resumption of demand and a_ better 
consumers, it will be reflected at once came too late to bring about definite condition of the business world. | 
to the manufacturer, and the middle- results before the close of the year. At the close of November, a de- 


man will be forced to stock up to take Hunger for business has character- cided movement in pig iron appeared 
| the entire year and it will be and increased in volume so steadily 


care of the volume of orders. ed 
The innate hopefulness of the Amer- known as one of the leanest in the that it seemed certain that things had 
n and would rebound 


ican \market seldom has been illus- history of the iron and steel industry. scraped bottot 
trated, to better advantage than Plants continued in operation at ordi to higher levels. Coincident with this 
through the past year. Every factor nary schedules until past the middle came a slightly better feeling in fin- 
which promised a better condition of oi the year and then began a process ished steel in all markets and _ the 
affairs was hailed with gladness only of reducing 
to melt away into nothingness as it with declining tonnages. interest and a larger volume of trading 
\s the year waned, days and weeks that will increase the demand and 


operations to keep pace stage now seems set for a revival of 


developed. 





The efforts of eastern railroads to were lost and only careful planninz out toed of mills and stacks. No great 4 
obtain a better basis of rates on prevented entire closing of many large increase in prices is looked for and 
freight was relied on to stimulate industries. Operations have been con- some ‘liquid ation in labor costs has 
buying, but the relief granted by the tinued on an unremunerative basis to been expected for the first half of 
Interstate Commerce Commission in retain organizations and give work- 1915, in keeping with lower selling 4 
AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES, CHICAGO MARKET—1914 
' ; ‘ 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. june. July. Aug Sept Oct. Nov Dec. 
Lake Superior charcoal pig iron........... $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.75 $15.75 $15.7 $15 $15.75 $35.75 ‘$15.7§ ‘$15.75 
Northern No, 2 foundry pig iron......... 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14 i4 13 Ades 13 13.00 
Southern No. 2 foundry pig iron......... 15.25 14.85 14.85 14.85 14.85 14.85 R | 14.¢ 14 14.00 
TE EES SRS er 1.13 1.20 1.17 1.15 1.10 1.10 ] 1.05 98 95 
7 Sa Se “Sa ee ree 1.33 1.38 1.38 1.33 1.29 1.28 1 1.25 1.20 
MEE Acs chances eeehae sconce ceaneds 1.38 1.38 1.43 1.35 1.29 1.28 1.28 . l l 1 
i PE ie a a ee ech uah sien bese 1.33 1.38 1.38 1.32 1.29 1.28 : 1 1.20 ’ 
Sheets, No. 28 black, f. o. b. mill......... 2.08 2.13 2.13 2.08 2.00 1.98 . 8 | l 1.99 
Plain wire, jobbers’ carloads. ........2.00. 1.53 1.55 1.58 1.58 1.58 1.48 8 8 1.49 1.58 1.58 
Wire nails, "abies? er ree 1.73 1.73 1.78 1,78 RJo 1.68 1.68 l 8 1.83 1.78 1.78 
No. 1 R. R. wrought, net ton............. 8.70 9.44 0 8.50 8.63 8.88 8 I 75 5 Pe 
Heavy melting steel, gross ton............ 9.19 10.00 9.81 9.50 9.94 9.75 8 8 
MOTO THUS. BTOOS COM... cccescsccsecss 11.00 11.19 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 l 11 1 9 9.50 
Malleable ..... _* el ates ace i. eae 14.25 4.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14 ] 13.50 13.00 13.00 
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prices of all products. That no re- 
ductions have been made.through the 
trying days of the year just closing 
reflects the attitude of employers to- 
ward workers in the effort to deal 
fairly and aid in every way. 

Pig iron developments are character 
istic of the tendency of the market 
through the year. While prices de- 
clined at least $1.50 from the first of 
the year, this does not represent the 
situation. Although only 22 stacks of 
a total of 43 in this territory were 
active at the opening of the year, pro- 
duction was far in excess of needs, 
accumulations of iron on _ furnace 
yards was too great for comfort and 
furnace operations were curtailed from 
time to time until the final month of 
the year finds only 14 stacks active 
out of the 43 usually producing iron in 
Ilinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

Both merchant and steel plant stacks 
have been affect- 
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creased and the price declined to $14, 
furnace, this level being held until 
early in September, when a_ further 
decline took place to $13.50, furnace, 
and then under repeated assaults by 
elling from steel plant furnaces the 
price declined still further, $13, fur- 
nace, being quoted by merchant stacks, 
but tonnages being sold as low as 
$12.50, furnace, in some instances, by 
producers not regularly factors in the 
merchant market. 

\ resumption of selling close to 
Dec. 1 brought stiffening of price 
to $13 on a wide inquiry and broad 
ened sale. 

Southern iron remained somewhat 
more steady through the year on re- 
tricted sales, the low price of north- 
ern iron preventing much selling in 
competition. Expectation of a radical 
reduction in the freight rate from 
Birmingham on pig iron met with dis- 
appointment to southern sellers when 


37 


cago. This leaves a net decline of 
$1.50 per ton during the year. 

Lake Superior charcoal iron stiffened 
its price 25 cents early in the year 
after a number of stacks blew out 
and production was curtailed. The 
price then remained steady through 
the remainder of the year on light 
demand and small production. 

Finished steel products . began the 
year at a low level, made two in- 
effectual efforts to advance and finally 
cropped back to a level considerably 
lower than at the first of the year. 
No essential difference developed be- 
tween plates, shapes and bars, except 
that plates have been in less demand 
and prices have been somewhat weak- 
er without essentially lower quotations 
being registered. 

Railroads lessened their buying ma- 
terially early in the year and while 
some cars were bought soon after 
Jan. 1, this movement soon ceased and 

a large outlet for 
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production would 
have caused 


them to go far 





below, with con- 
sequent demor- 
alization. As_ the 
year closes, 
no movements are on foot looking 
toward increasing producing capacity 
nd until demand renders this step 
necessary it is improbable that the 
number of active stacks will be in 
creased. 

Northern No. 2 foundry pig iron 
began the year at $14.25, furnace, the 
decline of the previous two months 
being checked by a buying movement 
in January and February that gave 
promise of continuing. Northern mak- 
ers for the most part sold more iron 
than their active capacity would war- 
rant and ran through first half on that 
basis, sufficient shipments being held 
up to render it unnecessary to ad 
producing capacity. 

At the beginning of second half, 


t 


with an adverse, or at least disappoint- 


ing, railroad rate decision, demand de- 
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PRICES OF BARS AND HEAVY MELTING STEEL AT CHICAGO IN 1914 


ts per ton reduction was 
ranted, applying to only a portion of 
the northern railroads. This had a 
urther effect of restricting sales in 
this territory. 


Southern iron began the year at 


“4 S ] "< 4 ‘ne ° ar 
$15.35, delivered Chicago, and toward 


the end of January declined to $14.85, 

delivered. This level was held quite 
| 

teadily until the end of August, the 

otation bein ore or less nominal, 

the tonnage sold in the north was 


extremely small, northern prices being 
too low to permit active competition. 
From that point the price declined 
gradually until in December southern 
ron could be obtained at $13.50, deliv- 
ered Chicago, a decline of $1.85 from 
i ary, 35 cents of 
which is due to the reduction in 


reight rate from Birmingham to Chi- 





wh TRE 2 — ural implement 
buvers and rail- 
roads took few 
steel bars and 
tightness of 
money for struc- 
tural work cut 
off the demand 
for shapes, all 
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three products 
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y being in small 
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eae ] demand through- 
| | out the year. 
| Jar iron fared 


+ t- — no better than 
t steel, and though 
it began the year 
at 1.15c, Chicago 


eRe: See mill, it closed the 








ESE, PEERS Sawer: period at about 


ee Ve ee 0.95¢, Chicago 
mill, and without 
strength. Rail 
business has been slack much of the 
time. Orders have been’ smaller 
than usual and few have been re- 
ceived. 

Steel sheets have been unsteady 
through a large portion of the year. 
Competition by mills further east, 
which have been willing to divide their 
freight advantage over Pittsburgh, has 
forced local makers to protect the 
Chicago market and low prices have 
resulted. Demand has been light 
much of the time and the range of 
prices has been unusual. 

Record low levels have been reg- 
istered by scrap in this market. Rail- 
roads have dumped large accumula- 
tions and consumers have taken less 
than usual. Steel mills and malle- 
able foundries have curtailed so de- 
cidedly that sellers found small outlet. 
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Disap} 1ent in East 
Ending With Trade Greatly Reduced in Volume 


But With Manufacturers Realizing Tremendous Possibilities of the Near Future— 
Unusual Features of the Past Five Months Due to the War 
—Railroads Do Little Buying 
BY C J STARK 


long-heralded, but yet deferred period of great 
prosperity for the industry. One of these was 


N THE year of 1914, the iron and _ steel 
| industry has found only unrealized expecta- 
Jeginning the buying movernent of January and February ; 
the other was that, smaller in extent, which came 
3ut both proved to be 


tions and disappointed hopes. 
with promise, the year has ended with the iron 
during June and July. 


and steel trade at the lowest ebb in production, 
short-lived and did not expand. The first flat- 


in prices and in general conditions, since 1908. : 
\ contemplation of the events of the past 12 tened of its own accord because consumption 
months offers little cause for satisfaction to failed to SES UP ee. lhe other was swept ‘ 
. ; ; . 1 away by the widespread disturbance that attend- 
producers and the extraordinary state into which | and foll * a ae il ‘ 
os : ed and tollowed the outbreak ot the war. / 
business affairs now have been plunged by the ; a 
review of the extremely light buying of iron 


European war leaves the immediate future : 
and steel products and manufactures by the rail- 


obscured in doubt. Pig iron production of the 


ane ae roads again points to an important cause for 
United States in 1914 reached about 23,230,000 


oie the unhappy condition of the industry. More 
eroaa toms, wid: is tee empilest in-ten years, .44 sore the iron and steel makers of the 

; > > exce | , € : The 7 ~en : 
with the one exception of 1908. The output of [United States have had demonstrated to them 


castings probably was about that their prosperity inextricably is woven into 


23,000,000 gross tons, which has not been so low that of the railroads and that without a safe 


ingots and 


since 1905, barring the off year of 1908. Despite and sound position of the transportation inter- 


the reduced operations of plants, pig iron stocks 
in the country increased considerably in the year 
and were about 1,900,000 tons at the opening 
of 1915. 


proportion of this total. 


Steel works were carrying a_ large 


There were two occasions in the year when 
iron and steel manufacturers were aroused to 
the hope that a substantial improvement was at 


ests, it is too much to expect that operations 
can be maintained on the basis of present capac- 
ity or that reasonable prices may be obtained. 
Accordingly, no single development .in recent 
years has been received with greater satisfac- 
tion than the decision of the interstate com- 
merce commission in December, granting eastern 
railroads a substantial increase in.freight rates 





hand, representing, perhaps, the inception of the 


The new tariff still remains the un- 
determined factor of the iron and steel 
business. The year has afforded no 
clear demonstration of its direct 
effects, because of the unusual condi- 
tions which have prevailed. The very 
low prices for all classes of iron and 
steel which prevailed all year, effec- 
tually shut out the danger of foreign 
competition at the reduced duties. The 
participation in the war of the three 
great exporting nations of Europe, 
Germany, Great Britain and Belgium, 
now, for the time being at least, has 
proved an unexpected, but none-the- 
less complete protection for the home 
industry. The situation, however, in- 
volves unusual possibilities at a later 
date, when, with peace concluded, the 
belligerent countries may be expected 
vigorously to pursue in proportion to 
their unimpaired resources, every mar- 
ket which may help them to rebuild 
their impoverished fortunes. 

The eastern iron and steel industry 


has had a most discouraging year. 
Operations have not been at capacity 
except for brief intervals. Profits at 
all times have hovered around or 
reached the vanishing point. The east- 
ern steel industry in 1914 probably did 
not average more than 50 per cent of 
output. At the present time, the situa 
tion is at its worst and in not a few 
instances, works are completely idle 
or running at minimum = schedules. 
Prices for finished materials declined 


_ 


about $3 a ton in the year. Plates, 
shapes and bars dropped from 1.35c, 
Philadelphia, to 1.20c, and bar iron 
from 1.20c, eastern Pennsylvania mill, 
to 1.05c. Billets were selling at ap- 
proximately $1 less on Jan. 1, 1915, 
than they were on the same date one 
year previously, and were at $20.50, 
Philadelphia. 

Because of the high ocean freight 
rates, eastern mills were able to realize 
little from the flood of export in- 
quiries for steel products which was 
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on most commodities. 


released in this country following the 
war. Middle western mills, particular- 
ly the Steel Corporation, with its 
owned or chartered boats, were more 
fortunate and booked a good tonnage 
of this business. In the business taken 
were a large tonnage of barb wire 
for European countries at war, about 
15,000 tons of plates for Australia, 
150,000 steel sleepers or ties for Greece, 
which are being made in this country 
for the first time and many miscel- 
laneous lots of billets, sheet bars, 
skelp, wire rods and finished products. 
American mills bid vigorously for this 
export demand. Billets and sheet bars 
were quoted $19 to $19.50, Baltimore, 
and plates at about Ic, Pittsburgh, or 
1.13c, tidewater, with other products 
in accordance In December, there 
were some large inquiries in the mar- 
ket, including 30,000 tons of rails and 
track fastenings for Norway, 10,000 to 
15,000 tons of shrapnel bars for Russia, 
150,000 ton of billets, blooms and slabs, 
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for 
then 
the 
to 
ritish 


and tons of shrapnel bars 
market freights 


prohibitive figures, 


50,000 
France. Open 
had 
steamship 


reached 
companies quoting 30s 
31%s from eastern seaboard to B 
ports. 

An indifferent demand from consum- 
ers, a persistently low level of prices 
and the enforced restriction of furnace 
operations to a small fraction of ca- 
pacity, which prevailed during a large 
part of the were felt severely 
by the eastern pig iron industry. For 
the majority of producers, it was the 
that they 
had experienced in a number of years. 
The low point of prices in the year 
the depressed 1904, 
production reduced corres- 
The buying movements of 


year, 


most unsatisfactory period 


was most since 


and was 
pondingly. 
the year were of spasmodic character 
The largest and most 
continued buying of iron occurred dur- 


and short-lived. 


ing January and February and prices 


rose about 25 cents under this impetus, 


putting northern No. 2X at $15, Phila- 
delphia, and basic at $14.25, delivered 


eastern Pennsylvania. By the end of 
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makers, who swept practically all sec- 
tions the east at a severely low 
schedule. The Buffalo market dipped 
as low as $11.80, furnace, though the 
large part of the tonnage was booked 
No. 2X. From 
of 

and 


of 


the basis of $12 for 
250,000 to 300,000 
pally quarter 
Buftalo 


for 


Ol 
iron, princi- 
first half, 
in their 
during 


tons 
for first 
taken L5 
effort 
November. 


were makers 


aggressive business 
October and 

One the unusual features of the 
market in the was the invasion 
of that territory by Canadian pig iron. 
From 15,000 to 20,000 tons of Wabana 
phosphorus foundry iron were 
during February to buyers in 
Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land by the Iron & Steel 
Co., of Sydney, Nova Scotia. Most of 
this metal was taken by cast iron pipe 
makers along the Delaware river, such 
as the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. and R. D. Wood & Co., 
and the price was about $13.50, deliv- 
ered. The free duty on pig iron al- 
lowed under the new tariff act, largely 
made possible the importation of this 


of 
east 


high 
sold 
eastern 
Dominion 
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ber to $13.50, delivered, and in No- 
vember to $13.25, delivered. Pipe mak- 
ers took some fair-sized blocks at the 
latter price in November and December. 

Standard low phosphorus iron was 
better maintained in price than other 
hands for most of the year. The 
Philadelphia market, however, dropped 
$1 to $2 a ton in November, when 
new competition appeared from fur- 
naces which had undertaken the pro- 


duction of this grade with foreign 
ores. Sales of 0.03 iron were made 
then at $18.75, Philadelphia, and of 
0.035 iron at $18.50, Philadelphia. 
Lebanon low phosphorus declined 


from about $18 to $16, furnace. 
Virginia makers struggled with a 
poor market, both because of the re- 
duced melt in the territory which they 
logically supply and to the low prices 
ruling on northern brands, with which 
they were unable to compete in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, New England, and 
in other eastern districts. The fluctua- 
tion in Virginia iron prices was very 
narrow, beginning the year at $12.75, 
furnace, for No. 2X, and closing at 














AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF RAW AND FINISHED MATERIALS IN THE EAST DURING 1914 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 

Basic pig iron eastern Pennsylvania..... $14.00 $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $13.50 $13.50 

No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia.......... 14.75 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 1450 1425 14.25 

No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... wesnaeeue 2.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 

Standard low phosphorus, Philadelphia... 21,00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 

Standard gray forge, Philadelphia....... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.50 13.50 13.25 13.25 

Open-hearth billets, 4 x 4, Philadelphia. 1.50 23.00 23.50 23.50 22.50 22.00 2.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 21.50 20.50 

No. 1 heavy milling steel, eastern Pa... 10.50 11.25 11.50 11.0U 10.75 10.75 10.50 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.50 9.50 

No. 1 railroad wrought, eastern Pa...... 13.25 14.75 14.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.25 12.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 

Heavy machinery cast, eastern Pa....... 12.50 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.50 11.25 11.50 

lank plates, base Philadelphia.......... 1.35c¢ 061.30ec = «.30e)—S«i2.30e)=—Os«di25e—Ossid2«2Se = i4.2S5e)—S «i230 2S i.30e 380i 2Se SO s«*425e~—Ss«1.200e 

Structural shapes, base Philadelphia..... 1.35¢ 1.30c 1.30¢ 1.30¢ 1,25¢ 1,.25¢ 1.25c 1.30¢ 1.30c 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.20c 

Steel bars, base Philadelphia............ 1.35¢ 1.35¢ 1.35¢ 1.30c 1.30c 1.25¢° 1.25¢ 1.35¢ 1.30¢ 1.30¢ 1.25¢ 1.20c 

Common iron bars, eastern Pa, mill..... 1.20¢ 1.20¢ 1.20¢ 1.15¢ 1.15¢ 1.10c 1.10¢ 1.15¢ 1.15¢ 1.10c 1.05¢ 1.05¢ 
February, however, buyers had their iron. Not all the tonnage sold, how- $12.50, furnace. On Jan. 1, 1914, Vir- 
forward requirements well covered and ever, finally was delivered. Five car- ginia producers possessed an aggre- 
activity subsided. Prices held their goes, totaling approximately 15,000 gate order book of about 60,000 tons. 
own, during March and April, on a tons, came in and the balance was At the beginning of 1915, this had 
quiet market, but they weakened 25 cancelled. Practically all the tonnage shrunk to about 35,000 tons. The 
cents on some renewal of buying in sold was closed in February. After competitive position of Virginia fur- 
May. This buying was made up prin- that, the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. maces was helped slightly by reduc- 
cipally of basic for third quarter and was less anxious to sell, and in a short tions in freight rates to New England, 
last half, sales of which aggregated period withdrew its prices. This im- eastern Pennsylvania, and other north- 
about 80,000 tons, including 50,000 tons portation of Nova Scotia iron rep- eastern points, which went into effect 
to the Lukens Iron & Steel Co. May resented the only invasion of the Oct. 15. Alabama makers also were 
sales placed the market at $14, deliv- eastern market by foreign metal in the aided considerably by the reduction 
ered eastern Pennsylvania, for basic, year. Because of the unusually low in freight rates to northern points, 
and at $14.75, Philadelphia, for No. stage of prices, there was small op- especially to New England, where a 
2X. These levels prevailed unchanged portunity for foreign iron to compete rail and water rate of $4.25, to Boston 


in a dragging situation, which contin- 
ued throughout June, July, August and 
iron weakened 
but basic re- 
In No- 
vember, quiet sales of basic established 
market at delivered east- 
Pennsylvania, while further soft- 


Foundry 
October, 


September. 


25 cents 
mained nominally unchanged. 


in 


that $13.50, 
ern 
ness in foundry grades brought about 
another reduction of 25 cents to $14.25, 
Philadelphia, for No. 2X. The weak- 
the eastern foundry market in 
augment- 

Buffalo 


ness oft 


and November was 


the 


( \ctober 


ed by selling drive of 


with the domestic brands, despite the 


elimination of all duty. There was 
further talk at times of offers of 
Indian and English iron, but the 
low market blocked any such = sales 


Gray forge iron was in only limited 
the eastern 
throughout the 
reduced melt of cast iron pipe 


demand in Pennsylvania 


market because 


the 


year, 
of 
foundries and of the puddling works. 
in January, 1914, gray forge was sell- 
at $14, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania In May, it at 


delivered, declining in Septem- 


ing about 
was 


76 


$13.75, 


common points, and of approximately 
$5 to $6 to other interior points, was 
established. It is believed this reduc- 
tion will operate to considerably in- 
crease the consumption of Alabama 
iron in New England territory. 

Blast furnace operations in the east- 


ern industry were at approximately 
33-1/3 per cent of capacity at the 
beginning of 1915. Statistics showed 
12 merchant furnaces active and 45 


idle. including a number of unservice- 


able plants and nine non-merchant 


(Continued on page 97) 
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» a Pri%n ane aaa 
With Confidence in a Change for the Better 
Business Struggled Through First Six Months and Was Given a Jolt by the 
Declaration of War-—-Some Improvement Late in the Year— 
Very Little Disturbance Among Workingmen 
BY C F WILLIAMS 
HE history of the iron and steel market international commerce and finance were sum- 
at Pittsburgh in 1914 is closely interwoven marily cut off; the whole world faced an unprece- 
with a singular story of disturbances— dented situation which has not yet cleared. 
industrial, financial, political, economic and social. And yet, through it all, the captains of finance y 
The year cannot be compared with any preceding and industry in the United States kept their 
12-months period; it has no parallel in the annals course. With many of the disturbances of 1914 
of the market. entirely liquidated, it generally is believed at 
Nineteen hundred and fourteen opened under Pittsburgh that the market has finally rounded 
inauspicious conditions, with gloomy clouds hang- the turn. A gradual resumption is expected. t 
ing over the horizon. Men at the helm of busi- Pittsburgh mill managers hope the old adage 


ness dared not proceed, except with extreme it is darkest before dawn—has again come true. 
caution, because of the uncertainty in regard to Certain it is that the requirements of our 92,000,- 
the future. Scarcely had losses sustained by the 000 of population are real, not imaginary. Con- 
war in the Balkan states been forgotten when sumers’ stocks are low; capital no longer is 
serious trouble loomed up in Mexico. War threatened ; dangers made possible by previous 
seemed imminent for many weeks. The Mexican currency and banking laws apparently have been 
situation showed but little improvement, even at eliminated; railroads in central classification ter- 


the close of the year. ritory, by reason of recent freight rate advances, 
At Washington, congress was busy revising are in a position to replace track and _ rolling 
the banking and currency laws of the country; stock, and farmers are prosperous. Moreover, 


supplementing the Sherman anti-trust act by the doors to world-wide trade have been thrown 
the Clayton law; considering several acts directly open to American manufacturers, who have been 
aimed at “big business”; discussing the advisa- made more independent by the war devastating 
bility of imposing tolls upon Americ: in coastwise Europe. 
ships in connection with the Panama canal act; [ron and steel plants in the Pittsburgh district 
perfecting a so-called war revenue bill to raise reduced forces to a minimum during the year; 
about $100,000,000,—all of which, regardless of some mills closed down entirely. Stock dividends 
the merits or ultimate importance of the individ- were deferred or reduced in many _ instances. . 
ual measures,—helped to cause hesitancy among Salaries and wages were cut at a great many 
sellers and buyers of iron and allied commodities. mills, and talk is heard of general wage reduc- 
Business struggled along at a slow, quiet gait, tions affecting skilled labor, shortly after Jan. 1. 
through the first six months, only to find the out- Commodities sold at comparatively low prices 
look more uncertain than ever. Shortly after and no large profits were enjoyed. But pros- 
a rift appeared in the clouds, half of civilized pects for a fairly satisfactory year are much 
Europe was thrown into the most stupendous war brighter than they have been at any time since 


in the history of the world. The channels of the close of 1912. 
Pig Iron seme! quoted at $15.15, basic at operations altogether without embar- 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen was $13.50 and No. 2 foundry at $13.90, de- rassment. 
a year of disappointment to blast fur- livered Pittsburgh. By the beginning Indications of active buying move- ‘ 
nace owners. Low prices, described of the second quarter, bessemer and ments were in evidence several times 
as unremunerative by some pig iron basic each had declined 25 cents a ton; the first six months, but sales did not 
dealers, prevailed throughout the year, they remained stationary until No- involve really heavy tonnages_ until 
and, at no time during the first 10 vember, when bessemer dropped to after the middle of the fourth quarter. i 
months was demand heavy. Despite $14.70 and basic to $13.45, Pittsburgh; Prominent consumers, located in the 
curtailed operations throughout the foundry, in the meantime, had sagged eastern, Buffalo, central western, 


country, heavy stocks were accumu- to $13.70, and some tonnage sold at southern and Pittsburgh districts took 
lated at merchant and non-merchant $13.50, Pittsburgh, the eleventh month part ina buying movement which was 
plants, it being conservatively esti- of the year. On Sept. 26, freight rates in full swing Dec. 1. Heavy tonnages 
mated that total stocks in the coun- from the valleys were advanced from were sold at the expense of prices. 
try the latter part of the year aggre- 90 cents to 95 cents a ton, which gave In this district, the. American Steel 
gated approximately 2,000,000 tons. nearby stacks a slightly greater ad- Foundries took about 25,000 tons of 

Prices of steel-making and foundry vantage over those in the valleys. basic at $12.50, valley, and_ slightly 
grades of pig iron showed no impor- Low prices are attributed to absence less; the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
tant change in position the first half of demand, and the aggressiveness of took 24,000 tons of northern and 
of 1914. The year opened with bes- sellers who could not discontinue’ southern foundry grades, and several 
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Steel 
making companies, which usually fig- 


other large tonnages were sold. 


ured in the market for large tonnages, 
in the pig iron buying 
1914. 


took no part 


movements in 
Billets and Sheet Bars 


lines of 
1914 


makers of 


While 


finished 


demand for most 
products in 


light, 


steel was 


comparatively semi- 
fairly sat- 
makers, 


finished material enjoyed 


isfactory activity. Tin plate 
who experienced a good year from a 
production standpoint, incréased nor- 
mal specifications for sheet bars to a 
Material was 
tained at rather low figures, the aver- 
age price of sheet bars in 1914 falling 
the 


obtained over a period of 


moderate extent. ob- 


about $2.50 below average price 


five years, 


according to several prominent manu- 
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hearth and bessemer sheet bars sold 
at a range from $19 to $22, and bil- 


ets from $18.50 to $21, makers’ mill, 


in 1914. 


and Bars 


Plates, 


Shapes 


Manufacturers of structural shapes, 


confronted unsatis- 
the 


during 


plates and _ bars 


factory conditions grcater part of 
1914. At no 
demand 
at less than 50 
most of the second half, and material 


time the year 


was heavy; mills operated 


per cent of capacity 
unremunerative 
figures at the 
Demand from fabricating shops 


was offered at almost 


least six months of 
year. 
was far below normal, and car build- 
small 


ers called for comparatively 
tonnages. 


The 


merce 


decision of the interstate com- 


Dec. 18, giving rail- 


commission, 
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tations sagged to 1.15¢ and all three 
products sold at 1.10¢ in November. 
The last six weeks of the year prac- - 
tically every manufacturer offered hot 
rolled products at 1.05c, Pittsburgh, 
and frequent reports were heard that 
mills shaded the Pittsburgh 
price by waiving freight differentials. 


some 


Sheets 


Steel sheet products showed con- 
siderable irregularity in 1914, a year 
characterized by small profits and cur- 
tailed operations. The Pittsburgh bas- 
ing price was disregarded in a great 
many instances, mills favorably locat- 
ed making it a not unusual practice 
of waiving freight differentials in or- 
der to obtain desirable tonnages. Dur- 
ing the last six months of the year, 
mills did not produce much above 60 














facturers. roads in official classification territory per cent of capacity. 
Billets were quoted at $20 and a 5 per cent freight rate advance on Published quotations show prices 
MONTHLY MINIMUM PRICES AT PITTSBURGH IN 1914 
rs Jan Fel Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
SRINEER. 9, o.5 5 4c eek Ve LEA OAS me ROA SRD e+ $15.00 $15.09 $15.15 $14.90 $14.90 $14.90 $14.90 $14.90 $14.90 $14.85 $14.70" $14.70 
DURE <0. ACES Ss 0s Hielowsco.e cred wRCNe ewes 13.42 14.09 13.96 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.75 13.45® 13.45 
NG: 2 SUN sc 6 vn acccced <4o 0 ce gene sens «50 14.09 14.15 14.15 14.09 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.80 13.70* 13.70 
PRRTIOREG akc ixvotvenkeo sd0uts gnesetes eo” 328 14.09 14.15 14.15 14.15 13.96 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.80 13.70* 13.70 
CRAG ROCRO. coc ont vt Hbuededeviseneee o” 13.50 13.! 13.6 13.65 13.65 13.65 13.68 13.65 13.65 13.60 13.45* 13.45 
Ferro manganese, Baltimore.......... eee 44.00 38.7 38.50 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.60 82.00 88.75 69.40 67.75 68.00 
POG) WUC oud acraee buen Concseee cove 43,00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 73.00 
Bessemer billets ........e0. stczesceoace ae Baan 1.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
Open-hearth billets .......cccccscccvecce 20.00 20.7 1.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
Bessemer sheet DSr8.i...ciccccsveces cane 21.01 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 19.62 19,00 
Open-hearth sheet bars........ccccesoee 0.60 21.75 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 19.62 19.00 
ODN, WINE. as oss dew ch «eis dah SMa eA 1.25¢ 1.25 1.25« 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.25c 1.25¢ 1.25c 1.25¢ 1.25c 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 
OE. oe poh ae din duh seks seamen ae ee 1.20: 1.20c 1.20¢ 1.18¢ 1.15¢ l.lic l.ile 1.17¢ 1.20c 1.17¢c l.llc 1.05¢ 
WED © ethic onc dle-c vb 8060 Ode C5 UCROS ONE 1.15< 1.20: 1.20 1.15¢ 1.12c 1,10c l.llec 1.16 1.18¢ 1.14 1.09c 1.05¢ 
re ee Ses Pee a Ae ey eee 1.20 1.21 1.20¢ 1.15 1.15¢ l.llc 1.11« 1.17« 1.20c 1.17¢ 1.10c 1.05¢ 
Coe REE oss os ete bAean cea ueaun eels 1.31 1.30 1.30« 1.30 1.30 1.27c 1.23c 1.20 1.20c 1.20¢ 1.20c 1.15¢ 
EMMA. 05 cds .y Skethas connie ig $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $3.38 $3.30 $3.27 $3.46 $3.55 $3.36 $3.17 $3.20 
No, 28 wage biack sheets....ccccccesese 1.86« 1.94c 1.95¢ 1.92¢ 1.87< 1.82< 1.80 1.88c¢ 1.95<¢ 1.93c 1.89¢ 1.80¢c 
No. 28 gage galvanized sheets.......... 2.86¢ 2.94¢c 2.95c 2.92¢ 2.80¢ 2.77¢ 7 5¢ 2. B5« 2.95¢ 2.930 1.86c 2.80c 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............- 1.37¢ 1.40¢ 1.40 1.40« 1.37« 1.35¢ 1.35« 1.37¢ 1.40c 1.40c 1.39c 1.35¢ 
We WES Gass cu cke van c cae conmene oe $25.50 $25.88 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $25.50 $24.80 $24.50 $25.62 $26.00 $25.75 $25.00 
eens. MEME? Go. ue eo unt o atoa toate bi alee Ls 1.59 1.60 1.60 | 1.50 1.51 1.55 1.55 1.59 1.59 1.50 
en, NNER tr ars ee on setae eee 1.35 1.39 1.4 1.40 1.37 1.30 1.31 1.35 1.35 1.39 1.39 1.30 
MEE. svchbev as die< ta Ves eee abeueeees 1.40 1.34 ] 1.26¢ 1.25¢ 1.2%¢ 1.25¢ 1.25c 1.25¢ 1.25c 1.25c 1.25¢ 
Heavy melting steel..........ccceeeeees $11.05 $12.37 $1 12.00 $12.00 $12.00 $11.55 $11.50 $11.44 $10.75 $10.06 $10.35 
SRN UACUENUD) SEOGEE: . o's 600.0% Shs dere ea onan? L.62c 1.60¢ 1.¢ 1.60¢ 1.60« 1.56¢ 1.50 1.50. 1.55¢ 1.48¢ 1.45¢ 1.45¢ 
*Freight rate from valleys to Pittsburgh advanced from 90 to 95 cents a ton Oct. 26, 1914. 
- 
sheet bars at $21, mill, Jan. 1, 1914, many commodities, is expected to de- were fairly steady all year, but they 
and they advanced to the highest lev- velop activity for car builders, but were decidedly unattractive. While 
els of last year, which were in Feb- the effects of the decision probably quotations did not sag much below 
ruary, when billets and sheet bars will not be felt until some time after low levels of the preceding year, yet 
commanded $21 and $22, respectively. Jan. 1. Car orders were decidedly mill managers did not enjoy the high 
In May, prices of each product fell light in 1914. In the first 11 months, prices which prevailed in 1913. In 
off $1 a ton, and quotations were not more than 67,000 steel cars were 1912, blue annealed sheets sold at a 
again reduced 50 cents a ton in July. ordered. In 1913, approximately 100,- range of $6 a ton; in 1913, $8, and in 


In August, billets and sheet bars sold 
Shortly 
European 


at $19 and $20, respectively. 
the 


advances 


after the outbreak of 


sharp featured 
billets 
advancing to the 
mill, but 
developed in November and December. 
In the last billets 
fered at $18.50 and bars at 


war, rather 


the market, bars 
$21 


figures 


and sheet 


again basis of 
and $22, rather low 
were of- 


$19, 


month, 
sheet 


mill, for prompt shipment. Before 


the end of the year, the Carnegie 
Steel Co. opened books for first quar- 
ter at a minimum of $19 for billets 
and $20 for sheet bars. A study of 
the price table indicates that open- 


000 steel cars 


bought in 


were purchased; 235,000 
1912 and about 
ordered in 1911. Car 
western Pennsylvania operat- 
the 


cars were 
136,000 


shops in 


wert 


ed on greatly reduced schedules 
last 
Hot 


at attractive hgures. 


months of the year. 
did sell 


The year opened 


seven 
rolled products not 
with plates, shapes and bars listed at 
1.20c, and that 
market until April, when material was 


figure represented the 


freely offered at 1.15c. Quotations de- 
clined to 1.10c before the middle of 
the year, but they showed moderate 


and September, 
In October, quo- 


strength in August 


advancing to 1.20c,. 


1914, $1 a ton; black sheets, in 1912, 
sold at a range of $10 a ton; in 1913, 
$10, and in 1914, $3 a ton; galvanized 
sheets sold at a spread of $12 a ton; 
in 1913, $13, 1914, $4 a ton. 
The following shows the trend 


and in 
table 


of the market in 1914: 
Range 
Gage. Low. High. per ton. 
Blue annealed... 10 1.35¢ 1.40¢ $1.00 
Black Ra chk ete 28 1.80c 1.95¢c 3.00 
Galvanized ..... 28 2.75¢ 2.95c 4.00 
Although average prices for the 


year were low, makers were able to 
buy material entering into the manu- 
facture of steel sheets at correspond- 
quotations. sut the year 


ingly low 
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4? 
just ended does not compare favorably ure was shaded $1 and $2 a ton in 
with 1913 or 1912. many instances. 
ZS : Prospects for an active season are 
Tin Plate . ae ; 
bright, but prevailing quotations are 
Generally speaking, the market for unsatisfactory. Normal demand prob- 
tin plate is not affected by industrial ably will be augmented by the Euro- 
and economic influences which often pean war. 
cause scrious depressions in other While mills manufacturing’ wire 
lines of finished material. Such products were comparatively busy dur- 
TABLE SHOWING MONTHLY MINIMUM PRICES CONNELLSVILLE 
FURNACE AND FOUNDRY COKE PER TON AT THE 
OVENS IN 1914 
Furnace— —Foundry— 
Months Prompt. Contract. Prompt. Contract. 
January ........ $1.79 $1.85 $2.48 $2.50 
Oo em al 1.82 1.92 2.40 2.50 
March 1.94 2.00 2.40 2.50 
April 1.90 2.00 >. 40 2.50 
May 1.77 2.00 2.40 2.50 
ny’ ‘csudeowes wa 1.75 1.85 Ae} ?. 40 
July Tan oe 1.75 1.85 2.29 2.40 
SE eu eiess see en ey Crt: Lae 1.80 2.25 2.36 
September ke ave aaliee wns 1.67 ee 3.25 2.35 
[Pe  scesisesos 1.65 1.67 2.21 2.29 
REE! at a ay ee eee 1.60 1.65 2.10 2.25 
ee. “ccccteccton 1.60 1.70 2.00 2.35 
re: OO Ce 8 uss ee we 1.73 1.84 2.29 > 39 
proved to be the case in 1914. De- ing the year just ended, yet they were 
spite the extended period of irregu- forced to offer products at decidedly 
larity and uncertainty, which featured low levels in order to take business. 
the general iron market, tin plate The bulk of the tonnage shipped 
mills last year were comparatively in 1914 was sold on the basis of $1.50 
busy. When production figures are a keg for nails; that figure represents 
announced, it is probable they will the low point of the market for the 
show an increase of not less than 10 last decade and a half. Several at- 
per cent above those for 1913. De- tempts were made to advance prices, 
mand for goods in tin containers is but each one of them failed; they 
increasing each year, and the scarcity even failed to stimulate buying. 


of labor, wage reductions and an un- 
certain financial situation during a 
portion of the year created a heavier 
demand for tinned goods. 

Books for the year were opened 
Nov. 3, 1913, at $3.40 
box, or $4 a ton lower than the price 
announced at: the beginning of the 
previous season. Leading packers were 
under cover before Jan. 1, 1914, and, 
important consumers 
were able to shade the “official” price 
by a broad margin. Material dropped 
to $3.20 per base box and even lower 
during the summer, but sharp ad- 
vances characterized the market when 
nearly all of civilized Europe became 
engaged in a that summarily 
shut off channels of foreign trade and 
commerce. Pig tin quotations jumped 
to abnormal levels and _ tin plate 
soared to as high as $3.75 a box be- 
mar- 


per base size 


as usual, more 


conflict 


restoration of normal 


For two months prior 


fore the 
ket conditions. 
to the opening of books for 1915 de- 


livery, on Dec. 3, 1914, tin plate sold 


at decidedly low levels, sagging to 
$3.10 a box in some instances. On 
Dec. 3, last, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. opened books for the 


basis of 


first half of 1915 on the 
$3.20 per base size box, but that fig- 


In 1912, ‘wire nails sold at a range 


from $1.55 to $1.75 a keg; in 1913, 
from $1.55 to $1.80; in 1914, from 
$1.50 to $1.60, but, as previously point- 


ed out, not much material commanded 
above the minimum price in 1914, Dur- 
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them to enjoy profits 
war had a beneficial 
market for wire nails, 
wire rods, although 


impossible for 
The European 
effect upon the 
barbed wire and 
the effects of the war upon commerce 


and finance undoubtedly injured the 
domestic market to a_ considerable 
extent. Belligerent nations figured 


conspicuously in the American market 
immediately after hostilities were de- 
clared; heavy tonnages of barbed 
wire, nails, wire rods and horseshoes, 
one of the products of the American 


Steel & Wire Co., were obtained by 
England, France and _ Russia. Each 
one of these nations sent representa- 


tives to this country to buy material, 
and, as a consequence, wire and rod 


mills were active after Aug. 15. Do- 
mestic producers were able to meet 
the requirements of foreigners with- 
out incurring much additional ex- 


pense. 
Tubular Goods 


Iron and steel pipe manufacturers 
have rounded out a year of inactivity, 
during which prices showed consider- 
able irregularity, despite the fact they 
were low. Mills per 
cent of capacity and less during the 
12-months period, 


operated at 50 


greater part of the 


and prospects for improvement were 
not bright at the end of the season. 
The outbreak of the war in Europe 


terminated several contracts involving 
pipe for export, made impossible the 


shipment of oil to foreign countries 


for several weeks, and brought ac- 
tivity in the oil fields to a sudden 
halt. Plans for numerous oil and 
gas projects were abandoned, pro- 


moters being unable to finance under- 
takings, and operations in the oil ter- 
curtailed severely dur- 


ritories were 














TABLE SHOWING QUOTATIONS ON COKE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY PER 
TON AT OVENS IN CONNELLSVILLE REGIONS 
—_- -Furnace- - —— -Foundry——————_- 
1910. 1911 1912. 1913. 1914 1910, 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 
January .ceee $2.48 $1.41 $1.84 $3.88 $1.79 $3.03 $1.97 $2.05 $4.45 $2.48 
February “opens Ce 1.44 1.85 2.56 1.82 95 1.95 2.22 3.69 2.40 
MOOG Fs tanceem 2.10 1.58 2.06 2.41 1,94 77 2.00 2.65 3.50 2.40 
EEE is cig oe wale 1.70 ¥.S5 44 2.25 1.90 2.54 1.99 2.75 3.06 2.40 
OOO Saeed wen tae 1.60 1.44 2.57 2.00 1.77 29 1.90 2.62. 2.89 2.40 
OE Pee Sane 1.63 1.40 2.17 2.04 ee 2.21 1.77 2.56 2.85 2.35 
(Rs por 1.63 1.42 2.25 2.50 1.75 2.10 1.80 2.46 2.85 2.29 
MOR 65, in 1 6 i0h8. 1.62 1.51 2.25 2.50 1.75 2.17 1.85 2.60 2.85 2.25 
September ..... 1.60 ou 6 $1 2.31 1.67 2.13 1.85 2.67 2.86 32.25 
6 eee toe 1.59 1.50 3.22 2.07 1.65 2.09 1.86 3.35 2.76 2.21 
November 1.49 1.50 3.82 1.84 1.60 2.01 189 4.41 2.50 2.10 
December ..... 1.45 1.64 3.93 1.75 1.60 2.00 1.90 4.50 2.50 2.00 
Average ....... 1.77 1.48 2.55 2.34 1.75 2.36 1.89 2.90 3.06 2.29 
ing the depression of 1898-99, nails ing the last five months of the year. 
but advanced She year opened with steel pipe 


sagged to $1.15 a keg, 
to the abnormally high level of $3.20 
the end of 1899. The 
price situation in 1914 explains, to a 
considerable extent, why mill 
managers in some instances voted not 
stock unremu- 


making it tically 


a keg before 
wire 


dividends, 
prac 


to declare 


nerative prices 


selling at prices adopted Oct. 27, 1913, 
which corresponded to quotations rul- 
ing the early part of that An 
was made to advance prices 


year. 


atteinpt 


$1 a ton, Feb. 2, but the card issued 
under date of Oct. 27, 1913, again 
became effective, April 20, last. On 
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Nov. 2, quotations were reduced $2 a ton on all sizes; but 
the waiving of a previous extra preferential discount of 
2% per cent made the reduction equivalent to only $1 a 
ton. Iron pipe discounts remained stationary all year. 
Boiler tubes showed irregularity during almost the entire 
year; steel boiler tubes sold as low as 74 off for base size 
the last quarter, or $4 a ton below the nominal market 
price. 

The National Tube Co. and all independent manufacturers 
curtailed outputs the last half of the year, and many mills 
operated at greatly reduced schedules the first and second 
quarters. 

Old Material 


Iron and steel scrap jobbers in 1914 experienced one of 
the most unprofitable years in their history. Prices dropped 
to historic low levels, and some middlemen were forced to 
sustain losses in order to move matefial. At no time during 
the year was demand heavy; consumers bought only for 
immediate requirements, and they succeeded‘in controlling 
the market at critical times. The old materials market, it 
will be recalled, started to fall off in November, 1912, and 
some grades have failed to recover former positions. 

Heavy melting steel, in the initial month of 1914, sold 
at a range from $10.75 to $11.50, and as high as $12.75 a 
ton was obtained in February. After the opening of the 
second quarter, this grade sold at $12 a ton and less. 
During October and November prices fell off considerably, 
material being freely offered at $10 a ton the latter part 
of November. At no time during the season did heavy 
melting command as much as basic pig iron; under normal 
conditions both commodities sell at approximately the 
same figures. 

Middlemen are sanguine about the future. Consumers’ 
stocks are low, and indications are that finishing mills will 
enjoy moderate activity before the beginning of the second 
quarter. The scrap market will not become active until the 
market for finished products improves. 


Coke 


The decline in pig iron output in 1914 was felt keenly 
by Connellsville coke operators. Coke oven plants in the 
upper and lower Connellsville regions were operated at 
greatly reduced schedules during almost the entire year; 
wage reductions were made at a number of plants and 
dealers were forced to sell at low figures to obtain business. 
Figures showing production for the year will fall far below 
those for 1913, when 20,097,901 tons were produced. In 
the first three quarters of the year just ended, 11,200,049 
tons were produced, a loss of 4,413,755 tons, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1913. 

From a standpoint of production and prices, 1914 was 
similar to 1911, when production was 16,334,174 tons. In 
1911, the average price of blast furnace coke for prompt 
delivery was $1.48; in 1914, $1.75 a ton at the ovens; the 
average price of foundry coke for immediate shipment in 
1911 was $1.89; in 1914, $2.29 a ton at the ovens. The 
accompanying table shows price comparisons of furnace 
and foundry coke the last five years; the accompanying line 
chart shows the trend of prices over a 15-year period. 

Furnace coke tor prompt delivery hovered around $1.75 
a ton at the ovens practically all year in 1914. Some coke 
sold at about $2 a ton in March, but fuel was offered as 
low as $1.50 a ton the last quarter of the year. Leading 
sellers of 72-hour coke last year asked $2.50, ovens, but 
some grades were sold at $2, ovens. 

A study of the line chart indicates that during the last 
11 years furnace coke has sold at a range between $1.40 and 
$5 a ton at the ovens. The minimum figure prevailed in 1904, 
and the maximum quotation was obtained in 1902. Not once 
during 1914 was the 400,000-ton mark reached for weekly pro- 
duction; the most active week in the year ended March 21, 
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when 364,080 tons were produced. In 
1913, the 400,000-ton figure for weekly 
production was passed 21 times. In the 
last quarter of the year, weekly produc- 
tion hovered around the 200,000 mark; 
for the week ending Nov. 28, the 
lightest week in the year, production 
was 179,439 tons. Production figures 
are taken from the Connellsville 
Courier. 

Coke buying did not become active 
until the latter part of the year, when 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., the Buf- 
falo Union Furnace Co., W. P. Sny- 
der & Co., the Wickwire Steel Co., and 
several other prominent consumers 
covered requirements for periods ex- 
tending from three months to two 
years. The bulk of the tonnage sold 
for extended shipment was on sliding 
scale contracts, based upon pig iron 
prices, with minimums of $1.70 and 
$1.75 a ton at the ovens. 

Coke shipments from the upper and 
lower Connellsville regions since 1907, 
according to the Courter, were as fol- 
lows: 1907, 19,029,058 tons; 1908, 10,- 
700,022; 1909, 17,785,832; 1910, 18,689,- 
722: 1911, 16,334,174: 1912, 20,000,873; 


1913, 20,097,901 tons. 
Labor Conditions 


Except for a strike at plants con- 
trolled by the Westinghouse interests, 
which extended from June 5 to July 
13, the year just ended was practi- 
cally free from labor trouble. West- 
inghouse employes returned to work 
under conditions which existed before 
the plants were shut down by a general 
walk-out. 

Failure of puddlers identified with 
the United Sons of Vulcan to obtain 
a flat rate of $7 a ton for boiling, 
asked July 1, 1913, has almost en- 
tirely disrupted that organization; 
mills formerly operating under wage 
agreements with the Sons of Vulcan 
now are running either under inde- 
pendent scales or under schedules of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. 

The Amalgamated Association, at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1914, attempted to advance the _ boil- 
ing rate from the basis of $5.25 to 
$6 a ton on a le bar iron card, but 
1ad to be contented with a $5.50 rate, 
which went into effect July 1. The 
1914-15 card provides an advance of 
10 cents a ton for boiling for each 
0.05 cent advance in bar iron selling 
average, up to the 1.30c card, as 
against an advance of 15 cents provid- 
ed by the 1913-14 card. After the 
125c card has been reached, boiling 
rates for 1914-15 are identical with 
those in effect the previous year, a 
20-cent advance for boiling being al- 
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lowed for each 0.05 advance in_ bar 
iron selling averages. 

With mills, coke plants, blast fur- 
naces and allied industries operating 
at greatly reduced schedules, the army 
of the unemployed was swelled to 
great proportions during the year, it 
being estimated that 1,000,000 men 
were laid off by steel and allied indus- 
tries. On Oct. 1, the Carnegie Steel 
Co. placed itself in a position to ad- 
just wages after Dec. 31, but Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation on Dec. 22, announced that 
there would be no change in wages for 
the present. Judge Gary, intimated, 


BI-MONTHLY SETTLEMENTS SHOWING 
AVERAGE PRICES OF BAR IRON 





1912. 1913. 1914. 
Jan.-Feb . ‘ 1.187c 1.48 1.1590¢ 
Mch.-Apr 1.195¢ 1 1.1760c 
May-June . or 1.2183 1 1.1257c¢ 
July-Aug Wer ria i * 1.0928« 
Sept.-Oct ; 1.3351 1.3931 1.0847c 
Nov.- De 1.40: 1.2030c 
ANNUAL AVERAGE OF SETTLEMENTS. 
Le SEE EES ee eee 1.4421 
ML as ieninigna ate iain voces a 1.2645 
LN Oe 1.2598¢ 
MEIER: D Side. 3p here Wbin's Skiba xen a 1.4423 
EE Kah de rh bie ke he: Who 4 Kwa so 1.360¢ 
1908 1.386< 
CPG sia eine ae ee ak el 1.627 
2 RA, er Cen ae 1.587¢ 


however, that skilled laborers and men 
on piece work might be affected. Many 
salaried employes were cut 10 to 15 per 
cent the last six months of the year, 
and wages were reduced at a number of 


coke and blast furnace plants 


-I ‘ y ae “ > man ® 
Sheet Mills Are Started 


a Se — 


Che Western Reserve Steel Co., 
which has been building sheet mills 
Warren, O., on Monday started in 
operation its Nos. 3, 4 and 5 sheet 
mills. \ successful day’s run was 
made, the machinery moving right 


slong and the tonnage output being 


atisfactory in every way. It is ex- 
pected confidently that the other 
three mills will be started soon, so 
that all six mills of the plant will be 
in operation by Jan. 15, including the 


roofing and galvanizing departments. 


Inquiry From Ireland 


Cooke & Byrne, 60 Harcourt street, 
Dublin, have written THe Tron Trani 
Review stating that they would like to 
cet quotations on large quantities of 
barbed wire, wire nails, lathes, ete 
for guick delivery. The buying agent 


for this firm is now in Chicago, and 


heir attorneys, Alden, Latham & 
Young, Corn Exchange Bank build 


ing, Chicago, will be authorized to 


~ 


necessary contracts. 
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Ryerson 
Has Taken Over Plant of Zug Iron & 
Steel Co. at Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 5.—It is officially an- 
nounced that Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


Chicago, have taken over the Zug Iron 


& Steel Co., this city, and will supervise 
the manufacture and sale of its products 
in the future. Shipments will continue 
from the plant for the present. The 
juipment may be moved to another lo- 
cation at a later dat The personnel 
f the Zug company will remain = un- 
changed William M. Wherry, New 


York, is president. 

The Zug mill is one of the oldest in 
this district. The original works were 
Luilt in 1845, and consist of 22 single 
puddling furnaces, 11 heating furnaces 
and sixtrainsof rolls. A sheet mill, con- 
taining 12 heating furnaces and other 
equipment, was added in 1895. The 
plant has been idle for about three 
months. 

The company manufactures high grade 
irons for use in forging and machine 
shops, and railway supplies. including 
heavy sizes of flats and squares made on 
universal rolls, horseshoe bars, | 
plates for tinning and steel and iron 
sheets for corrugating, etc. The annual 
capacity is about 22,500 tons of bar iron 


and 14,000 tons of sheets. 


* a © g S 
Pier Work 
Will Require Considerable Tonnage of 
Shapes—Other Projects 

Bids will be taken by the govern- 
Jan. 23, on 5,000 tons of fab- 
ricated work, 100 tons of rails, some 
pipe, castings, etc., for the construc 
tion of pier No. 7 of the Cristobal 
terminal docks, Panama canal. 

Irwin & Philadelphia, 
have taken the general contracts for 
a power house for the Victor Talking 
Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 500 


Leighton, 


tons, and for an addition to the ware- 
house of Townsend, Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, 500 tons. Bids are going 
in this week on a breaker for the 
Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co., Wan 
1 ie, Pa.. 1.000 tons. 

In the Chicago market, the total 
business just 


4 000. includins 


tonnage involved in 
closed is nearly 
four California projects, the largest 
being 1.200 tons for fire tanks, on 
the Pacific coast awarded by the 
United States government to the Des 
Moines Bridge & Iron Co. 

At Cleveland, the principal award 
of the week was 2,500 tons for the 


Union National Bank building to the 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
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sritish Plates Advance 


Owing to Large Profits Realized From High Freight Rates—Pig 


Office of Tue Iron Trapt Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Dec. 21 


The atrocious weather conditions 


are making everybody sympathetic 
soldiers, in their 


trenches. The last few 


with the terrible 
work in the 
registered 


allied 


in movement 


days have, nevertheless, 


important successes by the 
armies, and the 
towards the seat of war, although not 


troops 


formally reported in the newspapers, 


make an enormous aggregate. It is 
believed here that we are on the eve 
of very important developments. The 
entirely hopeful, and the 
appalling total of 
ing from the recent seaside raids have 


feeling is 


casualties dey elop- 


intensified the national determination 


to see justice done, on behalf of the 


unfortunate victims. Trade generally 


is thoroughly healthy, but 
daily 


complaints 


of labor scarcity increase in 


number, and every enlistment now be 
comes a matter of very material con- 


commercial point of 


cern from the 
view. The reduction of coal output is 
large, some pits having closed, while 


others are working single instead of 
unemployment re- 
turns little 


compared with last year. In the en 


double shifts. The 


show some improvement, 


gineering trades, the percentage of 


unemployment is 1.7, compared with 


2.9 a year ago. 


The condition of the pig iron mar 
ket is steadily hardening and prices 


are rising almost from day to day. 
The latest 


7de ($12.56), and the 


Cleveland quotation is 53s 
amount in store 
there is 102,000 tons, a further slight 
uneasiness about the 
affected 


large 


reduction. The 
North sea has somewhat 


shipments there, but the home 
giving 
Midland 


dearer than they 


The west of Scot- 


demand prevents any serious 
way in price. Practically all 
brands are 2s (48c) 
were a week ago. 

sharing the 


land is improvement 


largely because of the increased activ- 


ity in shipbuilding. East coast hema- 


tite has advanced to 72s 6d ($17.40) 
at the furnaces, the last half crown 
having been directly due to the East 
coast raid, which caused anxiety as 
to the supplies of special imported 
ores. The manufacture of armaments 
calls for a heavy tonnage of ordinary 


and special hematites. The demand 
for high-class alloys tends to increase; 
a number of makers of high-speed 
taking 


United States at prices said to be in 


tungsten from the 


steel are 


Iron Quotations Continue to Climb 


the neighborhood of 5s per pound. 
Some British ferro-tungsten is also 
being used, and the necessary ferro- 


chrome for armaments is readily ob- 


tained from France, which recognizes 
the importance of supplying’ the 
requisite war material. The prospects 
for raw material well into the new 
year are entirely cheerful, and a very 
busy quarterly meeting in January is 
looked for. 
Finished Iron and Steel 

trades are very 
departments. 


The iron and steel 
busy in all finished 
Scotland is looking up, owing to the 
rapid development of shipbuilding or- 
ders. In spite of the large tonnage 
placed, ship-owners are still negotiat- 
ing for steamers. The profits realized 
through the high freights are better 
than for some years, and this has 


enabled ship plate makers to run up 


their prices in a manner quite satis- 
factory to themselves. The steelmak 
rs in Scotland are asking £7 5s 
$34.80) per ton less 5 per cent, for 


hip plates, for home requirements, For 
e7 


expe rt the rate is ~ 4 ($33.60) less 


2 per cent. Makers of black sheets 
large 


re selling 


quantities to Spain, 
Portus al. I rance¢ and Russia at tS 5s 
less 5 per cent. Very good 


£39.60) 


*s have been secured by bridge 


builders and structural engineers. It 


export .demand is very 
pressing, and it is concluded that the 
1utting off of German supplies is 
now affecting business in earnest. The 
position of raw. steel is also 
strong. In the Sheffield district, mak- 
($39.60) for 
open-hearth, and £7 15s ($37.20) for 


unsatisfactory 


very 


steel. Che 
condition of the tin plate business is 
ke ping down the 


bars to £4 15s ($22.80), but 


the makers in that district are divert- 


price of tin plate 


ing their production to finished ma- 
terial wherever they can do this. 
There is every probability that many 
steel works will have the shortest 


possible Christmas holiday, and those 


devoted to war material will, in many 
day, with 


cases, work on Christmas 


an extra hour for their Christmas din 


ner. The pressure of government or- 

ders for armor and shells is such 

that the plant is kept going days and 
hts and Sundays. 


The dullest department is railway 
steel, for which demand is decidedly 


railways are evidently de 


back 


poor. The 


termined to their orders 


ke ep 


45 


some of 


until the demand for war material is 
much less pressing. Makers of heavy 
hammers, spades, shovels and all kinds 
of small steels are enjoying a boom, 
and large quantities of steel parts for 


transport wagons are also. being 
called for. Remarkable activity has 
developed in a comparatively new 


line, namely bullet-proof steel plates, 
protection of air craft and 
The. steels have al- 
ready been employed very success- 
fully by airmen at the front, and it is 
said they have proved very effective, 
i actual saving 


for the 
armored motors. 


in some 
of life. 
The demand 


cases, in the 


for cutlery is mainly 
restricted to war requirements, and 
this causes some irregularity. By far 
the most active department is that 
for machine tools, for which demand 
has completely outpaced supply. This 
alone has foundries very 
busy, and it is very likely that, while 
America has already booked large or- 
ders in this line, still larger contracts 
may be looked for. 

Extensions of open-hearth furnaces 
are being pushed forward in Sheffield, 
and some are approaching completion. 
The effect very 
greatly the capacity of plants in that 


city. 


made the 


will be to increase 


Changes in Koppers 
Company Officials 

\t a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of H. Koppers Co., A. W. Mellon, 
R. B. Mellon and H. B. Rust, all of 
Pittsburgh, were elected members of the 
Heinrich 
Koppers, of Germany, and James C. Me- 


board of directors; and, with 
Math, of Chicago, constitute the board. 
Mr. Rust 
company. Mr. 


was elected president of the 
large 
stock interest in the company and will 


Koppers retains 
give to it the full benefit of his technical 
knowledge by serving as consulting en- 
gineer. This permit 
him to devote more time to his foreign 


arrangement will 


interests without injury to the American 
McMath, vice presi- 
dent of the company, will continue in his 
The offices will in the 
removed to Pittsburgh. 


business. James C. 
present capacity. 
near future be 

Robert E. Baker and Donald D. Herr, 
business associates of Arthur G. McKee. 
years 
joined with him in the incor- 


Cleveland, during a number of 
past, have 
poration of his engineering and contract- 
ing business under the name of Arthur 
G. McKee & Co. 











Railroad Buying is Increasine 








With Prospect of Much More Business Being Placed—Fair 


Philadelphia, Jan. 5.—Railroad buy- 


ing has become an appreciably larger 


factor in the iron and steel market 


in this territory, and the indications 

are that it will continue to expand. 
Rails show fair activity. A num- 

her of lines have bought, but the pur- 


conservative 


chases have been very 

in size. Several inquiries are pend- 
ing and more are in sight, as other 
roads now are preparing their 1915 
budgets. The Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road is figuring on about 30,000 tons 
and the inquiry for 40,000 tons for 
the New York Central system, which 
is in addition to the 30,000 tons re- 
cently purchased from the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., remains before the 
mills in this territory. The Reading 
has placed a partial order for 6,000 
tons with two eastern mills and the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey also 
has distributed some tonnage. The 


Pennsylvania railroad is expected to 


put out its rail requirements in a few 


weeks, but the indications are the 
tonnage will be disappointing. The 
Queensland Railways, which recently 
inquired of American mills for 16,000 


tons additional, have placed this order 


with British mills. One new export 


order for rails, however, has been 
placed with a Pennsylvania mill. 
& Ohio 


and is 


Baltimore rail- 
has entered the market 
to close for 2,000. Other roads 
are preparing — specifications. The 
Pennsylvania railroad has taken bids 
on 10,000 material for 
1,000 steel built at 
\ltoona, as recently announced. The 
Locomotive Works has taken 


In cars the 
road 


about 


tons of plain 


box cars to be 


Baldwin 


16 locomotives for a western road. 


The Pennsylvania railroad = an- 


nounces officially that it will require 
17,600 tons of riveted steel and 1,270 
tons of concrete bars for bridge work 


now arranged for construction during 
1915. The Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
has awarded 25,000 to 30,000 kegs of 
first half to the 
jones & Laughlin Steel Co., and is 
still negotiating for its first half needs 
of plates, shapes and bars. The Sea- 
hoard Air Line asks 2,000 to 3.000 kegs 


standard spikes for 


of spikes. The Southern railway also 


is in the market for first quarter plates 


and shapes. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road is takine figures on large re 
auirements of nuts, bolts and rivets. 


Activity in Rails and Rolling Stock 


Some contracts for bar iron are being 
the with eastern 
Pennsylvania mills. 


placed by railroads 


Encouraged at Bir- 
mingham 
Ala., 


Birmingham, Jan. 5.—Optimism 


has been injected into industrial cir- 
cles b: the announcement that the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
has placed an order with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. for 


about 38,000 tons of rails for delivery 
half. 


order 


during the first 
While the 


three 


but 


operation at 


would mean 


about weeks’ full 
the local nulls, it is 
of much greater value now than in 
normal times, both to the district, the 
Tennessee company and for its moral 
effect Aside from mean- 
ing excuse the 
of the mill, it means 
& Nashville 


improvement 


rail considered 


on business. 
operation 
that the 
contemplates 
al- 


not 


some for 
rail 
Louisville 

considerable work, 
the 


public 


railroad has 
detailed 
to the made of the 

Reports also are to the effect 
the market 


though company 


made information as 
rails. 
that 


tor 


use to be 


other railroads are in 


rails and for a high per- 
centage operation of the rail mills at 


are bright. 


prospects 


Ensley 


ey 


Inquiries for Four 
Thousand Cars 


Jan. 5—Some indications of 


railroads to buy more 


Chicago, 
the intention of 
freely is found in the fact that inquiries 

4.000 before 
The Illinois Central is seeking 


for about cars are now 
builders. 
1,000 refrigerator cars and an inquiry of 
the C., H. & D. Railroad Co. for 1,000 
each of box gondolas been 


vived and smaller inquiries aggregating 


and has re- 


about 1,000 cars additional. 

\ contract has been closed by the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., with the Pere Mar- 
quette railroad, for 8,000 tons of rails. 
It is understood that the price made 


by the Canadian company was somewhat 
below the prevailing price in the United 
States for the same kind of rail. 

The Lake Superior & Ishpeming Rail- 
way is in the market for 400 50-ton ore 
cars and it is expected that the order 
will be placed at an early date. 

The Illinois Central is inquiring for 25 


locomotives. 


Greater Mill Activity 


In the Pittsburgh District—Westinghouse Electric Enters 
Market for Pig Iron Requirements 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 6. (By wire.) 

The general tone of the market shows 
a continuation of the 
noted at the beginning of 
Specifications on finished products, in- 
sheets 


improvement 
the year. 


cluding plates, shapes, bars, 
and tin plate have 
ume, enabling mills to increase opera- 


tions to 50 per cent and above in this 


increased in vol- 


district. Hot rolled products appear 
firm at 1.10c, Pittsburgh, and so far 
as ascertained, there is nothing be- 
low. 

Railroads and car builders are fig- 
uring in the market. Spike buying 
is heavy with standard selling at 
1.35c. 

The increased demand for finished 
materials has created activity in old 
materials. One important melter has 


taken upwards of 10,000 tons of heavy 


melting at $11.25, or 50 cents above 


the Some 


previous minimum. ton- 
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nages were sold recently at $11.50. 
\n independent pipe maker has ‘tak- 
miles of 4-inch steel pipe for 


shipment. Discounts are 


en 65 
southwestern 
unchanged. 
The MeClintic-Marshall Co. has 
taken 800 the Pittsburgh 
Clarksburg; 800 
Pittsburgh, 


tor 


tons 
building, 


Pilate Glass 


for Sylvian avenue bridge, 


and 2,500 tons for the Union Bank, 
Cleveland. 

Pig iron is marking time. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. en- 
tered today for requirements for the 
year for the plant at Allegheny, but 
has enough under contract for first 
quartet The Westinghouse Machine 
( s still negotiating. 

The basic average in December 
was $12.50, making the average for 
the Ve $12.854, which is $1.77 be- 
low the basic average for 1913 and 
$1.15 below the 1912 average. 


























Pig Iron Loss is 7,720,000 Tons 


Output of Pig Iron for 1914 Shows Big Drop From Previous Year— 
December Production Small—More Stacks Active 


The production of coke and anthra- 


cite pig iron in 1914 was 22,970,926 
tons. Allowing for a production of 
charcoal iron of 260,000 tons, the 
country’s output last year was 23,- 
230,000 tons, a decline of 7,720,000 
ions from 1913. December’s output 
was 1,495,325 tons compared with 


1,501,269 tons in November, a decline 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 


1914, 1913. 1912. 
i er ee: 60,624 89,929 66,220 
hs Ce 67,450 92,095 72,372 
oo eae 75,534 89,123 77,791 
PN. * ioxekcwuaee 75,383 91,812 79,254 
en seen staereee 67 ,646 90,865 80,753 
LS er re eo 63,486 87,229 81,125 
| ale ad. o's car peat 63,075 82,525 77,502 
ee PEE OREE FEF: 64,403 81,839 80,650 
September ....... 62,757 83,137 81,482 
fT ree 57,007 81,933 86,569 
November 50,042 74,322 87,985 
December ....... 48,236 63,746 89,590 
Average ......%... 62,934 83,980 80,124 





ot 5,944 
the lowest month for production since 
Last 
smallest 


tons. December was easily 
the decline set in, early in 1913. 
the 
ot any month since September, 1908. 


month’s production was 

Last year’s production of coke and 
anthracite pig iron showed a loss of 
7,681,841 tons from 1913. The year’s 
total was the lowest of any since 1908, 
when the was only 15,- 
700,000 tons. 


The 


pr duction 


output of pig, iron in 


48,236 


daily 


December was tons against 


a loss of 


50,042 tons in November, 
1,806 tons. This loss was due alto- 
gether to the non-merchant furnaces 


which produced 1,010,824 tons in De- 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION. 


1914. 1913. : 1912. 
January 1,879,336 2,787,800 2,052,806 
February 1,888,607 2,578,670 2,098,796 
ES. a 2,341,551 2,762,823 2,411,529 
. . Sree 2,261,501 2,754,353 2,377,621 
Ee 2,097,019 2,816,825 2,503,341 
SD. - -ak ec 1,904,566 2,616,883 2,433,737 
Total Ist half 12,372,580 16,317,354 13,877,830 
. gee eee 1,955,324 2,558,275 2,402,567 
August 1,996,483 2,537,018 2,500,163 
September 1,882,718 2,494,098 2,444,454 
October 1,767.227 2,539,924 2,683,645 
November 1,501,269 2,229,960 2,639,562 
December 1,495,325 1,976,138 2,777,292 
Total 2d half. 10,598,346 14,335,413 15,447,683 
Grand total.. 22,970,926 30,652,767 29,325,513 
cember and 1,045,447 tons in Novem- 
ber, a loss last month of 34,623 tons. 
The merchant furnaces show a gain 


in output for the first time in months, 


producing 463,217 tons in December 


and 432,943 tons in November, a gain 
of 30,274 tons. 

There was an increase of four in 
the number of active stacks, 154 being 
in blast on the last day of December. 


This compares with 191 active on the 


last day of 1913 and 291 on Dec. 31, 
1912. Five merchant and five non- 
inerchant stacks were blown in dur- 
ing December and three merchant and 
three non-merchant stacks were blown 
out. 

Merchant furnaces blown in during 
December were: One Detroit, Detroit 
Iron & Steel Co.; one Buffalo, Buf- 
falo Union Furnace Co.; Hamilton, 
Hanging Rock Iron Co.; Cherry Val- 

Iron & Steel Co., Dec. 1; 
Marting Iron & Steel Co., 
Those blown out were: One 
Iron Co., Dec. 4; 


ley, Penn 
Blanche, 
Dec. 24. 


Iroquois, Iroquois 


ACTIVE STACKS ON LAST DAY OF 
MONTH FOR PAST EIGHT YEARS 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914 
Jan. 311 139 234 311 210 227 297 199 
Feb. 308 150 233 311 226 235 306 219 
Mar. 304 154 229 310 236 237 278 232 
Apr. 327 146 224 291 220 239 297 212 
May 329 145 236 279 206 243 285 198 
lune 341 154 240 271 202 242 283 193 
July 335 166 258 254° 196 245 264 187 
Aug. 329 181 278 244 206 254 260 187 
Sept. 328 189 297 234 216 262 258 180 
Oct. 314 200 309 230 214 280 244 162 
Nov. 226 212 311 218 214 289 225 150 
Dec. 154 221 344 193 215 291 191 154 
Av. 301 171 264 262 213 254 266 189 


\shland No. 2, Ashland Iron & Min- 
ing Co., Dec. 29; Cranberry, Cran- 
berry Furnace Co., Dec. 29. 
furnaces 


Non-merchant blown. in 


last month were: Minnequa “E,” 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Dec. 23; 
Gary No. 8, Indiana Steel Co., Dec. 


9: one Ohio, Carnegie Steel Co., Dec. 
30: one La Belle, La Jelle Iron 
Works; one Aliquippa, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steei Co. Those blown out were: 
Minnequa “D,” Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Tube Co., Dec. 14; 
sethlehem Steel Co. 

There were five furnaces banked on 
the last day of the year, four of 
which, Hannah, one Shenango, Lynch- 
burg and Cli-ton, have been banked 
since September. Crane No. 1, of 
the Empire Steel & Iron Co., was 
banked Dec. 13. 

The accompanying tables show the 


one Bethlehem, 





MERCHANT IRON OUTPUT 





1914. 1913. 

Soe, Ee SEER gy AS 628,662 774,298 
PODRURET ois sc ba ivaueses 572,145 748,496 
Oe Be Ere 659,514 821,333 
RO sk caked svete 609,783 762,770 
MAG Ss cedeneknenewee 620,891 786,131 
DORMS? | 555 bale esomiacaaiethla 556,826 716,751 
TF ‘ic sohces HO eeaLeI 538,341 675,883 
PUG ci dbcecdeaeeomn 504,544 659,363 
September ............ 468,177 638,134 
Che +. + vicohbwtden 455,068 673,698 
NWowemnber:...6cscaacive 432,943 645,503 
ORONO GS 6c hk b Sew wa 463,217 668,938 

Tee sk eicckae ee 6,510,111 8,571,208 

NON-MERCHANT IRON OUTPUT. 

SOROS sod Vac canna 1,227,156 1,994,363 
og) ee ia 1,302,620 1,808,430 
March 1,657,720 1,917,750 
ROE cock caevRes oe 1,629,234 1,965,575 
BARY «<6 3 oh eee ae 1,454,624 2,008,852 
PS ids clr wehuass eee 1,331,486 1,876,320 
SRS NR ee? ah 1,400,462 1,859,177 
oe SR PPS oh oe 1,480,362 1,856,975 
September 1,399,890 1,828,882 
CHESNEY 5 ius vie.cceenees 1;292,751 1,843,753 
WaveMDer ©... sc cc esicr 1,045,447 1,558,702 
LS ik o4:s bh aich od 1,010,824 1,290,705 

BOMB KOA Ae inte veues 21,809,484 


16,232,576 


average daily production of pig iron 
for the three the total 
monthly output for the same period, 
monthly production of merchant and 
non-merchant pig iron during 1913 and 
1914, the number of stacks active each 
1907, and the 


past years, 


month since January, 














Co., Dec. 22; Lorain No. 4, National December production figures. 
DECEMBER PIG IRON 
ge uns OEE No. of No. in blast last Totel 
stacks. day of month. tonnage made. -Totals-—- 
Stacks. Dec. Nov. Merchant. Non-Merchant. Dec. Nov. 

‘Peabagivele..<.ds025 137 64~=—Ss 64_—~C—«éi&‘zKD« HD 524,267 637,095 653,975 

Ohio . ¥ : 7 re 73 32 28 94,532 237,007 331,539 338,088 

re 45 16 16 108,605 35,158 143,763 136,710 

Virginia i dete Seenh 22 4 4 12,315 vor 12,315 12,929 

Mae FOR «6. viswotkes 26 12 11 62,929 51,717 114,646 105,483 

New Jersey Prreey 6 1 1 6,793 web aa 6,793 6,910 

iMiinols Raniah Demet 26 8 9 10,662 71,653 82,315 89,029 

CRIN? aia es een ed 6 2 2 

Indiana a Pee eee 10 4 3 

WERIHIARG sc sis tidecatens 4 1 1 : ; 

of ere 6 2 2 14,450 84,098 98,548 92.546 

oo , aE eee 7 1 

West Virginia ........ 4 1 1 

TeMMESSEC one cern vane 18 4 5 ht . ot 

Washington 1 0 ( 25,953 6,924 32,877 34,236 

; 2 0 0 

ES TEE 2 

2 ESS RS i ree ee 3 0 0 

DERG ORD |. 50:40 5:0 bie 1 0 0 

i reer rer rere r 3 2 1 < : 

Missouri 1 0 ( 14,150 14,150 8,490 
Spiegel—aAll states... 10,297 10,293 
Ferro—All states.... 10,987 12,586 
Totals 421 154 150 463,217 —«‘1,010,824 + —«:1,495,325 —«, 501,269 
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Foreign Inquiry for Pig 
Germany and Italy Would Like to Buy in This Country 
—Basic Commands Attention in the East 


Philadelphia, Jan. 5.—Basic iron has 
commanded the most attention in 
continued fair market in pig iron in 
eastern Pennsylvania the past week 
\ Schuylkill valley works took 3,000 
tons of early basic and a_ Readiteg 
buyer asks 1,000 tons of special basic. 
The Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, which has been operating 
irregularly and is about to increase 
its steel-making activities, also has 
opened negotiations for first half. The 
requirements are indefinite, but they 
will probably run not less than 10,000 
to 15,000 tons. Che eastern basic 
market remains at $13.50, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, but some mak- 
ers are inclined to ask more. 

Foundry and forge iron buying is 
of moderate extent. \ Delaware 
Kiver pipe maker took 2,000 tons and 
smaller sales of pipe iron also were 
made in the week. <A soil pipe maker 
asks 1,000 tons and Virginia pipe 
works, which recently bought liberally, 
still are figuring with makers. The 
Southern railway bought about 400 
\labama iron for January. 
Northern No. 2X is unchanged at 
Philadelphia. Pipe 
forge is $13.25 to $13.50, delivered this 
territory. 

Germany has inquired of eastern 


kers for 1,000 to 2.000 tons of low 


phosphorus or hematite iron running 


0.05 in phosphorus. Similar inquiries 


have been coming out of Italy, one 

them bheine for 10.000 tons. East 
ern makers have done nothing with 
tiiese inquiries. Domestic buying of 
low phosphorus holds up Sales of 


1 


tandard iron in the mills reached 
1.500 to 1,800 tons. A recent sale of 
3,000 tons was made by a Lebanon 
maket. The Delaware river furnace 
which recently took up the manufac 
ture. of low phosphorus has switches 
to bessemer and other grades. Th 
I'verett, Pa., furnace will blow in 
within ten days on foundry. 


New Jersey Inquiry 


New York, Jan. 6. (By wire.) 
One Elizabethport, N. J., consumer 
asks for 2,000 tons of Nos. 1 and 2 


plain for first half Otherwise the 


irol 1 arket 1S dull 


Carnegie Banquet.—Operating officials 


of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
held their annual banquet Jan. 2 at the 


Hotel Schenley, that city. Col. Henry 


P Bope, vice president and _ general 


by Col. Bope, A. | 


Dbinkey, William G. Clyde, James | 


> 
x 
Reed and John S. Unger. Jame 3 A. 


ere fiven 


j 


karre ll, pre sicle nt of the Lnited states 


steel Corporation was guest of honor. 


Large Gains 
Made in Bookings by Steel Companies 


Rail Orders 


New York, Jan. 5. (By wire.)—The 
unfilled tonnage of the United States 
Steel Corporation for December will 
show an increase of at least 300,000 
tons and it may reach 400,000. Large 
independe nts have also booked largely 
increased tonnages in December over 
November. Some of them report 
gains of more than 100 per cent. 


Operations tend toward a= slight in 


crease The Corporation is now run- 
ning 40 per cent against 28 at the 
close of the year. Makers show a 


ceneral determination to hold for the 
lOc minimum for either prompt or 
t quarter. A number of contracts 
first quarter have been closed at 
t.10c. Some forward tonnages offered 
1.05c have been refused. 

There are conflicting reports as to 
the size of the Pennsylvania rail order 
oon to come out. Estimates range 
ym 60,000 to 200,000 tons. The best 
advice is that the order will be con 
servative. The Lackawanna Steel Co. 
takes the Boston & Albany order for 
4,500 tons of rails. The Reading gives 
the Corporation 1,500 in addition to 
6.000 to two eastern mills and_ still 
negotiates. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has given preliminary orders for 4,000 
tons, including 2.500 tons to the Cart 
negie Steel Co., but still figures on 

The Lehigh & New 
l-ngland has released 1,000 tons to the 


Bethlehen Steel Co. 


ibout 30.000. 


Can Pipe Award 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The United States 


the citv of Cincinnati and the same 


itv will open bids Jan. 6 for 1,000 tons 
mal of the same size. 
7 : 1 
Phe i-monthly examination of uN 
il ) iles sheets of elk ted mills \ ll 





January 7, 1915 


dlers’ wages at mills operating under th 
Amalgamated schedule. : The settlement 
will eff izes in January and Febru 


ary. 


Furnace Coke 

For First Half Purchased by the Read- 
ing Iron Co. 

phia, Jan. 5.—The Reading 
Iron Co. has purchased 10,000 to 
12,000 tons monthly of Connellsville 
furnace coke to cover the require- 
ments of its Keystone stack, for the 
irst half. The contract was placed 
it somewhat below the usual first 
half market, but it is understood 
the seller is allowed some lattitude 


in the analysis of shipments. 


Bight Vessels 
Ordered in the East During the Past 
Month 

New York, Jan. 6. (By wire.)—The 
contract for another ocean-going ves 
el has been closed with eastern yards 


requiring about 3,500 tons. This 


makes eight boats closed the past 
month. France inquires for 100 lo 
comotives and Servia 20. It develops 
that of the additional vessel contracts 
recently taken by the Maryland Steel 
Co., as previously reported, qne is 
for the Munson line and the other for 
the A. H. Bull Steamship Co. 

Pig tron Prices 

PIG IRON. 


1 


(First half delivery 
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ninghatr o 10 
) ithern, Cincinnati 12.40 to 12.90 
ithern, Chicago. 13.50 to 14.01 
it n, Phila. deliver 4.5 
southert Clevelar 13.50¢t 4.0) 
th’ New York, d 14.00 t + 
S Boston, doch 14.00 ¢t 4 
Vo , inter Ne I 1 f 
N thern, St. Louis 14 t + 
Vir N X r! 1 to 12 
Vir X ¥ lelp! is t 
Wir x Tersey Cit l te U 
Vi X B I 15 t : 
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Gray ge g 13.4 
Gray r B 8.7 
Silverie R pe r Cle | 17.¢ 
Silverie Ss 1 , Birt 2 1 
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Le t Ss Pittsburel 70 to 
Cl l, Lake Super ( 
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Steel Mill Castings 


Some Facts Regarding the Use of Manganese Steel in 
Heavy Rolling Mill Equipment 





OTWITHSTANDING the comparatively small 
N amount of publicity the subject of manganese 

steel has been given up to date in our country’s 
trade journals, it represents a most important factor in 
reducing the cost of maintenance in and about mills and 
furnace plants. It will not be the purpose of this article 
to go into detail so far as the manufacture of manganese 
steel castings is concerned, but merely to furnish the 
reader with information pertaining to the progress that 
has been made during the past three years in the utiliza- 
tion of this material in steel mill machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Manganese steel castings were successfully made in the 
United States about 20 years ago but only on a small 
scale. The light service imposed upon rolling mill ma- 
chinery at that time made it possible to use even gray 
iron castings for wearing parts in such equipment and it 
was not until the demand required greater tonnage from 
the mills that castings possessing, more strength and 
better wearing qualities were sought. Carbon steel was 
then resorted to and used exclusively until the gradually 
increasing demand for billets, rods, structural material and 
sheets created a necessity for still 
heavier machinery. Each succeeding 
mill was built on more and more sub- 
stantial lines in order to withstand 
the heavy duty imposed. It developed 
that it was possible to increase the 
sections throughout the construction 
of the mill to a point where the met- 
al would withstand the terrific strains 


imposed upon the static portions of ‘ 4 

the machinery, but the wearing aX 

parts, such as crane wheels, table \ to be an ideal material 

gears, pinions, etc., began to a » and crane builders are 

show evidence of weakness. i * now being required to 
; y 


As the zenith of perfec- 
tion had been reached in the “7 
quality of steel castings used in the 
construction of the machinery with- 
out meeting the heavy duty require- 
ments of today it became neces- 
sary to develop some new metal 
as a substitute in order to reduce 
the high cost per ton of steel 
rolled, occasioned by break downs 
and replacements due, in the ma- f 


being used. 
experiments with heat- 
treated castings has 
brought out two distinct 
features. As a direct result of 

heat treating, high strains and 

stresses are set up in the cast- FIG. 1 - 
ing, giving it a much higher ten- 


BY GEORGE TRIPP 



































MANGANESE STEEL SLEEVE 
GEAR FOR A UNIVERSAL MILL 





sile strength and rendering the surface more resistant to 
abrasion. 

Breakages «ue to sudden shocks were frequent in this 
class of casting and while it proved far superior to the ordi- 
nary steel casting, a steel was sought that would have 
good wearing quality and at the same time be able to 
withstand heavy shocks. Another type of casting was tried 
and is still being used in places where only wear is en- 
countered. 

This style of casting is made by treating  cer- 
tain surfaces of the mold with a silica wash impregnated 
with a quantity of powdered manganese and then pour- 
ing the mold with the ordinary liquid steel that is used 
in standard steel castings. Castings of this type acquire 
a veneer of manganese and wear well so long as this 
surface is present but are no stronger than ordinary steel 
castings. 

Manganese Castings for Rolling Mills 

The brutal resisting quality of standard manganese steel 
castings had for some time been appreciated by execu- 
tives in the ceramic industries, by users of racks, pinions 
and teeth on steam shovels and dredges, in crushing ma- 
chinery and railroad work. It was not, however, 
until about four years ago, that a systematic 
exploitation of the steel industries was com- 
menced by the companies making manganese 
steel. The illustrations presented herewith indi- 
cate the character of castings now being used 
extensively. In a crane wheel 
where uniform diameters must be 
maintained on the drives to insure 
straight alignment in travel, man- 
ganese steel has been found 


furnish wheels of this 
material. Fig. 2 shows 
double flanged crane 
wheels that for two years 
have been carrying a 90,000- 
pound rolling load per wheel. 
At a recent inspection of 
these wheels the flanges, 
which naturally _ travel 
through a greater distance 
than the tread, exhibited but 
indications of wear, 


/, \ 

jority of cases to a broken or /, . slight 
worn out casting. Heat-treated \ : notwithstanding the con- 
and alloy steels were ex- . ‘ = E stant grinding on the 
perimented with and . sides of the rail. This 
several grades are now é \ feature alone is worthy 
Continued : - of consideration in 


view of the fact that de- 
railments on curves are 
usually caused by the flanges hav- 
ing worn to the angle of least 
frictional resistance, allowing the inherent 
straight line force to push the wheel flange 
up over the rail. Another advantage that 
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FIG. 2—DOUBLE 
crane wheels made of manganese steel 
have, especially under very heavy loads, 
is due to the resilience of the metal 
giving to the tread a greater contact 
area. 

The average analysis of a good man- 
ganese steel casting should be as 
follows: 

Per cent. 
Manganese 12.50 
Carbon 1.25 
Silicon a wy: 0.30 
Sulphur less than ies 0.02 
oe reer Perr re 0.08 


A microscope examination of a man- 
ganese steel wheel under load will show 


a flat spot instead of a line contact as 
is the case in hard metal’ wheels 
Manganese under these conditions is 


springy and recoils as the load is re- 
leased. The writer is keeping a close 
record on several wheels that are 
being operated under heavy static and 





FIG ROD MILL 


FLANGED MANGANESE 


NEST 


STEEL CRANE 


rolling loads. About 30,000 pounds has 
always been considered a safe working 
load on chilled iron wheels for this pur- 
pose and if the wheels mentioned above 


continue to carry 90,000 pounds each 
throughout their life many interesting 
deductions can be made. 

Mill table gears form a large pro- 


the manganese castings used 
has 


portion of 
in the steel industry because it 
been demonstrated that a great saving 
in cost is effected by installing this class 
mill roller shafts. Many 
cited where this grade of 
invoice 


of gear on 

cases could be 
gear has not only earned its 
price but has outworn earbon steel gears 


ten to one and I have yet to hear of a 


case where a tooth has broken out of 
a bevel table gear in such service. 
In universal plate mills, manganese 


has taken the place of carbon steel in 


| 


GEARS WITH TEETH GROUND 


WHEELS CARRYING 90,000-POUND 


‘on the 


THEORETICALLY 


ROLLING LOAD 


the sleeve gears. 


\fter two years of 
that could not be 
carbon gears a set 


service in a_ mill 


long operated with 
of manganese gears shows so little wear 
teeth that a continued life of 
many years can reasonably be expected 


Two of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, Figs. 5 and 6, show very heavy 
spindles and coupling boxes. Great 


quantities of these are already in service 
and from a wearing standpoint these 
castings are said to be all that is re- 
quired. One pleasing discovery has re- 
sulted in that a 
steel coupling box .will not score a car- 
bon steel roll was feared 
for a long time until a trial was made 


assurance manganese 


spud. This 


with satisfactory results. 
Bell 


and 


bells 
furnace chute plates 


rod sleeve protectors, small 


hoppers, and 


of cast manganese steel are in service 
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‘ig. 4--Gear and Pinion With Ground Teeth Fig. 5—Blooming Mill Spindles 





Fig. 6—Manganese Steel Coupling Boxes and Spindles 





Fig. 7—Herringbone 48-inch Mill Pinions With Necks Fig. 8—Cast Manganese Tray For 10-Ten Clamshell Bucket 
and Pinion Cast Integrally 
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and satisfactory reports are received as 
to their adaptability for this purpose. 

Much attention has been given also to 
the lining of furnace skip cars and chutes 
of cast manganese steel, and the re- 
sults obtained are gratifying, indeed. A 
set of skip car plates that has been in 
use for four years shows less than \%- 
inch wear on the bottom plates. This 
same skip car was also provided with 
manganese steel wheels and the treads 
still maintain their original shape. 


Used in Ore Handling Plants 


Most all ore handling plants are using 
cast nose pieces of manganese steel on 
their buckets and several have adopted 
an entire tray with a detachable lip, as 
their standard. Many other machine 
parts about steel mills are now being 
made in manganese steel, such as pipe 
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knowledge of the multiplicity of foun- 
dry difficulties that would of necessity 
have to be met in making a satisfactory 
casting of this size and weight. Up to 
the time this order was taken castings 
weighing only a few hundred pounds 
each were being made and as these 
pinions were to weigh over seven tons 
each when finished, some idea may be 
formed as to the difficulties and disap- 
pointments incident to the successful 
making of a casting of this kind out of 
a metal as strange in its behavior as 
special converter liquid steel properly 
alloyed with 80 percent ferro-manganese 
had proved to be. How successfully this 
type of casting has been produced can 
be stated tersely by reference to Fig. 7 
showing a set of herringhene mill pin- 
ions with necks and wabblers cast in- 
tegrally with the pinion. These castings 
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lighter load per square inch being car- 
ried on the journals. A decided dif- 
ference also can be noticed in starting 
and stopping a mill equipped with these 
light castings. If the difference in 
power required to attain maximum 
speed be considered of small account, 
perhaps an advantage might accrue in 
the time saved during the cycle of 
operations. 
Less Grease Required 


Another point in favor of manganese 
steel gears laboring under heavy torque 
is that on account of the low co- 
efficient in friction it has been found 
possible to reduce materially the quan- 
tity of grease used. One of the users 
of a set of 44-inch blooming mill pin- 
ions is lubricating the teeth partly with 
water. In considering the elastic limit 








FIG. 9—UNLOADING MACHINE AT CENTRAL FURNACE, 


drawing balls, chafing plates, sprockets, 
cams, draw chains, unloader chains, con- 
veyor chain and buckets, screens, pul- 
verizer hammers, dry and wet pan parts, 
crusher castings, etc. In fact one of the 
officials in a steel plant that now has in 
service about 500 tons of manganese 
steel castings, volunteered the informa- 
tion that the replacement of carbon steel 
wearing plates with manganese _ steel 
castings was beginning to show its effect 
on his plant steel foundry that was in+ 
tended as a means of supplying repair 
parts and spare castings needed through- 


out the works. 
Difficulties in Making Pinions 


One of the most intricate problems in 
the manufacture of manganese castings 
was encountered in making mill 


pinions. An order for a set of 52-inch 
reversing blooming mill shell pinions was 
taken by the writer with but a faint 





have already rolled nearly 300,000 tons 
with no appreciable wear on the teeth. 

The 52-inch shell pinions referred to 
have rolled a much greater tonnage and 
show practically no wear on the teeth. 
These are but two out of a great many 
sets now in service. 

Owing to the fact that cast man- 
ganese steel can only be treated up to a 
certain thickness it became necessary to 
core out the castings on the _ inside, 
leaving as uniform a thickness through- 
out the casting as the outer contour 
would admit. 

The coring out process results in a 
much lighter casting than if it were 
made solid. The reduction in weight in 
the case of the herringbone pinions re- 
ferred to above, amounted to a little 
over 20 per cent. Aside from their 
wearing qualities this feature in man- 
ganese steel pinions must be appreciated 
by mill operators on account of a 
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CLEVELAND, EQUIPPED WITH MANGANESE STEEL WHEELS 


in a manganese mill pinion—and as a 
matter of fact that is the only point to 
consider outside of its wearing quality 


| offer the following. 


Test of 35-inch Pinions 
A physical test was made on a set of 
35-inch pinions. The mill was operating 
normally when a piece of bar iron 7% x 
3x5 inches in some way fell into the 
teeth stalling the mill. After jacking 
back the gears it was found that the 
piece had taken the form of the gear 
tooth and space but not a mark was 
discovered on the teeth. The castings 
must have sprung in the necks but did 
not leave a permanent set, having re- 
coiled to their normal shape, and ran 

true when operation was resumed. 
It may be interesting to some read 
ers to learn that for the past two years 
manganese steel spur gears have been 


made with teeth ground theoretically 


a 


i 
| 
| 
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correct. In a set of nest gears for a 
continuous mill, the teeth on both pin- 
ions and gears are cut with a range 
cutter the rolling contact not 
theoretically correct, whereas in grind- 
ing manganese steel gears a trimming 
arrangement is placed on the grinder 
for the purpose of dressing the emery 
wheel to the proper contour of the 
tooth space so that mating 
gears are tooth is pro- 
vided with a perfect contour on which 
to roll. 
heavy nest gears put into service July 5, 
1912. 
used had a 12-inch 


leaving 


when the 
meshed each 
Fig. 3 shows a set of high speed 


The forged steel gears previously 
face. On account 
of greater strength in cast 
steel, the face of the 
gears was cut down to 
10 inches and the cir- 


manganese 


cular pitch was. re- 
duced. When the gears 
installed the 


were 

tooth measurement at 
the pitch line was 0.684- 
inch. After a little 
over two years’ contin- 
uous wear, the teeth 
were measured again 
on July 19, 1914, and 


the tooth measured 
0.601, having worn less 
than 0.0l-inch. They 
are still in service 
after having more than 
earned their original 
cost and will be good 
for many years to 
come, barring accident. 
One of the new steel 
plants recently in- 
stalled a full set of 
ground 
very heavy type on a 


gears of a 


main drive. 


Westinghouse 
Relief Plan 


The Westinghouse = prq_ 40 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
issued a_ preliminary 


statement of its sickness and accident 
relief, accident compensation and _ service 


pensions on which its officers have been 


working for over a The _ plan 


and distinct 


year. 


includes three separate 


features: Extension of the present relief 
department; an accident and compensa- 
service 


tion plan, and pensions. The 


privileges of the relief department are 
open to every employe, male or female, 
location, 


regardless of age, position or 


upon payment of small monthly dues. 


Details 


if Plan 
The company pays the entire expense 
connected with the operation and main- 
dues 
being reserved wholly for the payment 


tenance of this department, the 


. 
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ot benefits (proportioned to wages) for 
sickness and accident arising from causes 
other than employment. In the event 
of death the amount paid from the dues 
will be duplicated by the company which 
will also meet any deficit that may arise. 
Benefits will continue as long as dis- 
ability lasts, or until the age of 70 


reached, when pensions will 


then be granted. 


years is 


An accident compensation fund is 
maintained entirely by the company for 
the benefit of all 
female, whether they belong to the relief 
department or not. This plan 
the payment for disability due to acci- 
death 


employes, male or 


covers 
from 


dent, or for resulting 





STAGGERED TOOTH, 35-INCH MANGANESE STEEL PINIONS IN 


SERVICE ON A 40-INCH REVERSING BLOOMING 


accident, while at work as an employe 
and makes provision for both total and 
partial disability. 

This plan covers the payment for 
disability due to accident, or for death 
resulting from accident, while at work 
as an employe and makes provision for 
both total and partial 


case of total disability the company will 


disability. In 


pay as long as the disability lasts, even 
for life, two-thirds of the average wages 
received, and for partial disability, two- 
thirds of the reduction in the earning 
capacity of the employe, even though the 
employe should eventually leave the 
service of the 
death, the company will immediately pay 


the dependents, or next of kin $150, as 


company. In case of 
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explained under the provisions of the 
plan, as a pension to the widow or de- 
pendent husband or children under 16 
years of age. 

Medical, surgical and hospital ex- 
penses under the direction of the com- 
pany’s medical officers will be pair dur- 
ing the period of disability from such 
accidents, 


Service Pensions 


Employes of the shall be 
retired at the age of 70 years, and those 
who at the time of such retirement are 
members of the relief department, and 
have completed at least 20 years of con- 
service are to be granted a 
pension amounting to 1 
per cent-of the average 
monthly wages during 
the last 10 years of 
employment for every 
year of continuous serv- 
ice, with a minimum of 
$20 per month and a 
maximum of «$100 per 
month. Upon the death 
of the pensioner, one-- 
half of the pension will 
be paid to the widow 
until remarriage, pro- 
viding marriage occurred 
at least 10 years before 
the granting of the pen- 
sion. For the support 
of each child under 16 
years cf age, and for 


company 


tinuous 


each wholly dependent 
grandchild under 16 
years of age, one- 
fourth of the pension 


will be paid until they 
reach the age of 16 
years. The president of 
the company may, at 
his discretion, retire ary 
employe between the 
ages of 60 and 70 years 
who has been in the 
service the required 
time, and he may in- 
crease any pension for 
specially meritorious 
service, by 25 per cent, but not beyond 
the maximum pension of $100 per month. 

In those states already having work- 


MILL 


men’s compensation laws, as in the case 
of New Jersey and Ohio, where the 
company also maintains plants, 
laws may be substituted in whole or in 
part. Where the 
Westinghouse plan are more liberal these 


such 
provisions of the 


will generally prevail. 





The rapid heating of a bearing is a 
danger sign. If a bearing takes two 
or three hours to reach a temperature 
uncomfortably hot for the hand, it is 
probably safe, but if that same tem- 
perature is reached in 10 or 15 min- 
utes there is likelv to be trouble, 
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Effects of the Great War on Iron and Steel 


Countless Difficulties Encountered—Radical Changes in Trade With America and Other 
Nations—Comparison of Billet Prices in United States and the 
Kingdom—Some Failures of Associations 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 


HE great European war must for all time 

{ place the year 1914 in a category by itself. 

It has been a year of tremendous vicissi- 
tudes, and in view of the hair-raising threats and 
alarms which followed the outbreak of the war, 
when almost anything seemed possible, British 
steelmakers ought, no doubt, to be grateful that 
the close of the year finds them still in possession 
of a fairly active and not altogether unprofitable 
trade. ‘They, at all events, have escaped the 
hasd fate of some Belgian competitors, whose 
expensive, modern and» up-to-date plants have 
undergone partial or total demolition. Fluctua- 
tions, of course, there have been, and during the 
latter half of the year the position of the market 
has been singularly difficult either to diagnose or 
to forecast. But we are hoping that the worst is 
now past, and manufacturers are inclined to take 
a fairly optimistic view of the future. 

The trade has had nearly every kind of diff- 
culty, arising from erratic demands, labor short- 
age, shipping dangers, holding up or prohibition 
of materials, and financial stress, which have im- 
posed the severest tax upon the management and 
proprietary interests. While the trade has risen 
to the occasion, our captains of industry would 
be the first to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the sleepless vigilance of the British navy, which 


has saved from serious interruption our oversea 
business. 

One of the curious effects of the war has been 
a practical reversal of the position in relation to 
America. A year ago, Great Britain was looking 
out keenly for opportunities to send its steel 
to America, under the new and easier tariff con- 
ditions. Now, the keenness to sell is on the 
American side, while large numbers of British 
consumers would welcome substantial shipments 
of American material, on terms successfully com- 
peting with metal turned out by the home mills. 
Sufficient has been done in this direction to sug- 
gest that American importations may very well 
prove to be, for the first time for a number of 
years,.a noteworthy feature of the steel business 
of 1915. 

The most interesting effect of the war from the 
British manufacturers’ point of view has been 
the complete shutting off of continental supplies, 
giving to the home maker, without any sort of 
fiscal assistance, a practical monopoly, during 
the latter half of the year, of British markets. 
He already understands, however, that American 
competition will have to be reckoned with in the 
overseas market, and the opening encounters be- 
tween the two great English-speaking peoples 
have induced a spirit of caution and modesty in 
the regulation of British prices. 


In the pig iron department it is re- 
markable that, so far as Cleveland 
iron is concerned, fluctuations have 
been in no way comparable with those 
of the previous year, when something 
like a fall of $4.86 per ton had to be 
recorded. The year 1914 commenced 
with Cleveland warrants at $12.15 
with a premium of 24c on forward 
business. That figure was maintained, 
with remarkably little variation, dur- 
ing the early months. In the middle 
of March, the figure was $12.20, hav- 
ing scarcely varied in the meantime. 
Then there was a little improvement 
raising the selling price to $12.40 dur- 
ing April, which was maintained dur- 
ing May, and, with very slight fluc- 
tuations, until July. The outbreak of 
war, of course, brought considerable 
disturbance, with the result that by 
the middle of August warrants were 
selling at $12.85. By September, how- 


ever, there was a reversion to $12.40 and 
since then there has been a _ steady 
downward movement until by the end 
of November warrants were selling 
at $11.90 with a prevalent downward 
tendency. It is remarkable that pig 
irons elsewhere have been subject to 
much more violent fluctuations. This 
is especially true of the brands pro- 
duced in Nottingham and Derbyshire, 
which find their market chiefly in the 
Midlands, and especially in the Birm- 
ingham_ district, where for years 
European sellers of iron and _ steel 
have found a very useful market. The 
outbreak of war was followed by an 
excited boom which sent Midland pig 
iron prices up with a bound. It was 
thought by expert buyers at the time 
that this was largely mere inflation, 
because in July, just before the war, 
the position was so dull that. several 
furnaces were blown out. Appar- 
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ently, makers formed an exaggerated 
idea of the effects to be expected from 
the withdrawal of foreign competition, 
and buyers, taking fright, assisted to 
force up prices from $1.20 to $1.95 per 
ton over pre-war rates. The reaction has 
accordingly been all the more violent, 
and it seems very likely that the de- 
cided downward movement now _ in 
progress will continue for some time. 

The pig iron industry in the early 
months of the year showed some pe- 
culiar features. Apparently, the ex- 
port business was then at its best, 
and a large business was done with 
the continent, while some exporting 
merchants had the very unusual ex- 
perience of sending some _ consign- 
ments of pig iron to America. This 
was effected in spite of the extraordi- 
nary keenness of continental compe- 
tition; it appears to be agreed that 
the fight of the Germans and Belgians 


a 
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for the world’s business, and especial- 
ly for the supply of the British mar- 
ket, was never keener than during the 
late spring and early summer. 

Probably, the backbone of the raw 
material department was the excellent 
demand for foundry iron due to a solid 
and extensive engineering activity. 
This was partly attributable to the 
great ship building demand, which 
persisted well after the actual out- 
break of war, and in fact has still 
considerable strength. One of the 
topsy-turvy developments has been 
that foundry iron is now the least 
called for of any description, while 
forge iron has taken the lead for such 
demand as exists. 

The Cleveland market may be said 
to have had a monopoly of ill-luck in 
the effects of the war, because its ex- 
port trade is solely dependent on 
North Sea shipments, and the vig- 
ilance of the fleet has not prevented 
that area from being the most danger- 
ous part of the world for all kinds of 
peaceful traffic. This is doubtless ac- 
countable for the fact that while 
Cleveland stocks were steadily re- 
duced from the beginning of the year 
until July, when the amount totaled 
78,000 tons, they have since under- 
gone an increase, in spite of a consid- 
erable reduction of output. Whatever 
animation was felt in the early days 
of August spent itself much sooner 
in that district than elsewhere. It is 
significant that every mishap in the 
North Sea, whether to ships of war 
or commercial vessels, has been imme- 
diately followed by a restriction in 
the exportation of pig iron. 


Prices of Steel Making Pig 


It is rather curious that while the 
effect of the war has been to set up an 
enormous demand for steel, prices of steel 
making irons in the autumn were no 
better than in the spring of the year. In 
November the selling figure for East 
Coast mixed numbers was $15, which 
is practically identical with the prices 
prevailing during the first three 
months. Many people expected a bet- 
ter result from the shutting off of 
continental competition. The explana- 
tion seems to be the loss of general 
trade, which has more than counter- 
balanced the special war demand. The 
Barrow market has done slightly bet- 
ter than that of the northeast district, 
mainly because Barrow has been al- 
most wholly devoted to the building 
of warships throughout the whole 
period. It should be added that con- 
ditions in the earlier part of the year 
were not quite normal, as a serious 
coal strike in Yorkshire compelled 
many works to cease operations. 
Stocks in the Barrow district have 
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been low throughout the year, not 
only on account of large consumption, 
but from a resolute restriction of out- 
put to absolute necessities. 

In the fuel department, as in other 
directions, war expectations have been 
disappointing. The large drafts of 
men from the collieries into the ranks 
led to predictions of fuel scarcity and 
high prices, and for a few weeks 
these were realized. But North Sea 
dangers have caused a_ tremendous 
shrinkage of coal exports, and coke, 
like nearly everything else, is plentiful, 
and on the down grade. 


Reduction of Wages 
In the finished steel department, the 
wages board returns have shown a 
fairly steady diminution, carrying with 
them, in accordance with the sliding 
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scale arrangements, substantial reduc- 
tions in wages. The reports for the 
17 works representing the output un- 
der the Midland Iron and Steel Wages 
Board show that during November 
and December of 1913, published at 
the end of January, the average net 
selling price was $36.50 per ton. For 
+} 


January and February, the figure was 
reduced to $35, March and April 
$36.65, May and June $32.55. The 


slight recovery in the next two months 
was doubtless due to war excitement 
as the return for the months of July 
and August showed an average net price 
of $33.05. 

The returns for September and Octo- 
ber showed a net selling average of 
$35.45 per ton. 

The substantial increase shown in the 
September and October returns gave the 
puddlers a rise of 12c per ton making the 
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rate $2.40 per ton and mill and forge men 
5 per cent advance. It will be seen 
therefore that Midland wages are re- ° 
stored to the rates prevailing a year ago. 

But the complete change in condi- 
tions in the month of August fairly 
nonplussed even the most experienced 
members of the trade. The Midland 
district is a great user of steel, es- 
pecially of basic skelp for  tube- 
making, and of wire rods for the 
production of wire. Wire, it should 
be stated, is one of the staple prod- 
ucts of Birmingham, and locally is con- 
sumed in large quantities by the nail 
and screw makers, as well as by the 
producers of wire netting, barbed 
wire, etc. The Birmingham district 
is also a great producer of nuts and 
bolts, rivets, washers, etc., and the 
lock trade of the Black Country with 
certain branches of the chain trade 
have all been large users of foreign 
steel. On the outbreak of war, they 
found these continental supplies cut 
off at a stroke, and a-brisk demand 
consequently sprang up for Stafford- 
shire iron, the effect of which was to 
involve a general rise of about $4.86 per 
ton in several descriptions. The price 
of skelp at once advanced from $30.30 
to $35.20 per ton, and unmarked bars 
shortly afterwards followed suit with 
a somewhat similar advance. The 
makers of best bars simultaneously 
put up their prices $2.40, making the 
selling figure $43.70 a ton, with $3 extra 
for Lord Dudley’s brand. At _ that 
time, it was expected that a further 
advance would follow in marked iron, 
but the close of the year finds that 
figure still unchanged, with little prob- 
ability of fluctuation. Unmarked bars 
took a further rise to $38.80, the extent 
of the inflation being about $7.30 per 
ton. The descent was almost equally 
speedy, as makers very soon found 
that, outside of war business, there 
would be very little to occupy their 
mills. None of these figures have 
been maintained, and it is quite pos- 
sible that the new year will see fur- 
Fortunately for the 
trade, the government has been a very 
good buyer for war purposes, but the 
practical extinction of export demand 
for Midland iron has very nearly 
counterbalanced the stimulating effect 
of the war. 


ther reductions. 


Violent Fluctuations 


Galvanized sheets have fluctuated 
with exceptional violence owing to the 
introduction of an additional element 
of complication, namely, the supply 
of spelter. At the beginning of the 
year, galvanized sheets were selling 
at $55.20, f. o. b. Liverpool. The 
trade at that time had fortified itself 
by the formation of an association 
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which, profiting by somewhat painful 
experience, had decided not to meddle 
with prices, but to make some serious 
effort to control output. The above 
price was maintained through Feb- 
ruary, but by July the selling figure 
had declined to $52.25, and _ there 
was fairly keen competition for busi- 
ness. Then came the outbreak of war; 
the government, in view of the re- 
quirements of brass and other alloys 
for ammunition, laid resolute hands 
upon all the spelter in the kingdom, 
with the result that sheet buyers gave 
way to some panic and prices ran up 
quickly, until some sheets in Septem- 
ber were sold as high as $73 a ton. 
Then, apparently, the law of supply 
and demand reasserted itself, spelter 
began to flow in, while, on the other 
hand, the tremendous arrest of busi- 
ness in such markets as South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies, resulting 
from the diversion of money into war 
began to be felt. Prices 
have fallen more quickly than 
they advanced.. In the middle of 
November, sheets could be bought as 
low as $55.85, representing probably 
a record reduction, and apparently, 
nothing can prevent a still more seri- 
ous fall. The outlook for that trade 
is anything but cheerful. 


channels, 
even 


The Heavy Steel Trade 


To the British heavy steel trade, the 
conditions introduced by the war, es- 
pecially in Glasgow and Sheffield, have 
been almost revolutionary. During 
the early months of the year, trade 
was carried on with the greatest diffi- 
culty. The fierce competition of Ger- 
many in the supply of ship plates to 
the Clyde had compelled the Scotch 
steel makers to sever their connection 
the Steelmakers’ Asso- 
ciation, to them to compete 
with a free hand. The result was that 
plates were being produced in Scot- 
land very the profit line, 
and foreign competition was still ex- 


sritish 
enable 


with 


close to 


tremely difficult to meet. English 
steel was obliged to follow suit to 
some extent, and prices were, there- 


fore, during the spring falling rather 
sharply. It will be remembered that 
in the latter half of 1913 Scotch plates 
were reduced $9.75 per ton. At the be- 
ginning of the year there was a little 
recovery of continental business, which 
gave a brief fillip to British trade, and 
enabled British billets in Birmingham 
to be advanced from $23.10 to $23.70. 


Apparently, this stimulated buying, 
and led to some good orders being 
placed both in England and _ Scot- 


land. The makers of thin steel plates 
in South Wales were able to raise 
quotations $1.21 per ton, but 
that time finished Belgian 


their 
even at 
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bars were being sent into Birming- 
ham at $29.27 a ton. At the end of 
March, depression had once more set 
in, and during the next three months 
the amount of Belgian and German 
material dumped in caused consterna- 
tion to _ British makers. There 
would have been a very heavy slump 
in prices, but for the large quan- 
tities of steel which were bought for 
bridges and ship building. At the July 
quarterly meeting, there were signs 
that the continentals were preparing 
for a sweeping descent on the British 
market. At that time, foreign billets 
were on offer delivered in Birming- 
ham at $21.75, as compared with the 
British price of $23.10, while Bel- 
gian finished bars could be bought 
at $25.50. At that time, of course, 
war was not dreamed of, and those 





Joseph Horton 


Mr. Horton was born in 1860, 


in Wednesbury, in the heart of 
the Black Country, the 
John Horton, foreman hammer man 
of the Monway Steel Works. He 
was educated at the Wesleyan school, 
and after being employed for a 
number of years in local iron, steel 
and tube plants, became a newspaper 
man. From 1888 to 1896, he was 
editor of the Labor Tribune, organ 
of the miners and iron workers. 
From 1896 to 1902, he was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Birmingham 
Daily Argus. He then became a 
free-lance journalist, specializing on 
trade matters, and especially on iron 
and steel. For the past ten years, 
he has represented THe Iron TRavE 
Review in England. He is an ex 
vice president of the National Insti- 
tute of Journalists. 


son of 











buyers who invested in a few thous- 


and tons of these billets have been 
congratulating themselves ever since. 
Some people claim to have bought 
foreign billets at $20.65, delivered in 
Birmingham. There was, however, a 
pretty strong determination to meet 
this competition, and, it was _ stated, 
on apparently good authority, that 
many British firms were prepared to 


accept $21.80 for billets. 

At midsummer the association con- 
was still raging below the 
Tweed. The sweeping Scotch reduc- 
tions had left steelmakers 
high and dry, with quotations at any- 
thing from $2.45 to $3.65 a ton above 
those of Scotland. A meeting in Lon- 
don authorized a reduction of $2.45 in 
export figures, but this only made 
matters worse for English structural 
engineers, who had either to buy Eng- 


troversy 


English 
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lish steel or pay carriage cost on the 
much cheaper Scotch steel, a most 
serious matter when they were com- 
peting for world-wide contracts with 
the structural engineers on the Clyde. 
It will be seen that a position almost 
of deadlock had been reached when 
the war suddenly broke out, as a 
bolt from the blue. Half-finished 
steel immediately ran up to $29.10 per 
ton for open-hearth, the description 
most in demand. Mild steel wire was 
advanced $9.75 per ton, making the 
new price $47.35, while wire rods, for- 
merly obtainable at $25.50, ran up 
to $38.80 and has since been advanced 
to $42.45. Before the end of August, 
finished steel bars had advanced by 
$2.45 to $38.80 per ton. In the north 
of England district, in the middle of 
July, steel ship plates were $29.10. A 
month later they were $35.20. Heavy 
steel rails had advanced from $27.35 
to $32.15, and steel beams from $32.15 
a ton to $34.60. The prices in Novem- 
ber for steel ship plates were $35.20, 
rails $30.90, and_ steel 

These slight changes 

the position. It will 
the advance has been 
comparatively moderate, and it is 
certain that, for this cautious hand- 
ling of quotations, impending competi- 
tion from America is responsible in a 
large measure. 

The extremely depressing 
from America during the 
months undoubtedly prevented undue 
buoyancy in British prices. 


heavy steel 
beams, $34.60. 
fairly indicate 
be seen that 


reports 
autumn 


Tin Plate Depressed 


The British tin plate trade has had 
rather a bad time throughout the year. 
A large part of the mills have been 
unemployed, and production has never 
capacity. The 


come anywhere near 
year began with a strong effort to 
restrict production, and, eventually, 


agreements were arrived at with this 
object, and met with a fair measure 
But while production could 
be restricted, demand could not be 
created and the arrival of the war, 
shutting off the best markets of the 
trade, stopped scores of mills, and 
will enormously restrict production 
until the the war, 
long it may be continued. At the pres- 
ent time, the production 
ranges somewhere between 50 and €0 
cut 


of success. 


end of however 


amount of 
per cent of capacity, prices are 
very fine and a further 
has been inflicted through the govern- 
ment prohibition of exports to certain 
may be re- 


serious blow 


European countries. It 
membered that, in February last, the 
newly-formed association agreed on a 
general restriction, for the year, of 
15 per cent, but the war has, without 
(Continued on page 82.) 








SIX ETCHINGS 


OF 


European lron and Steel Works 


BY JOSEPH PENNELL 











By Way of Introduction 


present a series of six etchings of European iron 

and steel works by Joseph Pennell. In addition 
to their artistic value, they are of particular interest at 
this time on account of their connection with the stirring 
military events of the day. Without coal, ore, iron and 
steel, war would be impossible on its present scale and in 
the last analysis, the side with the superior industrial 
facilities will be the victor. Pre-eminent in times of 
peace, in war the iron and steel industry becomes vital 
to national existence. 

No artist is better equipped to portray the power, 
majesty and true spirit of modern industrialism than 
Joseph Pennell and in his etchings of iron and steel plants 
he is seen at his best. 

Pennell is an American, born in Philadelphia, July 4, 
1860. The foundation of his artistic education was laid 
in the United States where he attended the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and the Pennsylvania School of 
Industrial Art. His work was awarded medals at the Phila- 
delphia, Paris, Buffalo and Chicago expositions, also at 
Dresden in 1902, St. Louis in 1904, Liege in 1905 and 
Milan in 1906. He was chairman of the International 
Jury at the St. Louis exposition. His work is repre- 
sented in the national collection of Cabinet des Estamps, 
France; in the Zuffizi gallery at Florence, Italy; the Berlin 
national gallery; Belgian national gallery; South Kensing- 
ton museum, England; also at Dresden, Buda Pesth, Mel- 
bourne, Perth, Adelaide, and in many state and municipal 
collections in Europe and America. 

In addition, Mr. Pennell is an author of prominence, 
having written a number of books of travel and pub- 
lished considerable material relating to the illustration of 
books, lithography, engraving and allied subjects. 

The etchings which we present herewith were printed 
from plates made by a new process specially designed 
to preserve all the delicate detail and shading of the 
originals. They are, therefore, particularly suitable for 
framing. 


O N THE accompanying pages we are privileged to 
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Retailing Steel Mill Products 


A Study of the Methods Used by a Great Warehouse to Meet the Needs of Iron and Steel 


Consumers—Speed Plays as Important a Part as the Steel Itself 


N BUILDING up the great complex 

and efficient machine of modern 

business, two principles have been 
dominant. The first is co-operation; the 
second is specialization. No doubt some 
of us can still remember how years ago 
the small merchant at the corner store 
handled everything from food stuffs to 
blacksmith’s tools. He raised the vege- 
tables that were sold from his counter, 
while his wife manufactured and _ sold 
the bakery goods. 

But this has all changed. Now each 
company specializes in a definite direc- 
tion and depends upon its contempo- 
raries for all other requirements. Each 
has a highly efficient organization con- 
centrated on the manufacture of a cer- 
tain product or line of products and all 
co-operate to their mutual advantage. 

There is no line of business which 
brings out this principle in bolder relief 
than that of steel warehousing. The 
manufacturer, builder or other  con- 
sumer of steel products who in years 
past tied up his capital in large stocks 
of steel is now realizing the value of the 
steel warehouse as an immediate source 
of supply. 

The warehousing organizations are 
equipped to store, cut and deliver every- 
thing in iron and steel. They act as 
purchasing and storing departments for 
many of the country’s factories. They 
specialize in this one field, and conse- 
quently can handle the material at much 
less cost than many individual concerns 








A million tons of iron and steel 
products concentrated nm a_ single 
warehouse would have but Kittle 
significance tf tt were wunaccom- 
panied by an alert and efficient dis- 
tributing organization. A much 
smaller stock so controlled as to be 
available to a large number of buy- 
ers in different parts of the country 
would be of greater value to the 
ordinary consumer. In selling steel 
at retail, as in other forms of mer- 
chandising, service is the factor of 
ultimate wnportance. The consumer 
expects correct routing, accurate 
weights, lengths or sizes and service 
in a dozen other ways. He is 
as much if not more interested in 
the service he receives as in the 
quality of the material itself. 

The several large steel warehouses 
in this country have, therefore, 
given a great deal of study to the 
organization and service details of 
their business, in order that they 
may meet the needs of their cus- 
tomers with maximum effectiveness. 
The house of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son has achieved an unusual suc- 
cess because the service idea has 
been paramount in the policy of 
this firm since its inception. This 
article describes the methods em- 
tloyed by the Ryerson organization 
in handling its business. 








whose requirements would not warrant 
the installation of sufficient equipment to 
do the work economically. Thus, the 
warehousing business has come to be a 
very essential part of the industrial 
world. 

Among the first to realize the ad- 
vantages of the steel warehouse was 
the firm of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 
This company, established in 1842, has 
served the trade with prompt shipments 
in iron and steel for. 72 years and has 
built its organization on the fundamental 
principles. of dependability, accuracy and 
speed. 

Much can be learned from a study of 
the methods and underlying ideas which 
have served to develop any successful 
business. We will, therefore, first touch 
briefly upon the layout of the plant, 
offices, equipment and force employed, 
and later, follow an order through the 
plant, showing the operation of the 
methods and systems which have played 
so important a part in the success of 
this company. 

Thousands of tons of steel products 
concentrated in three warehouse plants 
at New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
would be of little significance if they 
were not handled by an alert and 
efficient distributing organization. When 
the buyer realizes, however, that the 
steel is not only in stock, ready for im- 
mediate shipment, but has been rolled or 
manufactured to particular specifications, 
and that each tested item is the product 





FIG, 1—OPENING THE MAIL AND SORTING OUT THE ORDERS 
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of a mill which, experts have learned, is 
among the best equipped to turn out 
that particular commodity, then it is that 
he is assured that the company in ques- 
tion is a real asset to his business. 

We might take up the New York or 
St. Louis plants, but inasmuch as their 
methods and systems are much the same 
as at Chicago, we will confine our de- 
scription to the warehouses in the lat- 
ter city. 

The Chicago plant of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, located at Sixteenth 
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and Rockwell streets, occupies approxi- 
mately 750,000 square feet of floor space 
with ample room and handling facilities 
for over 150,000 tons of material. The 
plant is provided with exceptional trans- 
portation facilities, and freight for any 
of Chicago’s 31 railroads is delivered to 
the forwarding Carrier within a few 
hours from the time it leaves the ware- 
house ferminal delays are practically 
unknown 

The accompanying drawing, Fig. 12, 
shows the layout of the ground floor 
of the Ryerson plant at Chicago. To 
the south of Sixteenth street are the 
structural warehouses, which cover two 
entire blocks with eight acres of floor 
space. These warehouses are divided 
into bays each 500 feet long and vary- 
ing in width from 45 to 110 feet All 
the buildings are of steel construction 
throughout with roofs of corrugated 
iron and glass. 

The plant has switch track capacity 
under roof for 49 cars; two tracks ex- 


tend along the entire east end serving 


the structural warehouses. The crane in 
each bay operating over and at right 
angles to the railroad tracks affords ex- 
cellent loading and unloading facilities. 

The railroad forwarding facilities are 
supplemented by wagon shipping plat- 
forms large enough to accommodate 26 
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motor trucks and wagons at one time. 
These, like the switch tracks, are ac- 
cessible to the entire warehouse crane 
service. The crane equipment in the 
structural warehouses alone consists of 
eight high speed traveling bridges, with 
a number of radial wall jib cranes and 
hoists. 

Many of the cranes are 100 foot 
span, 10-tons capacity. Each is equipped 
with two trolleys operated from a sta- 
tionary cage. The majority have a 
bridge traveling speed of 350 feet per 
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blades are 54 inches in diameter and are 
motor driven at a peripheral speed of 
27,000 feet per minute. By this method 
a 24-inch, 100-pound beam is cut in less 
than 20 seconds. 

Every ton of structural material is 
kept under roof in enclosed buildings. 
This keeps the stock clean and free 
from rust, which is the objectionable 
feature of out-door storage. Large 
sheared and universal plates, tank steel 
and flange steel are also housed in the 
south side warehouses. All plates are 
accessible to the cranes and _ other 
equipment used for quick handling, cut- 
ting and shipping. One of the main 
features which enables this section to 
make enviable records in quick servic 
is the guillotine plate shear which is said 
to be one of the largest and most 
powerful machines of its kind. 

To the north of Sixteenth street are 
the general offices and a large heated 
building containing sheets, plates, bars, 
hoops, rivets, bolts, tubes, etc. To the 
north of this building—a part of it in 
fact—are the large machinery’ ware 
houses and display room together with 
reinforcing bar and specialty ware 
houses. 

The sheet warehouse comprises over 


30,000 square feet of floor space, and 








FIG. 3—-WORK ORDER SALES DEPARTMENT 


minute and a trolley speed of 175 feet 
per minute. Three high speed friction 
saws, angle shears, plate shears and othe: 
equipment allow cut-to-size orders to be 
shipped with a minimum delay. Even 
in the most rushed periods of business, 
the facilities are such that it is next to 
impossible to force these warehouses be- 
hind schedule. 

The friction saws, which are one of 
the important features of the structural 
division, represent one of the most 
rapid and efficient methods known for 


cutting steel shapes. The steel saw 


contains probably the largest tonnage 
and greatest number of sizes and kinds 
of sheet steel in the country. This 
warehouse is heated to a uniform tem- 
perature all the year round. The hu- 
midity also is carefully regulated as 
excessive moisture would be harmful 
Plain black, galvanized, polished, uni- 
form blue, planished, refined, smooth 
finished, pickled, extra deep stamping, 
patent leveled, auto stock, lead finished, 
electrical and numerous other special 
sheets are housed in these store rooms. 
Many kinds of sheets are ofled to keep 
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them from rusting and from becoming 
scratched. Others are kept in sealed 
steel packs for protection. This division 
is equipped with two large sheet shears 
to facilitate the rapid handling of cut- 
to-size orders. Corrugating rolls, 
painting vats and other special equip- 
ment give the departments a wide scope 
of service. 

Opposite the sheet rooms on the 
second floor are the boiler, flange and 
tank steel plates as well as the firm 
tread floor plate stocks. All the stock 
is accessible to the cranes which move 
off the main trolleys to the side trol- 
leys. The latter run down the center of 
each bay at right angles to the main 
aisle. 

The main crane runway extends the 
full length of the building from north 
to south. The space is open from first 
floor to roof so that two cranes may 
work one above another. The upper 
crane serves the second floor, the lower 
crane serves the first, yet both deliver 
to the assembly bays at the truck en- 
trance. This equipment serves the sec- 
tions where the plates, boiler heads and 
specialties, rivets, bolts, bars and tubes 
are stored and is an important factor 
in quick and efficient handling 
A single switch track extends the en- 
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warehousemen throw the bars down 
onto strong, two-wheeled trucks. This 
has been found to be the swiftest and 
best way of handling bars. 

The rivet and bolt section, which in 
cludes structural rivets, burden _ iron, 
rivets, tank steel rivets, etc., is arranged 
by sizes much the same as the bars. 

In the northwest section is the large 
machinery display room, served by a 10- 
ton crane. In this division a large 


number of metal working machines of 
























FIG. 4—-ENTERING ORDERS AGAINST STOCK RECORDS AND MAKING 
OUT JOB TICKETS 


tire length of the north side ware- 
houses on the east, while a double track 
enters at the northeast corner and 
curves, running east and west through 
the middle of the buildings. 

The bars are stored on the first floor 
below the sheets and plates. This stock 
includes mill steel bars of all sizes and 
shapes, Ulster iron, hoops, bands in 
scrolls, cold rolled shafting, strip steel, 
wire, etc. The bars are placed on end in 
racks, each size and shape having a 
When filling orders, the 


separate space. 





all kinds and sizes are stocked. On 
short notice any machine may be con- 
nected up to elecfricity or a belt for 
demonstration purposes 

The company has designed a line of 
special machines for railroad and in- 
dustrial shop work, including friction 
saws, bevel shears, serpentine shears, 
flue and spring shop machinery, etc. 

The concrete reinforcing material 
warehouse is east of the machinery sec- 
tion. It is probably the only warehouse 


of its size in the country devoted ex- 
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clusively to reinforcing materials. This 
building contains plain, square, round 
and cold twisted bars of all standard 
sizes and lengths. Many other rein- 
forcing specialties also are in_ stock. 
Special cutting machinery, as well as 
bending and twisting machines, and 
other necessary equipment enables the 
company to take care of cutting, bend- 
ing, tagging, etc., for customers whose 
shops are unable to handle this work. 
The tool steel department, occupying 


FIG. 5—ENTERING AND FOLLOWING 
UP WORK ORDERS 


another section of the building, main- 
tains a large stock of high speed and 
carbon tool steels. This department, 
equipped with two electric hardening 
furnaces and one oil furnace, is in a 
position to customers’ tools 
whenever called upon to do so. 


harden 


A large portion of the first floor of 
the main building is devoted to the 
offices of the shipping department, to 
the east of which, extending about half 
the length of the building, are the as- 
sembly bays for the north side ware- 
houses. These bays are open to the 
street on one side, where the teams back 
in for their loads. They are equipped 
with electric loading cranes, dial scales, 
motor hand trucks and other modern 
machines necessary for the rapid hand- 
ling of material. 

Since speed is as important a con- 
sideration as the steel itself, much 
thought and effort has been given to 
perfecting the organization for swiftly 
handling the business. Special mail ar- 
rangements, a private telegraph station 
and exceptional telephone service make 
many rush orders only a usual part of 
the regular day’s work. 

As an example of the facilities of 
the Ryerson organization for meeting 
unusual situations, as well as to get 
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FIG, 6—GENERAL OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES OF JOSEPH T, RYERSON & SON 
an insight into the methods of handl- lost, immediately telephoned the order to of each ticket as it shuttles down the 
ing an order and the departmental. the plant in Chicago. chute to the shipping department. Ship 
systems used, let us follow an emer- It is 9:30 A. M. as the sales depart ping, the pace setter, marks the time of 
gency order through the plant. men takes down the order. A “light- shipment on the original and sends the 
The purchasing agent of a well known ning” tag is placed on it and away it COPy at once to the warehouse depart- 
Detroit automobile manufacturer tele- goes by special boy to the credit de- ment in which the material is kept. 
phoned the Ryerson Detroit branch one partment. The messenger waits a mo- It is now 9:45 a. m. and the ware- 
morning in October, and placed an order ment to get the needed approval ,and house has begun work on the carload. 
for a heavy carload of several special time stamp and returns to the sales de- It is advised by the shipping department 
sizes of blue annealed sheets. “We partment. The order is now checked that the car must be loaded ready to 
must have the material at once,’ urged and carried to the store order depart- pull by 12:00 o'clock. 
the purchasing agent. “We're caught ment. This department writes up the The sheets must be cut to size. It is | 
short and delay means loss in time and order and checks the original with the going to be a close call, but the ware 
money.” The Detroit representative, written tickets to prevent errors. The house departments are used to rush 
realizing there was not a second to be’ time stamp shows 9:40 a. m. on the back orders and tackle the work with assur ' 
* tf ™ 
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FIG. 7—INTERIOR OF GENERAL OFFICES 
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FIG. 8—STRUCTURAL WAREHOUSES OF JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON 
ance that the material will be ready on placed and unloaded before 1:00 the emergency arises, the facilities are 
time. The various sizes of sheets are o'clock of the same day. This means. waiting. 
assembled and the cutting operations be- that the customer in Detroit received To outline this firm’s methods, an 
gin. Two large sheet shears commence the carload of sheets all cut to the emergency order has been cited for the 
immediately to make the necessary cuts, special specified sizes, within 27 hours reason that all orders are pushed to 
which are completed in time to load the from the time the order was placed. completion and delivery at the earliest 
car. More spectacular deliveries might be possible moment that satisfies the buyer’s 
This is no sooner done, however, than. mentioned such as the handling in 45 needs and yet generates no friction or 
down the side track comes the switch minutes of a Minneapolis call for 200 lost motion in the house machine. 
engine to pull the various cars, loaded sheets of steel, each stenciled with the In order to maintain an efficient or- 
ready to begin their journey. The car is buyer’s name and address; the cutting, ganization the methods and systems for 
in possession of the forwarding line loading and starting in three hours of accurately and speedily handling orders 
' foe : 
' within two hours and leaves the same a double carload of beams and angles must be worked out with the greatest 
} o - . . . . 
| afternoon for Detroit. It arrives in badly needed in Pittsburgh, and many care. 
that city the next morning, is switched others. Of course all orders do not re- In the first place, the Ryerson com- 
to the company’s side track, and is quire such spectacular service, but when pany runs an automobile between the 
“= (28 texan. 
te 
: a 
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FIG. 9—-LOADING STRUCTURAL MATERIAL INTO CARS 
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FIG, 10—-WHERE YOUR 


central post office and the plant every 
hour, in order to speed up the incoming 
and outgoing mail. This car also takes 
customers from the downtown office at 
233 Railway Exchange building to the 
plant and general offices at Sixteenth 
and Rockwell streets. The car makes its 
first trip from the post office and city 
office at 7:00 a.m.and continues all day, 
leaving the plant on the half hour and 
the city offce on the even hour until 

30 p. m The company also has a 
private telegraph operator that no time 
may be lost on telegraphic advices and 
orders. A private telephone switchboard 
with 101 individual connections makes it 
easy to come in contact with any de- 
partment of the business 

lo work in conjunction with the first 
automobile mail in the morning, there 1s 
an early man in each department, so 
that the orders coming in at that time 
are in the warehouse before many com- 
panies have received their mail. 

Orders get no chance to loaf by the 
way Every one must shuttle through 
a gauntlet of time stamps from the 
credit department to the shipping tracks. 
Neglect means detection; the system of 
supervision and mechanical checks makes 
it well nigh impossible for an order to 
encounter delay. 

When writing up an order, the store 
rder department makes as many carbon 
copies as there are departments in which 
the material in question is located, as 
well as one for entry purposes and ship 
ping 
] 


Che shipping department, acting as the 


pace-maker on all orders, advises when 
they must be shipped to make the best 
time This department is a 
this advice almost immediately since it 
maintains -a record covering the _ traft 

facikties of each town which harbors a 
customer This record contains the 


names of the railroads, the closing time 


ORDER IS DISPATCHED 
ror package Cars the hour carloads 
must be delivered at the suburban pick- 
up yards, the time in transit on each 
line and the efficiency of each road. The 
customer’s name also 1s recorded with 
his preferred and alternate routings. 
The traffic men have a schedule cover 
ing the departures of the 2,500 fast 


package cars operating from Chicago t 


1,500 cities of the country daily. With 
but one transfer these package cars «de 
liver to 90,000 towns When time is too 


brief to catch a direct train, a judicious 
combination of other routes and con 
nections often allows delivery in ad 
vance. of the next direct train. \s 
soon as the time, routing, etc., has been 
decided upon, the shipping department 
advises the customer. Thus the buver 
can plan his work accurately, knowing 
that the warehouse will follow the ship 


mn schedule. 


ment to assure its delivery 
When the warehouse dispatcher re- 


ceives the orders, he marshalls his forces 
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much the same as a railroad dispatcher 
handles his trains over a busy division. 
Scientific time study has evolved stand- 
ards which allow him to calculate very 
closely just how long it will take to 
complete each order with the number of 
Should — the 


amount of time necessary exceed the 


men at his command. 


time available, he may call in men from 
the extra gang employed elsewhere 
about the plant. 

With the shipping time on every 
order, the dispatcher places each in ro 
tation according to the time at which 
it is to be shipped. This does not mean 
that each order is shipped in turn as 
it comes in, but it does mean that each 
is shipped on the first available car or 
truck as the case may be. The dis- 
patcher bunches all small orders, putting 
them through as one large one. This 
gives every order, no matter how small, 
as prompt service as the largest. 

The workmen are paid by a_ bonus 
system which encourages them to main- 
tain and improve upon the standards of 
time that have been set. Much time and 
study is given to the methods and mo 
tions of men in throwing down bars 
loading sheets, ete. By following in 


structions which teach them what m« 
tions are necessary and what may be 
eliminated, many men are earning 30 to 
50 per cent over their regular wages 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son do not re 
main satisfied, however, with the present 
status of service but maintain a_ bet 
terment department whose duty it is to 
continually study the conditions, methods 
and systems of the organization. This 
department is composed of men who by 
special study and natural aptness are 
best fitted to improve upon present prac 
tices. Suggestions for improvement in 
stocks, equipment, methods, systems, etc 
are gladly welcomed from customers 


and employes alike and all new plans are 
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thoroughly sifted to the bottom until 
they are either adopted or discarded 
according to the results of the investi- 
gation. 

Another important feature which as- 
sures a dependable and smooth running 
plant is the maintenance department. 
This department, working in conjunc- 
tion with the betterment department. has 
standardized all the parts of the equip- 
ment in use. Extra parts are kept in 
stock so that a broken part cannot 
cause a stop in service. The force also 
stands ready to immediately repair any 
damage to machine, track or other 
equipment when necessary. 

The company has always appreciated 


the fact that an efficient organization 
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delays in the shipment of wheelbarrows, 
tack hammers, or ten thousand other 
articles that gather dust .in countless 
warehouses and factories of the country ? 
Service is an essential factor in modern 
business and a reputation for reliability, 
accuracy and speed constitutes one of 
the most important elements in the suc- 
ess of such firms as Joseph T. Ryer- 
on & Son. 


Book Review 
Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts, 
by Willard C. 


pages; cloth; published by the Engineer- 


Brinton; 371, 7x 10-inch 


ing Magazine Co. and furnished by Tut 
Iron Trappe Review for $4.00 net. 


business man. Mathematics has_ been 
entirely eliminated. Technical terms are 
avoided since the readers whom it is 
most desired to reach are those who 
have never had any special statistical 
training. A consistent effort has been 
made to keepthe whole book on such a 
plane that it may be found readable and 
useful by anyone dealing with complex 
facts of business or government. A 
definite effort has been made to produce 
a work which can be termed a hand 
book for anyone who may have occa- 
sional charts to prepare for reports, for 
magazine illustration, or for advertising. 
The book is so arranged that a busy 
reader may get the gist of the matter 
by looking at the illustrations and read- 
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team work and that to reach this end 
and keep the best men in both office 
and warehouse, the employes’ interests 
must be carefully considered. The bet- 
terment department has accomplished 
much in its work along this line. The 
company also maintains a lunch room, 
reading and rest rooms, and barber shop 
for the convenience of the employes. 
Friends and customers also enjoy these 
privileges while at the plant. 

The practice of making immediate de- 
liveries is a valuable selling point and 
an important factor in obtaining and 
holding business. It also is a feature of 
which every manufacturer and whole- 
saler can take advantage. For, if steel 
back bones for bridges and skyscrapers 
can be cut and shipped with certainty 
and dispatch, what excuse is there. for 


average person in presenting statistical 
data in graphic form will convince any- 
one of the need for this book. To quote 
from the author’s concluding paragraph, 
“Newspapers and magazines are daily 
presenting more and more statistical in 
formation. If we study the subject 
even a little, it will be seen that each 
of us deals daily with a vast number of 
facts of a quantitative nature which 
could preferably be presented in graphic 
form. When graphic methods are more 
widely used for portraying quantitative 
facts, there will be a tremendous gain 
to accuracy of thought as well as a 
great saving of that most valuable thing 


in the world—time 
In the preparation of this book there 
been a constant effort to present the 


has 


subject. from the point of view. of the 


a ee ee ~ ee 


large number of illustrations are pre- 
sented, reproducing actual charts, and 
these are accompanied by interesting 
criticisms. This book would be useful 
to anyone who is interested in compiling 
data, and in marshalling and presenting 
facts for the purpose of influencing judg- 


ment and action. 


The Lake Shore Engine Works, Mar 
quette, Mich., recently has completed 14 
stock pile cars for the Arthur Iron Min- 
ing Co., which operates the properties 
of the Great Northern ore trustees on 
the Mesabi range. These cars have a 
capacity of 70 cubi> feet and are 8 
feet 7 inches in length, 5 feet 8 inches 
in height and 6 feet 1 inch in width. 
They are- fitted with four 16-inch 


wheels, 36-inch gag wheel base 3 fe et. 
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Independents Are Conspicuous 


A Review of Interesting Developments of the Past Year on Minnesota Iron Ranges— Great 


Northern Activities a Center of Interest—Wild Cat Promotion Curbed on Cuyuna Range 


N A SEASON in which ore 
shipments fell off nearly 35 per 
cent compared with the year _ be- 
fore to a point over 15 per cent below 
the average for the previous ten years, 
developments of unusual interest would 
not ordinarily be expected Although 
this was the condition of affairs in 
the Lake Superior iron ore industry 
in 1914, the year nevertheless was re- 
plete with interesting changes and 
events. The readjustments — resulting 
from the lack of activity in them- 
selves presented many intricate  prob- 
lems to the mine operators. In every 
direction organizations have been cur- 
tailed to the minimum, but at the same 
time it has been necessary to retain a 
certain nucleus from which to rebuild 
when the demand for ore improves. 
Owing to the large amount of ore 
which they control and the termination 
of the Hill lease by the United States 
Steel Corporation, the activities of the 
Great Northern ore trustees have been 
watched with unusual interest. Scarcely 
less interesting are the steps that have 
been taken by the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., a subsidiary of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, to provide an adequate supply of 
ore for the future needs of the world’s 
greatest steel manufacturer. In addi- 
tion, attention has been directed to 
questions of taxation, concentration, ore 
reserves, stock pile tonnages and read- 
justments in wages and prices of mine 
supplies. For a number of reasons, 
particular interest also has been centered 
on the activities on the Cuyuna range. 
\ close estimate of the shipments 
during the year, including the small 
amount which went forward by rail 
during December, indicates that 32,- 
121,897 tons were forwarded from the 
entire Lake Superior district. The ex- 
tent of the curtailment in mining 
operations can be appreciated when this 
figure is compared with the shipments 
for 1913, which aggregated 49,947,116 
gross tons 
17,825,219 tons, or 35.7 
shipments by ranges for 1914 and 1913 
The Cuyuna is 


The falling off amounts to 
75 per cent. The 


are given in Table I. 
the only range to show an_ increase. 
During the past season, the Minnesota 
ranges forwarded 23,238,301 tons, or 
72.5 per cent of the total. The Mesabi 
range furnished 21,447,998 tons, the 
Vermillion range 931,077 tons and the 
Cuyuna range 859,226 tons, Mesabi ship- 
ments being 67 per cent of the total 
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shipments from all ranges. The state 
of Minnesota, therefore, continued to 
supply by far the great bulk of the 
iron ore requirements of the country 
and the pre-eminence of the Mesabi 
range is undiminished in spite of the 
large discoveries of ore which have 
been made on the Menominee range, 





Table I. 
\PPROXIMATE SHIPMENTS BY 
RANGES. 

1914 1913. 
Range Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Mesabi 21,447,998 34,038,643 
Vermillion 931,077 1,566,600 
Cuyuna 859,226 733,021 
Total Minn 23,238,301 36,338,264 
Marquette 1,363,419 3,966,680 
Menominee 3,755,726 4,965,604 
Gogebic ........ 3,664,451 4,531,558 
Mayville, etc. .. 100,000 145,010 
Total 32,121,897 49,947,116 











pafticularly in the Mastodon field and 
at other points. 

Owing to the great shrinkage in ship 
ments during the past season, the 
figures for the preceding ten years are 
interesting for purposes of com- 
parison. The shipments from 1904 to 
1913 both inclusive, were as follows: 


Year Gross tons 
1913 49,947,116 
1912 ee 48,221,546 
1911 se pies 32,793,130 
1910 : ‘ 2% 43,435,171 
1909 ey ete oe 1 Py 42,586,869 
BO sua 23.v epee bas Seok ou 26,014,987 
1907 or ae 42,266,668 
1906. . + th Bk os 38,565,762 
1965 amine 34,384,116 
1904 ‘ ; 21,849,401 

Total 380,064,766 


As the foreging table indicates, the 
ten year average, 1904 to 1913, is 
38,006,476 tons, 1914 shipments being 
5,974,579 tons under this figure. 

The relative strength of the Steel 
Corporation is indicated by the figures 
covering shipments of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co. from the Minnesota ranges, 
which aggregated 14,173,208 tons. This 
is 61 per cent of the total Minnesota 
shipments. This showing is due par- 
tially to the extremely limited demand 
for merchant pig iron which existed 
throughout the year. The Steel Corpo- 
ration makes no pig iron for sale, 
under ordinary circumstances, except 
in the south and therefore has been 
able to maintain its mining activities 
on a better basis than many of the 
independent operators who depend to a 


considerable extent on merchant blast 
furnaces for the consumption of their 
ore. 

Figures covering shipments from the 
mines of the leading independent steel 
makers indicate there has been no ten- 
dency on the part of the Corporation 
to use its immense organization to ob- 
tain business to the detriment of its 
competitors. Business conditions con- 
sidered, the showing of the independent 
steel companies is particularly com- 
mendable. For instance, the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. forwarded 1,003,047 
tons, of which 804,953 tons came from 
the Mesabi range. Most of the -Re- 
public’s activity was confined to three 
mines, the Kinney, which shipped 342,- 
456 tons, the Union which forwarded 
244,436 tons, and the Pettit which 
shipped 120,868 tons. The Wisconsin 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of the Inter-' 
national Harvester Co., shipped 357,693 
tons from three mines, the Hawkins, 
\gnew and Perkins. The _ Interstate 
Iron Co. and the Leetonia Mining Co., 
affiliated with the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., sent down 921,043 tons. The 
Inland Steel Co. shipped 475,484 tons 
from three mines. 

The shipments by railroads given in 
Table III shows that the Great North- 
ern still controls the bulk of the traffic. 
This system forwarded 10,450,522 tons 
of ore during the past season, or 32.7 
per cent of the total Lake Superior 
shipments and nearly half of the 
Mesabi range shipments from which all 
of the Great Northern ore is received: 
Great Northern shipments in 1913 were 
13,060,811 tons, the falling off in 1914 
being 2,610,389 tons. This clearly indi- 
cates the great benefit which the Great 
Northern railway system derived from 
the lease on Great Northern ore proper- 
ties held by the Steel Corporation until 
Jan. 1. This lease provided that all of 
the ore must be shipped in the Hill 
road, the minimum for 1914 being 6,- 
000,000 tons. Therefore, while Great 
Northern shipments for the past sea- 
son showed comparatively little loss, 
shipments over the other Minnesota 
railroads, particularly the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, and the Duluth 
and Iron Range, controlled by the Steel 
Corporation, suffered a _ tremendous 
shrinkage. The shipments over the 
Soo line through the dock at Superior 
and the tonnage carried by the North- 
ern Pacific show increases. owing to 
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activities on the Cuyuna range. Ship- 
ments over all of the other railroads, 
show decreases corresponding approxi- 
mately to the general slowing down in 
activity. It is believed, however, that 
the shipments over the Great North 
ern during the next few years. will 
show a further decline, owing to the 
fact that the Steel Corporation now is 
in a position to divert its tonnage to 
its own lines and the Great Northern 
ore trustees have not as yet developed 
sufficient tonnage from their own mines 
to make up the deficiency caused by the 
cancellation of the Hill lease 

In October, 1911, the directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation an 
nounced they would terminate the lease 
which had been executed between the 
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entire acreage again to some large in- 
terest; or they could split up the prop 
erties and lease them to a number of 
separate independent mine operators. 
It is now evident that the situation will 
be met through a combination of the 
first and third of the foregoing sug- 
gestions. Over a year ago, the organi- 
zation of the Arthur Iron Mining Co., 
a Great Northern subsidiary, was so 
arranged that it could take charge of 
the properties reverting by the cancella- 
tion of the Great Western Mining Co.'s 
lease. It also was placed in a position 
to develop new mines on Great North 
ern land to replace those which were 
nearly or partially exhausted by the 
Steel Corporation. Accordingly the 
Arthur Iron Mining Co. has proceeded 
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shipments from the Great Northern 
properties, that were operated last 
year by the Oliver Mining Co., to- 
gether with the shipments from other 
mines leased by the Great Northern 
trustees. Although the lease held by 
the Steel Corporation covered a_ vast 
acreage and tonnage, it by no means 
included all of the Great Norther: 
properties, as some people believed, but 
only a portion of them. Previous to 
the execution of the lease to the Steel 
Corporation, a number of important 
mines had been leased to various inde- 
pendent interests. These include the 
Mahoning mine, which has total ship 
ments of nearly 19,000,000 tons to its 
credit, the Utica property operated by 
Pickands, Mather & Co., the Leetonia, 








SAUNTRY-ALPENA PIT NEAR VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA. THIS PROPERTY, OPERATED BY OLIVER 


Great Northern trustees and the Great 
Western Mining Co., a Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiary. The past year, there- 
fore, witnessed the final shipments un 
der this now famous contract and 
again brought prominently into the 
foreground of mining developments the 
questions surrounding the disposition 
of the Great Northern properties. The 
great importance of the Great Northern 
holdings is indicated by the fact that 
they were estimated to contain over 
400,000,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1914 

In our review of iron mining opera- 
tions, published Jan. 4, 1912, it was 
stated that three courses of action were 
open to the Great Northern trustees. 
They could organize an operating com- 
panv to mine the ore and sell it on the 
open market; they could re-lease the 


vigorously with the development of 
several new properties and at the 
present time is operating a number of 
the underground mines relinquished by 
the Corporation. 

Early in December, the Great North- 
ern interests announced that they had 
made a contract with M. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland, for the sale of their 
ore. A few weeks previous to this, the 
execution of a lease covering certain 
portions of the Dean-Itasca mine, a 
Great Northern property, to Tod-Stam 
baugh & Co., Cleveland, had been an 
nounced, indicating that the trustees ar: 
prepared to ship and sell their own ort 
and also to lease certain of their prop- 
erties to other operators when the terms 
are considered advantageous. 


Table VII etves details regarding 


in which the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. is interested, and the Stevenson 
operated by Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
These transactions are referred to in 
the reports of the Great Northern trus- 
tees as “old leases.” 

Table VII indicates that total ship 
ments from the Great Northern leased 
properties up to Jan. 1, 1915, were 68,- 
456,155 tons, of which the Steel Cor- 
poration mined 29,606,058 tons. Steel 
Corporation shipments from the Great 
Northern mines in 1914 were 6,011,161 
tons, or slightly in excess of the mini 
mum stipulated by the lease. Inasmuch 
as the deficiencies in shipments from 
1907 to 1910 inclusive were more than 
made up by excess shipments from 1911 
to 1913, the Corporation terminated the 

‘ ' mn 


lease with a surplus to its creait 
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Owing to the large quantities of ore 
which have been shipped from the 


Great Northern 


pression should not be permitted to 
gain ground that the Great Northern 


trustees will have any vast tonnage to 


sell in the near future at low prices 


In this connection, the following quo- 


tation from an editorial published in 
THE Iron Trappe Review, Dec. 10, 1914 
is pertinent 

“It can be officially stated that the 
trustees will not permit their agents to 
make any special effort to sell a large 
tonnage at present prices. Unless. the 
market improves materially, it is very 
probable the Great Northern will dis- 
pose of only a little ore during 1915 


There will be no attempt to overload 


properties, the im- 
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to be in a position to ship even 1 per 
cent of it in a_ season. Che largest 
open pit producers which were operated 
by the Steel Corporation under the 
Hill lease, such as the Leonard, North 
and South Uno, Dale, etc., have been, 
to a great extent, mined out to th 
point where steam shovel operations on 
a large scale are no longer profitable 
These properties still contain large 
bodies of ore, but they will have to be 
reclaimed by scramming, milling, under 
ground mining and other slower meth 
ods. It is to remedy this mndition 
that the Great Northern is developing 
the large new Dunwoody and Hill 
Annex pits. The Hill Annex will not 
be in shape to ship at all in 1915 and 


the Dunwoody only a= fraction of its 


NS 
wn 


Coleraine, on the western end of the 
Mesabi range. Work on the new shaft 
which is being sunk near Buhl also will 
continue. 

Extended reference to the Dunwoody 
property was made in our review last 
vear. This mine, near Chisholm, is im- 
mediately east of the Monroe property 
controlled by the Steel Corporation. In 
fact, the Dunwoody ore body is a con 
tinuation of that in the Monroe. Up 
to date, the contractors have removed 
5,000,000 cubic yards of 
from the pit. The stripping has a 


overburden 


maximum depth of 120 feet and an 
average depth of 100 feet, placing the 
mine among the deepest pits on the 
range. Stripping wil! continue through- 


out the winter. lour. shovels were in 





IRON 


a top-heavy market and the truste 


believe that t 


1 
i 


ie «present low mining 
costs will more than outweigh the cost 
f carrying their ore in stockpiles for 
one or two seasons. Therefore, thos 
consumers of ore who believe that the 
entry of the Great Northern into the 
field means an indefinite prolongation 
of prevailing prices, coupled with an 
unlimited supply of merchant ore, ar 
doomed to disappointment. 

Northern 


properties are not in a position to ship 


“1H addition, the (sreat 


any exceptional tonnage during — the 
coming season The ore holdings of 
the Great Northern are indeed vast but 
only a small fraction of the tonnage 1s 
developed to the shipping point It is 


one thing to have over 400,000,000 tons 


' 
in the ground and auite another thing 


MINING CO. IS ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING GEOLOGICALLY ON THE RANGI 


eventual annual tonnage 


Pherefore as far as 1915 is 


cerned, the Great Northern trustees 
would not be in a position to deluge 
the re market, even if they were in 
clined to do so. They will have prob- 
ably 2,500,000 tons available, a large 


proportion of which will) remain in 
stockpiles, or in the open pits, unless 
the price of ore shows more. strengtl 
han is now indicated.’ 

In addition to the mines heretofore 


operated by the Steel Corporation, the 


\rthur Iron Mining Co. next year will 
e in a position to make shipment 
from two of its new mines, namely the 
Dunwoody near Chisholm and the 
Smith mine near Hibbing At the sam 
time, stripping operations will proceed 


‘ ee 
nm the new Hi] \nnex mine near 





operation up to Oct. 1, and three are in 
service at the present time. The pit 
at present is about a half mile long 
and 750 to 800 feet wide. The forma- 
tion is such that no special arrange- 
inents for draining the pit are neces 
sary, although it is expected that it 
will be advisable to install pumps of 
small capacity on the floor of the pit 
to take care of rain water, ete. 

In connection with this mine, the 
\rthur Iron Mining Co. is building an 
extensive repair plant The principal 
structure is a blacksmith shop, ma- 
hine shop and carpenter shop under 
ne roof, 200 feet long and 51 feet 
wide. The smith shop is equipped with 
a circular crane and will be provided 


vith four forges, a steam hammer, 


punches, shears, etc. The machine shop 
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will be provided with the customary 1,000,000 tons of high grade ore The able for steam shovel mining. Che 
tool equipment Adjacent to this build Mississippi, Harold, Leonard No. 2 Great Northern engineers estimate that 
ing, a 40x80 foot warehouse and a Dale and North Uno mines are in full this work will cost $2,000,000. \t the 
vile and engine house have been’ operation, the ore being placed in Smith mine it is estimated that an ex 
erected The buildings are fireproot penditure of $420,000 will make 690,000 
throughout with steel frames and tons of ore available. 
i | iditi h Table II. 
rIcK Walls n addition to the repair ; rhe Dean-Itasca mine, formerly 
plant welling hou ' ORE IN STOCK, MAY 1, 1914 
plant 8 dwelling houses have been know as the Whiteside, will be in a 
hig iin : Count Tons. . . - 
built for the mine employes. It is the inty Tons position to produce ore in 1915. <A 
tenti f the Arthur Ir Mining St. Lou 8,698,235 ' 
intention of th rthur fron Mining Itasca 518,657 portion of this property has been leased 
( o make its range headquarters at Lake 71,541 Tod bes hace pee Pe 
o. to ike ing eadqua Peony Wins 227'875 to Tod-Stambaugh & Co., Cleveland 
the Dunwoody mine and to take care — The amount of the stripping contracted 
iW tl . , 7 rk hi Total 9,516,007 ; a. i ; 
ot a the winter repair work at fhis for was 3,000,000 cubic yards to be 
point completed by July 1, 1915 This work 
In the Leonard pit some stripping is tockpiles hese are all underground js still in progress under the direction 
| 
being done to uncover ore for ship properties of the Arthur Iron Mining Co. Witl 
ment next season. In general, however, On the western end of the range, a the ultimate renoval of 4,250,000 yards 


this pit has been mined out to the point contract has been let to A. Guthrie Co it is estimated that approximtely 5,000,000 














where steam shovel operations on a_ to strip 8500000 cubic vards from the tons of ore willbe uncovered inthis mine 
a 

: 

' 

i 

' 

ANISTEO MINE NEAR COLERAINE, A STEEL CORPORATION PROPERTY 

large scale are no longer feasibk The Hill Annes int Eventually, this will In August, 1913, a mining lease was 
Dale property near Hibbing, also has become one of the largest properties in executed by the Great Northern trus 

been reduced to the scramming stage. Minnesota \ large proportion of the tees in favor of Butler Bros. of St } 
In the North and South Uno pits ore is sandy and_ concentration by Paul, on land in sections 6 and 7 and 
enough ore remains for steam shovel washing will be necessary. Plans have township 56, range 22, and section 1, 
operations for a season, after which the been made for the construction of a township 56, range 23. The terms of 

remaining tonnage will have to be re two unit washing plant on Pinacia lake. this lease are interesting. The Great ‘ 
covered by other methods The dykes, approaches, fills, etc.. for Northern trustees are to receive at 
At the Thorne property near Buhl, this plant are being constructed by the their option either 30 per cent of the 
vhere 250,000 tons of ore are available, stripping contractor. The Hill Annex price at which ore is sold by the 
i shaft has been sunk to a depth of property will not be in shape for ship lessee, freight, marine insurance and 
57 feet and work on mining out the ment until the season of 1916. selling commission being deducted, or 

ire will commence early in 1915. Although, as mentioned above, work on 30 per cent of the ore produced by the ' 
The Smith mine near Hibbing is all the Dunwoody mine is incomplete, con- lessee, the quality of which will be 
stripped ready for shipment. [he siderable ore could be shipped from taken into account and the tonnage ad- 
stripping is comparatively shallow, the this property during 1915 if desired. justed on a basis of iron units de- 
average depth being 25 feet. The pit With the conclusion of the stripping at termined by analysis This lease pro 
is about 250 feet wide and extends the Dunwoody, involving the removal vides for a minimum royalty on 25,- 
diagonally across the 40-acre tract. of 7,500,000 cubic yards, approximately 000 tons in 1914-15, 50,000 tons in 1916- 
The mine contains somewhat less than 8.000.000 tons of iron ore will be avail- 17. and 100.000 annually thereafter. The 

’ 
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lease comprises 2,127,563 tons of ore in 
accordance with the latest figures of 
the Minnesota tax commission. 3utler 


Bros. have developed the property 
nearly to the shipping stage, and also 
have erected a one unit washing plant a 
Nashwauk. 


Some of the properties controlled by 


short distance west of 


the Great Northern trustees, are held 
under lease from the Northwestern Im- 
provement Co., a_ subsidiary of the 
Northern 


was surrendered Jan. 1, 1915. The land 


Pacific railway This lease 


involved contained considerable  unde- 
veloped ore together with portions of 
the North and South Uno mines which 
have shipped nearly 6,000,000 tons up to 
date, and the Dale mine which has 


shipped 3,154,950 tons. It is not known 
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In addition 


serves on the 


REVIEW 


and re- 
the Oliver 


company is developing nine new mines 


on the 
Graham and 


Wanless, Deacon, 
Sullivan mines 
ben near Hibbing, and the 


Chisholm. The 


derground 
ing amounts 


eral million 


Was, | Jeacon, 


ham, and 
shipments in 


given in 


open pits around 
Hull-Rust, 


in the 


Mesabi 


properties, 


Vivian 


Table 


mendous reserves 


including the 
Biwabik, 
Shiras and 
the Phil- 


Duncan near 


all un- 


‘ontaining vary 
aggregating sev- 
hiras, Minne- 
Duncan, Gra- 
their initial 
tonnages are 
addition, tre 
available in the 
particularly 
Burt and 


the 


stripped from the Sheridan mine. The 
details of this interesting piece of work 
will be published in the next issue of 
THe Iron TrRApe Review, 

he stripping operations of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. have been reduced 
to an unprecedented minimum this win- 
ter. At present, only two shovels are 
operating, one on the Sheridan prop- 
erty at Hibbing, and the other in the 


Canisteo pit near Coleraine. \ fair 
proportion of the underground mines 
are operating on reduced schedules, 


usually one shift per day. In the Eve- 


leth district, the Oliver company is 


operating the Leonidas and Spruce 
mines and is continuing the develop- 
ment of the Minnewas property. The 


Minnewas shaft is 150 feet in depth. 





THAT 


en att 
HAS FURNISHED MILLIONS Of PONS 
it tie present tic what the Nortl 
western Improvement Co. will do with 
the properties which have thus reverted 
to it, but it is improbable that the 
Northern Pacit will attempt any min 
ing operations on its own initiative 
For two years, the Oliver Iron Min 
ny Co. has been developing new prop- 
rties to replace those relinquished by 


the cancelation of the Hill lease and 


disposed of in other wavs 


lis] This com 
pany, therefore, has more ore in con 
lition for immediate mining and_ ship 


ment at present than ever before in its 


history and in addition the reserves 
have been carefully maintained. There 
therefore, for the 


is no foundation 
belief that the Corporation will buy ore 


th 


from the Great Northern trustees, at 


least for some time to come. 


( 


| 


larly m_ the 
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n the Virginia district there is a_ fat: 
amount of activity, owing to the fa 
that several new properties are under 
roing development, including the Dea 


on, Wanless, Shiras and _ Sullivan 
\lso, on account of a short lease, the 
Alpena mine is going at a good 
rate The Prindle too 1s im _ opera 

tion \ltogether, the Oliver company 
has about 900 men employed under 

ground in the Virginia district. Three 


shifts are working at the Alpena. Most 
if the Alpena ore, however, is being 
placed in stockpiles for future  ship- 
ment. The shafts at the new mines are 
from 130 to 200 feet in depth. 

The Hibbing district furnished about 
2 400,000 of the 6,000,000 tons taken 
from the Hill mines by the Steel Cor- 
poration Operations in this district 


t 
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therefore, on properties not controlled by a large hoe, rather than with a_ erection of concentrating plants already 
by the Great Northern were extremely shovel or dipper. has taken place. During the past sea- 
limited. The great Hull- Rust pit or the first time, the estimates of son the Oliver Iron Mining Co. shipped 
shipped only 447,689 tons as contrasted ore on the Mesabi range, prepared by 1,574,835 tons of concentrates from its 
with over 3,000,000 tons in 1913. The the Minnesota tax commission, show a Trout lake plant. The International 
Sheridan property, north of Hibbing, decrease \s given in Table IV the Harvester Co., which operates a one 
which is being stripped by the Oliver remaining tonnage of merchantable ore unit plant near Nashwauk, shipped 229,- 
ompany, contains approximately 4,400,- in the ground Dec. 31, 1914, was 1,- 608 tons of concentrates. The results 
000 tons of ore. The pit will be about 397,910,482 tons, compared with 1,406,- obtained from the latter plant were 
particularly satisfactory, the iron re- 
= | covery being 63 per cent with from 9 
to 10 per cent water in the concentrate. 
Table III. The moisture in the raw ore amounts 
SHIPMENTS BY PORTS AND RAILWAYS to about 14 per cent. The ore is de- 
ont. Prk livered to the bins at the International 
iw OW Rietae 2,887,132 4,257,696 Harvester Co.’s plant at O’Brien Lake, 
aN We hd: aeoear 308888 | ya 36-inch conveyor elt which uns 
D. S. S. & A., Marquette 479,950 1.000.434 240 feet per minute on a 19 degree 
lL. S. & I. Marquette , 1,275,776 137,183 ; 
M. St. P. & S. Ste. M., Ashland 758,144 832,392 angle. It has been found that the belt 
M St : SS. Ste. M., Superior 10,480, Sas 13,060°811 will handle about 625,000 tons of ore 
N. P., Superior 137,564 31,194 before it must be replaced. The ore is 
D. M. & N., Duluth 6,318,291 12,331,126 : 
S a th. Yew arbor: 5,610,262 10,075,718 concentrated to contain 60 per cent 
rote 32,021,897 49,070,478 iron, dry analysis. As mentioned above, 
Butler Bros., St. Paul, have built a 
small washing plant near Nashwauk. It 
is of the standard type. The Cleveland 
three-quarters of a mile long and the 499,614 tons Dec. 31, 1913. The de- Cliffs Iron Co. also is considering the 
stripping will average about 30 feet in crease in the visible supply of ore on erection of a plant in connection with 
depth. The land embraces three 40- the Mesabi and Vermillion ranges, the Crosby mine in the same district. 
acre tracts. As mentioned above, the therefore, is 8,589,132 tons. This At the La Rue mine at Nashwauk 
overburden is being dumped into the amounts to 0.06 per cent of the ore operated by M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleve- 
Carson lake. One steam shovel will be estimated to be in the ground on Dec. land, an experimental washing plant 
in operation at this property throughout 31, 1913. It, therefore, is relatively in- ‘was constructed and tried out during 
the winter. The development of the significant, but it indicates that the tre- the past season. About 25,000 tons of 
Philben mine is proceeding and it will mendous shipments of the past few ore was treated and the results are 
be ready to ship in 1915. years are beginning to tell on the re- said to be successful. The plant was 
In the Chisholm district, the Oliver serves. Of course, during the past designed to use less water than the 
lron Mining Co. developed the Duncan season there was practically no explora- so-called standard plants. It includes 
mine to a point where it shipped a little 
over 5,000 tons of ore during the past 
season. The shaft is 220 feet in depth Table IV. 
\bout 500 men are at work under- ORE RESERVES AND ASSESSED VALUES 
ground in this district. Me nd Vermillion Ranges in St. Louis, Itasca and Lake Counties 
Che Canisteo, Holman Judd North Total valuation, * 
3 : e ‘ Remaining ronnage tonnage ane Shipments, 
Star and Hill mines, in the Coleraine Year tonnage valuation mineral lands tons. 
district at the west end of the range, 1907 1,191,969,7 86,088,200 191'706,682 39/180°978 
were operated during the past season 1908 1,193,188,959 174,263,63 180,210,693 18,098,894 
the Oliver company. About 250,000 1910. 1'347°396.291 220,423,038 sou'e60'84s—«30°413'963 
vards were stripped from the Octurno ttt eres hy HN rept yee py toys 
{ erty near Coleraine. 1913 1,406,499,614 255,122,8: 60,622,82 35,605,243 
19) 910,48 64 603.8 { 
" 1d Machines 249,456,064 
( i R é Crow Wing County 
Some further development in = ma . é 40) é *1,000,00 
chines for loading ore underground sleiaaes 1,186,401 
were made during the past season Potal 2,642,465 
Three types of machines are now avail ed p Nov 
able The rst tvpe, as de vel Pre 1 the 
Myers, Whaley Co Knoxville, Tenn 
was described in THe Iron TRApE Rt n work and very little drilling at any Woodbury jig operated in connec- 
EW, July 30, 1914 [he second type, point on the range. In a more active tion with a log washer and a Wether- 
ilso mentioned in Tue Tron TraApe Rt season, sufficient new ore might vet. be bee concentrator. 
vieW, has been designed by Nels Flodin§ found to make up the losses in the M. A. Hanna & Co. operated the ore 
of the Lake Shore Engine Works, Mar visible supply dryer at the Brunt mine, near Mountain 
quette, Mich Bruce Middlemiss, super- In connection with figures regarding ron It handled 130,000 tons of ore 
intendent of the Morton mine near re reserves, it should be borne in mind this being about 50 per cent of its 
Hibbing, also has developed a loading that a very large tonnage in the west capacity The moisture in the ore was 
machine which is of particular interest ern end on the Mesabi range must be ‘duced from 18 t proximately 8 
because it is designed especially to fit concentrated by washing before it S er cent 
Mesabi range conditions. The machine available for shipment \s is well In addition to wet and sand res 
is short and low. The ore is handled known, considerable development in the the Mesabi range contains almost  in- 
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Table V. 


Shipments From Principal Minnesota Mines 1913-1914 





These figures are preliminary and approximate and are ented in advance of the complete, corrected figures which 
will appear in a later issue of Tur Iron Tra Review 
Mesabi Range. Republic Iron & Steel Co 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. 1914 1913 
Hibbing District NS tine Gross tons. Gross tons 
: Franklir 28,885 51,760 
Mine Gross tons. Gross tons Monica 46,922 62,032 
Hull-Rust 147,689 3,457,608 i etti 120,868 131,864 
Burt-Pool-Day 213,432 622,951 Schley 16,396 202,477 
Winifred 10,469 43,109 IX e) 347,456 396,394 
Mace .... 160,815 140,953 244,436 286,934 
Harold 489,088 2,054 
South Une 944,145 1,202,341 M. A. Hanna & Co. 
Daleins:s: $23,711 621,415 
North Un 90,088 381,632 Sliver 197,041 298,006 
Mississippi 507,670 122,97 Wacoot 36,839 43,459 
fahoning (O. 1. M. ¢ 242,57: Hanna 83,939 264,318 
la Ru 24,699 172,337 
Virginia District Joseph Sellwood and International Harvester Group 
: ; a Hawk 232,331 568,919 
Alpena . . 103.610 705,131 , . 
ne elo 1.205 at vem joa'sse0rs49 
Shiras ... "30 \driat 74,905 110,534 
Fay , Cypru 45,199 82,121 
ateu . 26 O24 ‘earson patene 104,180 
Prind] oe erk 18,182 120,012 
Minnewas 
es 2 Rogers-Brown & Co. 
W: Ss 
anle St nna 906,895 904,019 
I is 14,334 111,159 
hisholm Dist 
Chisholm District Shenango Furnace Co. 
lLeonard-Gl 2,135 ° g 
conned Bert 21,19! 2,862 * a hg gat 
Leonard Pit 2 060 948 3. -s-cax'aee We 749 1) 236.579 
Leonard No. 2 624,989 {174992997 Whitesid 42,995 76,897 
hisholm 399,555 641,788 . 
; pe sax han ca vont Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
bunca 5,1 Lincoln 207,250 215,957 
Grant 111,442 687 ,987 
aisles: Wisma Fowler 12,363 72,078 
SiieseS * Leetonia 551,238 501,248 
eal Meadow 38,750 25,106 
Caniste 8 099,727 
Holmar 751,422 
ludd 13495 Inland Steel Co 
North Sta ; Lau 198,665 184,530 
Hi 5 S Grace 98,667 122,110 
, Corrigan, McKinney & Co 
A Jistrict 
St. Paul + inal 1,375 
\ 4 S57 SQ é Stevenson 89,899 634,656 
32°438 Commodore 372,796 484,188 
lf | 36.912 
= 488,897 44.27¢ Miscellaneous Independent Mines 
N 61,0¢ 6,7 Miller 297,379 344,547 
Ruddy 15,215 35,242 
Fayal District M 1,211,650 1,515,428 
Williams maid 76,703 
| 673,66 257,43 Woodbridge 70,725 163,757 
Ge 1-Spart 4 89 1,141,67 Cavour 16,694 118,404 
Biwabik 252,701 300,924 
Biwabik District Crosby es 219,065 
Graham SA 100,259 Vermillion Range. 
Pioneer 282,563 520,124 
_ 7 Sibley 74,868 249,255 
Pickands, Mather & Ce S 74.543 74,971 
' Soudan 74,979 100,885 
MI , ne Zenit) 424,124 433,603 
Scrant , 27,271 Cuyuna Range. 
Alba 7 6¢ 45,16 
Utica 2¢ 7 352.932 Ar N 105,087 
Cy 1s 4 M Ar 175,665 
Trov 77 Kenne 188,209 67,023 
Belgrade Thomps : 178,152 47,651 
Malta Cuyuna-Mille Lacs 40,000 24,434 
Mohawk 35,04 7 ) ( , 1-D tl Gian. . »esasens 
Adriat 74.9] 5234 Jarrows 47,349 9,089 
es 27.5 2¢ <12 Iron Mountain 500 conan 
Bangor 7 705 Rowe 120,000 
Virginia , Pawnts 101,136 











grade iron 


future 


low 


t some 


11 


qt 
jMic 


calculable 


material 


intities of 


which a 


bearing 


date might be utilized for the manu 
facture of pig iron Looking in this 
direction, some interesting experiments 
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of their municipal 


5.000 to 


the conduct 


villages ranging from 


In 


affairs 
10,000 


population, miles of streets have been 
paved in the most expensive and perma- 
nent manner, suitable for the traffic of 





SHIPMENTS BY P 


M irq 
37,494 
489,547 
532,736 
496,725 
598,861 
418,242 
369,293 
194,720 


ett 
217,029 
738,158 
845,414 
858,696 
964,288 
673,591 
617,119 


ovember 485,102 


Escanaba. Marq iette 


110,729 
385,188 
580,103 
664,721 
724,951 
§53,959 
421,341 


. : 
223,459 


Mont 
April 
June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


121,873 
262,075 
297,413 
368,430 
335,928 
265,861 
104,147 
1,411 tons in 


*Includes 


shipped 





Table VI. 


ORTS AND MONTHS 
1913 
Two 
Harbors 
145,13¢ 
1,387,803 
1,548,727 
1,759,886 
1,835,191 
1,518,030 
1,311,661 
569,319 


ind Superior Duluth 

252,875 160,372 
681,461 2,047,396 1,939,848 
774,761 2,377,078 1,895,728 
754,329 2,396,064 1,938,716 
809,597 1,519,109 1,957,239 
485,174 2,225,802 1,938,823 
497,952 2,040,651 1,689,427 
281,476 929,368 810,973 


Ashl 
53,481 


1914 


Two 
Ashland Superior Duluth Harbors 
40,838 62,338 55,781 
300,928 1,673,269 734,090 636,715 


1,997,895 
1,956,911 
1,886,418 
1,901,422 
1,442,216 

389,279 


1,045,786 
1,169,410 
1,203,081 
1,126,532 
918,144 
121,248 


541,315 
533,744 
662,951 
662,141 
487,829 
133,673 


December 








Ameri 


Birdsboro 


at the of the 


Reclamation Co., 


made plant 


can Ore 


Pa., on a shipment of 1,500 pounds of 
a tv] il Mesabi rane paint ro k con 
taining 40.5 per cent iron in its natural 
state \JIthough the results of thes 
experiments were somewhat indetermin- 
te, the e of interest in showing the 

{ it re e1n lace t recovel 
various classes f iron bearin ma 
terial Phe detail he worl 1 
paint rock wet ( in the June If 
issue of THe Iron Trape Review. 

The Minnesota ta ission ci 
leted tl equalizatio1 the assess 
nent ol the ron ore tonnages and 
mineral lands in the Mesabi, Vermillion 
ind (¢ na ranges for 1914 late in No 
vemb \ general raise of 5 per cent 
was orderé ind made upon all mine 
ul unmined re and upon unplatted 
nineral lar in St. Louis county and 10 
pet ce pon all unplatted lan 1 
Ita nty Phe details f the r¢ 
vised ssi nent are given in_ Tabl 
[\ Phe ix mission Is the 
opinion that the iron ores of the Mesabi 
and Vermillion ranges are now 1 
bas f 50 per cent of true and full 
val in compliance with the new iS] 
of valuation required in the tax law 
effective May 1, 1914 

laxes for state purposes on the trot 
ore industry in Minnesota are not bur 
densome but the local county and vil 
lage taxes, particularly the latter in 
sone instances, are be “oming extremely 
heavy Blessed with taxable resources 
far beyond the dreams of avarice, there 
is no doubt that many of the towns or 
the iron ranges have been led to in 
dulge in unwarranted extravagance in 
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NYT 
l 


p< Lith} 


tine the convik 


vantages of modern m rove 


ments, but at the same 


tion is growing that some supervision 
should be exercised over the expen- 
ditures of a number of the om- 
munities. 

The amount of ore in stockpiles at 
the mines is of scarcely less interest 
than the tonnage of the reserves in the 
ground. The volume of ore in stock 1s 
a measure of the condition of trade 
Stockpiles also form a reservoir from 
which ore may be drawn for quick 
shipment in case of a sudden increase 
in demand. As given in Table II, the 
Minnesota tax commission estimated 
that there were 9,516,007 tons in-stock 
on the Minnesota ranges May 1, 1914 
Undoubtedly at the present time, this 
figure is considerably in excess of 11, 
000,000 tons, due t accumulations at 
underground mines since the close of 
navigation and also because consider- 
able ore mined during the open season 


was not shipped owing to market con- 
ditions In the Chisholm and Virginia 
districts, ir particularly large 


there a 

















quantities of ore in stock;° at the 
a Broadway or a State street \utomo former center it is estimated that the 
bile fire apparatus has been pur Oliver Iron Mining Co. has 700,000 tons 
chased without stint and thousands of on hand 
expensive ornamental lamp posts have The conditions which have xisted 
been installed on the village streets. As during the past year naturally have re 
1 result ome of the towns, Chisholn sulted in a tremendous tflow of m 
for nstance have spent considerably mon labor from the mining districts 
more than their already princely in \t the same ti the scale vages 
comes and are now face to face with a has ee! reduced ilthough 1 hay De 
heavy municipal debt Unregulated said to the credi f the Steel Corpora 
expenditures of thi character un ion that it has not ined in this move 
oubtedly have placed a handicap on the nent r Olive ron Mini s 
| 
Table VII. 
LPP RE IMATE SHIPMENTS FROM GREAT NORTHERN ORE PROPERTIES 
Legal description Shipments 
section, township Total to 
ne noe 1 1 Tan. 1°71 
Leased by U. S. Steel Corporatio: jan, 1, 39% 
Fay, Virgin 6, 38, 17 7,673 16 08,814 
Leonard, Chisholm 28, 58, 20 ,689,2352 l 53,47 9,079,494 
Mississippi, Hibbing 23, 57, 22 67 122,984 1,268,571 
Nort Lino, Hibbing a: ST. .a1 90,088 381,63: 1,838,007 
So Uno, Hibt ae Fe 944,145 1,202,341 976,288 
Dale, Hibbing 57, oi 423,711 621,496 154,950 
Mace, Hibbing 57, 21 160,815 141,242 579,127 
Harold, Hibbing $7, 21 489,088 92 061 1,077,954 
Hill, Coleraine 56, 23 92,68 846,66 4,980,335 
North Star, Coleraine 56, 24 ) 78,64 1,167,364 
Walker, Coleraine 56, 24 1,971,994 
Miscellaneou 3,164 
6.011.161 6. ¢ 1,606,058 
Leased to vari independent ym panies 
MM nit (M \. Hanna), Hibbing a Pe 1,211,651 1,515,428 18,902,346 
Ut (Pickands Mather), Hibbing 2&11, 57, 21 60,007 352,216 2,467,034 
Leet (CW. ¢ Pollock), Hibbing 10, 57, 21 51,238 1,249 4,652,610 
Steve (Cor. McKinney), Hibbing 7& 8, 57, 21 89.8 634,65¢ 12,819,759 
Sweeny (QO. I. M. Co.), Hibbing 3& 4, 57, 21 8,348 
t lepe lents 1] $ 3,549 38,850,097 
( ind t x 68,.456,1 
velopment of legitimate mining enter still paying <¢ n surta at 
prises, owing to the burdensome nature the rate or $2.25 per da ind under 
f the resulting taxation in many cases groun abor at the rat $2.40 pe 
It is conceded on all sides that the iy. In general, howeve s ice labor 
range towns are entitled t ll the ad now being paid $2.00 i nd 
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underground labor $2.25; in some in 
stances the rate for work in the open 
pits has been scaled down as low as 
$1.75 The railroads are paying only 
$1.40 for the little track work which 


they are doing, and wages in the woods 
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200,000,000 tons. 


operat rs or 


tain over Few of the 


owners would, or indeed 


could, properly estimate their developed 
called for 
drill 


made its 


tonnage and the commission 


exploration and 


Then it 


complete reports 


and mine maps. own 


81 


859,226 The 
older mines on the range, including the 
Kennedy, the two 


they increased to tons. 


\rmours, the Thomp 


son, Rowe and Pennington, are now on 
a fully developed basis. Among the 
new properties which are being de- 





have been reduced to $13 per month, measurements or calculations to deter- veloped, mention should be made of the 
including board. Prices on various min- mine all grades and classes of ore. Croft property controlled by John A. 
ing supplies are also materially lower The result was that the commission has Savage, Duluth Shaft sinking is in 
mine timber now being obtainable at determined that there are 70,857,865 progress at this mine and will be con- 
3'sc per foot as contrasted with 4'%4c tons of merchantable ore, and 13,907,949 tinued throughout the winter. The 
a year ago. tons of low grade iron and mangani Brainerd-Cuyuna shaft at Brainerd is 

In addition to the outflow of unskilled ferous ore material on the Cuyuna_ said to be down over 60 feet. At the 
labor, there has been a remarkable exo- range No commercial manganese ore Rowe mine, where hydraulic stripping 
dus of skilled) miners. This latter has been developed on the range. There operations were continued during the 
movement is much more important than is a considerable quantity of manganese past season, a steam shovel now is 
the shifting in the supply of unskilled but it is so mixed with the iron operating. M. A. Hanna & Co. have 
labor. It is felt that when the mines formation as to make it a mangani given up the lease of the Barrows mine 
resume there will be an acute shortage ferous iron ore material of no present west of Brainerd, after shipping 56,438 
of skilled labor which will seriously metallurgical value. The tax commis- tons from the property. Difficulties 
interfere with the operation of under sion placed an assessment on 13 active were encountered from the intrusion 
ground mines mines, or those about to become mines 1f seams of quartz in the ore deposit. 
Conditions on the Cuyuna range d¢ on the range, containing 30,356,975 tons The quartz ts crushed when the ore is 








NEW D. M. & N. 
serve special mention on account of 
some unfortunate circumstances which 
have been connected with that district 
In ymmmon with other new mining dis- 
ricts, the Cuyuna range has_ been 
bliged 1 go through a wildcat boom 
period which it is now hoped is. past. 


The harmful effects of this exploitation 


were increased through the promotion 
if a number of alleged manganese ore 
mines, in connection with the curtail 


ment of the supply of ferro-manganese 


ue to the war in Europe. During the 


vear the Minnesota tax commission 


made a careful estimate of the tonnage 


ind quality of the ore available on the 


Cuyuna range. The commission was 
onfronted by estimates of from 400,- 
000.000 to 500,000,000 tons or = over, 


made by newspapers, promoters, alleged 
experts and speculators. One property) 
alone was repeatedly reported to con- 


ORE DOCK AT DULUTH THE LARGEST 
on 19 properties of reserve ore of the 
first class, containing 27,066,558 tons 
on 15 properties of reserve ore of the 
second class, containing 13,434,332 tons 
on 35 properties containing 13,907,949 
tons of low grade non-merchantable or 
non-mineable iron. The total assessed 
valuation of the ore tonnage and 
mineral lands of the Cuyuna range was 


placed at $6,005,776. This represents 50 
per cent of the true value of the prop 
erty. 

In spite of the mscienceless manner 
in which some properties on the 
Cuyuna range have been promoted, tan 
gible being mad 


legitimate progress is 
} 


This is attested by the shipment records 
years 


of the 
Cuyuna shipped 147,431 tons; in 1912, it 


past 


forwarded 305,111 tons; in 1913, the 
shipments rose to 733,021 tons and in 
1914, in spite f bad business conditior 





IN THI 


WORLD 


blasted and cannot be removed except 


'y washing. Similar quartz veins are 


said to have been discovered in several 


other Cuyuna properties, materially in- 


terfering with the mining operations. 


We are advised that the fire at the 
Edison plant, in West Orange, N. J., 
did not damage the oxy-hydrogen 


plant which had been installed by the 


International Oxygen Co. This plant 
is producing oxygen and hydrogen as 
the 


storage 


usual and being used 


in the 


gases are 
battery building, which 
fortunately attacked by the 


was not 


fire 


When 


teel it 1S 


brand of 
the 
will 


trying out a new 
better to 
recommends, as 


fit all kinds, 


satisfactory on two o1 


do as maker 


one method not 


even if it has proved 


three. 




















Events in England 
(Continued from page 56.) 


any definite purpose on the part of 
the millowners, forced down produ 
tion to a much greater extent. 

On the whole, the experience of the 
year has tended to discourage faith in 
the potency of association either for 
good or ill. In addition to the ex- 





Preventing War in 
Industry 


in a time of international strife 
it may be apropos te recall how 
much more successful have been 
the captains of industry than the 
controlling heads of politics, in 
maintaining the peace. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Midland Wages 
Board held in March, the chairman, 
George Macpherson, pointed out 
that that board controlled 66 firms 
in. England and Wales outside the 
northern area, and the board had 
maintained continuous peace 
throughout theiron and steel trades 
for 38 years. During the past 
15 years, only one case had had to 
be submitted to the presiding arbi- 
trator, and, at the present time, the 
board regulated,to everybody's com- 
plete satisfaction, the wages of 30,- 
000 workmen. IJtis to the credit of the 
iron and steel trades that the British 
wages boards have been made the 
models for any number of wage 
regulating instruments both in Eng- 
land and abroad; whilst the in- 
fluence of these organisations 1s 
clearly seen in the framing of the 
trade boards act, a measure which 
has done a great deal toward the 
prevention of strikes, and the 
pacific regulation of wages m a 
number of British industries. The 
Vidland board has practically nox 
universal authority over all exist- 
ing works within the area of its 
»peraitons. It may be added that 
the boom wage of 1913, already re- 
ferred to, was the highest since 
L900 The board is still wm the 
happy position of having a_ sub- 
stantial and = increasing _ financial 


halance to its credit. 











periences of the steel makers, and 
the tin plate makers, the Stafford 
shire makers of skelp had an_ ex- 
perience which rather tended in the 
same direction. They felt obliged in 
the stress of competition, especially of 
continental material, to dissolve their 
association, after a continued exist 
ence of about 12 years. A period of 
price cutting followed until the war, 


when they put up their selling figures, 
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as indicated above, to the extent of 
about $6.05 per ton: but this was 
done without the aid of any association 
machinery. 

The Sheffield district is a kind of 
law to itself in times of war, and 
since the outbreak of hostilities its 
enormous activity has had a character 
of its own, owing to the vast scale 
on which war material, soldiers’ equip- 
ments, army and navy cutlery, and 
such goods have been furnished. The 
city 1s a busy hive of industry, gather- 
ing to itself skilled workers from 
almost every part of the kingdom, and 
from many other industries. Very 
large extensions of works are taking 
place in that district. To a less ex- 
tent, this applies to Newcastle, Dur- 
ham and Barrow-in-Furness, where for 
months past steel workers and_ ship 
builders from other districts otherwise 
unable to find accommodation have 
found welcome and homely shelter 
with residents, who have offered the 
use of their homes as a sort of patriotic 
duty. 

British steelmakers have been 
staggered at the extent of Germany’s 
capture of the world’s business, as 
revealed by the recent diversion of 
orders to Great Britain. For some 
months, the full effect of this was not 
seen, apparently because customers 
were using up stocks of German sup- 
plies, but toward the end of the 
year this kind of order was coming 
in a stream, the volume of which ap- 
parently increased. It was not only 
that we have been annually import- 
ing from Germany an enormous propor- 
tion of the 2,500,000 tons, but that huge 
inroads into neutral markets had ap- 
parently largely escaped notice, while 
British dominions and India’ were 
among our rival’s best customers. It 
is now clear that Russia also has been 
an immense buyer from her great 
steel making neighbor. Only a month 
or two before the war, a large order 
for German locomotives was placed 
by a British railway, and it was no- 
torious that Egyptian railways were 
furnished from German engineering 
shops. If Russia, in the same sweep- 
ing fashion as she has dealt with 
vodka, cuts off German steel supplies, 
there will be a big business for other 
steel making countries. Germany also 
has been an immense builder of gen- 
eral rolling stock. There will be a 
great amount of curiosity as to the 
mcasure of success with which Ger- 
many’s desperate efforts after the war 
to recapture this business will be re- 
warded. Undoubtedly, sentiment for 
a time will restrict the re-flow of busi- 
ness into German channels; but Brit- 
ish makers fully recognize that, in the 


long run, business is not controlled 
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by sentiment, even when that senti- 
ment has for its motive force the 
strongest patriotism. British makers 
also expect, with some justification in 
actual experience, that a considerable 
part of this business will be diverted 
to America. 

At the close of the year the general 
improvement in trade led to some ad- 





Krupp’s Visit Re- 

called 

In view of subsequent cvents, tt 
is a little startling to remember, 
that so recently as June last Herr 
Krupp, the head of the famous 
Essen gun-building firm patd a tour 
of inspection to the great arma- 
ment firms of Great Britain. This 
was within six weeks of the out- 
break of war, and it was noticed at 
the time that the dinner party 
given by Sir Robert Hadfield to 
Herr Krupp was on the date of the 
anniversary of the Battle of Water- 
loo when,as a She ffield paper put it, 
“British and German guns thun- 
dered tn untson.” Herr Krupp 
visited Cammell Laird’s works at 
Burkenhead, the Barrow-in-Furness 
establishment of Messrs. Vickers, 
the Ellswick works at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and the great works of 
Hadfields, Vickers, Cammels and 
Browns at Sheffield. During his 
stay, Herr Krupp was the guest of 
Sir Robert Hadfield. 

It ts perhaps hardly to be won- 
dered at that this should have been 
since described as a spy visit. Herr 
Krupp seems to have made the tour 
of our armament factories, and to 
have been generously entertained 
everywhere. Whether he picked up 
any useful knowledge is probably 
best known to the visitor himself ; 
though the captains of the British 
armament firms state that they 
took care to safeguard their secrets 
Among the more cosmopolitan of 
British steelmakers the incident 
“serves to emphasize the regret 
which certainly pervades the Iron 
and Steel Institute, which has all 
along been a synonym for interna- 
tional cordiality, that these friendly 
relations should have come to such 


a sudden and disastrous collapse. 











vance in shipping freights which it is 
recognized will add a little to the diffi- 
culties of American exports to Great 
Britain, though the Americans will of 
course be substantially unaffected in re- 
gard to shipments to neutral markets 
in competition with Britain makers where 
the steel is conveyed, as in many cases 


it will be, by British vessels. 


REA 
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Steel Plant at Massillon 


Description of New Works of Central Steel Co., Including 50-Ton Open Hearth 
Furnaces, Soaking Pits, Blooming Mill and Bar Mill 


HE NEW open-hearth - steel 
plant which is being built at 
Massillon, O., by the Central 


Steel Co., affiliated with the Massillon 
Rolling Mill Co. and the American 
Stamping & Enameling Co., is near- 
ing completion. The works will be 
equipped to roll sheet bars and 
chrome-vanadium, chrome-nickel and 
other alloy steel billets. It is the 
intention to focus the activities of 
the organization on the production 


to fit 
than 
ton- 


of metal 
particular 
to operate the mill purely on a 
The plant 
has ample capacity. The 
furnaces 


for special purposes 


specifications, rather 


age basis nevertheless 


output with 
will be 


the 


three open-hearth 


9 000 mills 


take 


50-ton 


tons per month, but 


accessories are designed to 


the 


and 


care of output of twelve 
open-hearths. 

for the works 
1914. 


which 


The preliminary plans 
were prepared in February, 
About April 1. the 
amounted to 150,000 cubic yards, was 


grading, 


started. The open-hearth pits, as well 


as the soaking pit foundation excava- 


tions, were dug with steam shovels 


and the first foundations were placed 
July 8, 1914. The 
f which there are 


naces, Ol 


open-hearth fur- 


three at 
present, the soaking pits and all build- 


were completed recently. Some 


ings 





of the mill machinery is on _ the 
ground now and the plant is expect- 
ed to be in operation by April 1, 1915. 

One of the striking features of the 
that it is throughout 
No steam or 
power is included, as_ the 
power will be furnished partly by the 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co. and partly 
by the Massillon Electric & Gas Co. 
The power furnished by the Massillon 
Kolling Mill 
Westinghouse 
set. 
steam of 


plant is driven 


electrically. hydraulic 


electric 


Co. is produced by a 


low turbo- 
The turbine is run by 
the sheet mill 


power is 


pressure 
generator 
the exhaust 
cngines and therefore gen 
crated at very low cost. 

The site of the new steel plant is 
south of the Massillon Rolling Mill 
(o.’s building, between the Baltimore 


& Ohio, Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
Pennsylvania railroad tracks. It con- 
tains about 100 acres. Each one of 


switches di- 
the Central 


the railroads will have 


rectly into the yards of 
railroad 


Steel Co. The main yards 
of the steel plant are located at the 
extreme southern end of the property. 
These yards contain the track scales, 


yardmaster’s office and all tracks nec 


essary to make up the trains for the 


departments. All cars for 
Massillon Roll 


American Stamp- 


different 
the Central Steel Co. 
ing Mill Co. and the 


ing & Enameling Co. will be handled 
in this yard. 


Adjoining these yards is the stock- 


yard building for the open-hearth 
plant. This building is 500 feet long 
by 90 feet center to center of col- 
umns. It contains three switching 


tracks which lead up an incline to the 
open-hearth floor. The track system 
for the stockyard is laid out in such 
a way that it is completely independ- 
ent of any other tracks and therefore 
will be used for open-hearth purposes 
This avoids interference with 
any other switching necessary to 
serve other parts of the plant. 


only. 


Ore bins and limestone bins have 
heen omitted for the present, but will 
be installed later if found necessary 


in space which has been provided for 


them. 

The open-hearth building, which is 
563 feet 6 inches long and 135 feet 
wide, is located north of the stock- 


yard, and space has been provided to 
cover 12 
present 
contain 


building to 
furnaces. The 


lengthen this 
open-hearth 

building is large enough to 
seven furnaces of 50 to 60 tons capac- 
Foundations have been put in at 


furnaces 


ity. 
the 
and 


time for seven 
three of them 
The furnace building prop- 


the 


present 


are being erected 


complete. 


er is 60 feet in width; on west 
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TON OPEN HEARTH FURNACES UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT PLANT OF CENTRAL 
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FIG. 2—PLAN OF OPEN HEARTH FURNACES AND SOAKING PITS--SPACI 
side is a 20-foot leanto and on the 5S. R. Smythe Co., Pittsburgh. They heavy riveted steel plate pan which 
east side a 55-foot pit building’ which are equipped with Knox water-cooled in turn is carried on heavy beams 
makes the total of 135 feet mentioned doors and a water-cooled port of spe- resting on brick piers located along 
above. The charging floor of the cial design has been incorporated. side of the slag chambers. This 
open-hearth is 6 feet above mill floor Three large doors 3 feet 6 inches leaves a clear opening on the center 
and yard level. The stock may be wide and 2 feet 9 inches to the spring of the hearth of 16 feet. 
taken up on short ‘trestles with slight of the arch opening, are provided in The overall dimensions of the fur 
gerade, which are provide d at either the furnaces. The doors are operat d nace proper are 59 feet by 16 feet 3 
end of the building so that buggies by motors through a worm gear de- inches, the inside measurement of the 
can be handled both ways. The charg vice built by the Youngstown Engi- hearth being 32 by 14 feet. The slag 
ing buggies are of standard design neering Co., Youngstown, O. chambers are heavily reinforced by 
and contain four boxes each The furnaces are stayed by heavy a structural steel strut, and are 4 feet 
\ high type of 7'%-ton charging structural steel struts which are riv wide for air and 3 feet 9 inches for i 
machine has been furnished by the eted at their base to the sub-structure the gas. The checker work is located | 
Alliance Machine Co. The three open- and held by heavy rods at the top. to the rear underneath the charging 
hearth furnaces are being built by the [he hearth proper is built into a_ fioor. The gas chambers are 23 feet | 
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FIG. 3—LAYOUT OF BLOOMING MILI. AND BAR MILL 


On the ground the mills and rnaces 
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PROVIDED FOR SEVEN FURNACES AND 


long, 6 feet 10'%4 inches wide and 17 
feet 6 inches deep; the air chambers 
23 feet long, 9 feet 10% inches wide 
and 17 feet 6 inches deep. The check- 
ers proper occupy a space of 1,898 
cubic feet in the gas chambers and 
2,725 cubic feet in the air chambers. 
The checker brick is of a special de- 
sign. The stacks are 5 feet 9 inches 
diameter inside and 16 feet high. 
Natural gas will be the fuel used 
in the open-hearth furnaces, although 
oil or producer gas can be employed. 
Space is provided for gas producers 
if such should be found necessary. 
In a like manner provision has been 





ANT OF CENTRAL STEEL CO., MASSILLON, 


Figs. 2 and 3 are continuous. 


ee a a 











platforms 122 feet 6 inches long 


double track 
tee of the open-hearth pit and is 


connected by several cross-overs. 


r pots which will 
be used for drying ladles will be de- 
Central Steel Co. 
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but will be provided with an auto- 
matic bar coupler; each car will carry 
three ingot molds. 

At the north end of the open-hearth 
building one bay, 24 feet 6 inches, 
will be used for stripping ingots. 
One 100-ton Morgan electric screw 
stripper will serve this purpose. At 
the north end of the stripper bay are 
the soaking pits in a building 196 
feet long and 55 feet wide, with a 
leanto the full length of the building 
20 feet wide. The soaking pit fur- 
naces, of which three are built at 
the present time, are located in the 
main building. All operating mechan- 
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SO 


ism is in the leanto which prevents 
it from being injured by cranes and 
also avoids danger to the men using 
this mechanism. Each soaking pit 
contains four holes 8 x 6 feet. The 
covers are operated by motors by 
means of rack and pinions. The stacks 
are 314 feet inside diameter and 120 
teet high The soaking pits are 
served by a 5-ton low type stiff leg 
soaking pit crane furnished by the 
\lliance Machine Co. The furnaces 
were built by the S. R. Smythe Co., 
Pittsburgh. Adjoining the soaking pit 
building to the 


north 1S the a. a oe 


blooming mill 
building, 330 feet 
long and 55 feet 
wide. The ingots 
will be dropped 
by the = soaking 
pit crane directly 
onto the approach 
tables of the 
of the blooming 
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& Mfg. Co., will develop 640,000 foot 
pounds, and will run from 50 to 75 
revolutions per minute normal speed. 
This motor is driven by direct cur 
rent of about 600-volts generated in 

fly wheel motor-generator set, also 
furnished by the Westinghouse com 
pany. 

The approach tables of the bloom- 
ing mill are 62 feet 4 inches long. 
The front mill table is 46 feet long: 
the rear mill table is 42 feet and the 
mill run out and = shear approach 
tables are 108 feet long The mill 
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tric control of the blooming mill has 
been worked out in an unusually care 
ful manner. 

At the end of the shear delivery 
table is located an 800-ton shear 
which is electrically driven and cap 
able of cutting a 12 x 12-inch bloom 
or a 36 x 6-inch slab. The gag of 
this shear is operated by hydraulic 
power furnished by the blooming 
mill accumulator. Hydraulic power 
account of the 


was used here ot 
difficult design necessary to do this 
mechanically. The clutch of this 

shear is operated 


ese " by an electric mo- 


tor by means of a 
cam. <A gage is 
| connected to the 
shear which will 
measure billets 
from 6 inches to 
12 feet long. This 
gage is extreme- 
ly heavy to avoid 
bending. A mo 





mill. No ingot A (h pa tor is provided to 
cars or chairs are ize: tit Br ii | set the gage and 
necessary on ac- i = _ om* ma : also to lift the 
count of the con- ey (en. } Ewa A>} stop so billets may 
venient location Me sath od A 5 he run out onto 
of these tables AP Nen\ the push-off table. 
which simplifies f oe — - 7 The front. rollers 
the operation. The | of the rear shear 
blooming mill con- | A Lith, i | Lf hg | B/ | .table may be 
tains one 34-inch ee I +t | n : - dropped to allow 
two-high _revers- } U a | SEC woe a crop end and cross 
ing stand. It is of = cut billets to drop 
very heavy design le 10' - onto a chute 
on account of the wi ~~ which guides the 
special steel which a Ne : ¢ f pieces into buck- 
will be made in | aiN Vy a <\ 8 8 | IN -F ets located in the 
the open - hearth | “ i: 1 & ) "We AY | pit on one side of 
plant. The hous- t ies! J \' Wij SS the tables. The 
ings are link | KA rz \ long billets which 
shaped. Phe | afd of , will not be used 
screwdown is | NS PZ) V3, in the sheet bar 
driven by two 80- : (ries — 1 | mill are delivered 
horsepower  mo- a 2: ee eS by an automatic 
tors. The rolls aon ad rh push off into a 
are balanced by t onus —_——— Ba racers, cradle located to 
an individual ac- | | one side of push- 
cumulator the off table. Adjoin- 
water for which FIG, 4—-DETAILS OF TWO-HIGH TABLE WITH MANIPULATOR AT RUNOUT END _ ing and at right 


is supplied by a 
motor driven 
pump. The lower and vibrating spindles 
are connected to the rolls and pinions by 
Mesta universal couplings. The roll hous- 
ings as well as pinion housings are steel 
castings. The pinion housings are fully 
enclosed and splash oil lubrication will 
he used. The pinions are 34 inches 
in diameter and 48-inch face with 
20-degree involute helical cut teeth 
The motor is connected to the pin 
ions by universal couplings furnished by 
the Mesta Machine Co. 

The main mill motor, which was fur- 


nished by the Westinghouse Electric 


OF BAR MILL 
tables are of steel castings through 


The rollers are of a heavy design 
and are 14 inches in diameter. One 
tront and one rear manipulator of 
the Wellman-Kennedy type are elec- 
trically driven and arranged in such 
a way that both may be mechanically 
connected or run separately. Manipula 
tor fingers are provided on the front 
side only and are mechanically con- 
nected to one side guard, so they will 
always be in the right position to 
tilt the piece to be rolled. The elec- 


ingles to the main 
mill building, op- 
posite the shear tables and crop chute, is 
a billet storage house 44 feet wide and 
200 feet long. A 10-ton crane which is 
located in this building can run over 
the push-off table and crop chutes 
where it can pick up billets and 
crop ends and carry them into billet 
shed or load them into cars located 
on tracks in the billet shed.  Con- 
veyors are entirely eliminated. 
Adjoining the blooming mill is the 
har and billet mill housed in a_ build- 


ing 572 feet long and 55 feet wide. 


The bar and billet mill consists of 
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two three-high 24 inch mills and one 
two-high 24-inch bull-head. These 
and also the bull-head tables, 
saw tables, saws and bar piler were 
built by the National Roll & Foundry 
Avonmore, Pa. The mills are 
arranged in tandem position as shown 
on the accompanying drawing. The 
two three-high stands are served by 
two high tables to eliminate lifting 
and tilting tables and also to make 
the process of rolling practically con- 


mulls 


Ce, 


tinuous. 

The table A 
from the blooming mill shear and enters 
a flat pass in No. 1 stand. After edg- 
‘ing on the intermediate table B it enters 
the edging of No. 2 stand after 
which it is delivered to table C. At this 
point a manipulator lifts the billet onto 
table rollers on top of the table. 
The former are driven by the friction 
of the lower rollers. It 


bloom is delivered to 


pass 


main 


is obvious that 
the top rollers run in the opposite direc- 
from the and 
fore deliver the piece into the top flat 


tion lower rollers there- 


pass of No. 2 stand, after which it 
runs over the top rollers of the inter- 
mediate table B to the top pass in 
No. 1. stand, where it is delivered 
into a tilting trough on top of table 
4A. This trough turns the piece 180 
degrees and deposits it on the main 
rollers of table A, thereby reversing the 
direction of the piece and delivering it 
into the lower flat pass of No. 1 stand. 
I'rom thence it goes over table B into 
the lower flat pass of No. 2. stand, 


which delivers it over table ( to the 
bull-head tables. After passing through 
the bull-heads and over the bull-head 


delivery tables, the piece is run in front 
of the saws where it is cut into proper 
lengths and is then deposited by means 
of a pinch roller into a bar piler. This 


arrangement is designed and _ patented 
by W.. T. Martersteck and built by 
Wm. Tod Co., Youngstown. 


The two three-high stands are driven 
by a 1,500-horsepower alternating current 
Electric & Mfg. 
drive 


Westinghouse 
by means of a 
the Mesta Machine Co. 
The bull-heads are driven by a geared 
350-horsepower Westinghouse motor 


motor, 
Co. 
furnished by 


type, rope 


The gears of the bull-head motor have 
cut helical teeth fully enclosed so as to 


be dust proof. Splash oiling is used. 
All the pinion housings are fully en- 
closed and have pinions with cut 20 


degrees involute teeth. 

Across the end of the main building 
is located the sheet bar shed which is 
200 feet long. The 
runs over head of the bar piler and is 
able to pick the out of 
machine deposit the 


A shear table which is 


crane in this shed 


thereby bars 
this 
shed or on cars. 
located at the end of the sheet bar shed 
the located 


and them in 


delivers bars to a shear 
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in the main building of the Massillon 


Rolling Mill Co. This enables the 
Central Steel Co. to deliver the sheet 
bars onto this table to be sheared for 


the sheet mill purposes without further 


transportation. 
Adjoining the main building to the 
west in the form of a leanto is the 


motor house and machine shop building 
which is 462 feet long and 45 feet wide. 
This building is enclosed on the mill 
side by a 7-foot wall. This 
the large blooming 
pinion housings, the 
500-kilowatt 
switch 


concrete 
building contains 
mill motor 


motor-generator 


and 
set, two 
rotary transformers, 
board and other auxiliary electrical ap- 
paratus together with the machine shop, 
the 1,500-horsepower motor and the rope 


converters, 


drive for the 24-inch mill. The struc- 
tural work was furnished and erected 
by the Fort Pitt Bridge Co., Canons- 


burg, Pa. 
The Central Steel Co. is incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, half 


common and half preferred. The officers 


include John C. Neale, president and 
general manager; R. E. Bebb, first vice 
president; Frederick J. Griffiths, second 


general superinten 


Stuart, 


vice president and 


dent and Charles E. secretary- 


treasurer. 


Col. Meier on German 

ideals 
sentences trom ae re- 
the 
Engineers in 


The following 


the meeting of \merican 
Society of Mechanical 


Germany in 1913, by the late Col. E. D. 


pe rt on 


Meier, are interesting as expressing an 
American engineer's impression of Ger 
man “Kultur.” 

“We are all deeply impressed,” said 
Col. Meier, “by these facts concerning 
our German hosts: That they believe 


laws are made to be obeyed, and though 
they are not blessed with such myriads 
of laws as we, those they have they re- 
that the learned in 
and away 


discipline 
built up an 


spect ; 
school has in- 
dustrial prowess capable of even greater 
conquests than those at the present; 
that the buildlers of the great empire 
desire peace to enable them to con- 
tinue the beneficent battle compelling 
all natural force to the service of man; 
that nowhere has the engineer won a 
higher social standing than as accorded 
and that his ethical 
sense the 
countries and on fully as high a level 


him in Germany; 


and ideals are same in. all 


as those of the older professions.” 


White lead, red lead, and graphite, 
are good lubricants for the tail cen- 


ter. On heavy work make the coun- 
tersinks for the centers as large as 
possible without making the job un- 


sightly. 
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Rust-Resisting Sheet 
Metal Products 


An exceedingly handsome and well 
illustrated booklet devoted to rust-resist- 
ing sheet metal products has been issued 
by the Newport Rolling Mill Co., New- 
port, Ky. The catalog deals essentially 
with the properties of the company’s 
product, namely open-hearth iron, which 
is used in sheet metal for roofing, sid- 
ing, eaves trough, conductor pipe, roof 
gutter, cornices, skylights, ventilators, 
tanks, stacks, metal window frames, 
metal doors, corrugated culverts, awning 
and arches, ridge roll, flashings and for 
all exposed Sheet metal work. Numer- 
ous views of installations are shown and 
a striking chart printed in colors giving 
the results of comparative corrosion 
tests of open-hearth iron, charcoal iron, 
open-hearth steel, bessemer steel and re- 
worked muck bar or puddled iron is in- 
cluded. 


Safety Devices 


An interesting paper on the develop- 
ment of safety devices in connection 
with grinding and polishing machinery 
was read by Chas. G. Smith, of the 
Pittsburgh Emery Wheel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, at the second annual Industrial 
Welfare and Efficiency Congress of 
the department of labor and _ industry 
of the state of Pennsylvania, held at 
Harrisburg recently. Mr. Smith's 
paper covers the development of safety 


devices in connection with grinding 
wheels from a_ historical standpoint 
and also shows how the safeguards 


used on modern wheels have increased 
the efficiency of both the machines 
and the employes. 


Che Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Interior, has issued an interesting 
circular describing the pre- 
vention of accidents from explosives 
in metal mines. It is written by Ed- 
win Higgins and a considerable pro- 
portion of the data were obtained in 
the Lake Superior iron mining region. 


16-page 


It is obvious that the industrial 
plant which would seriously take up 
the problem of accident prevention must 
undertake (first) to provide and main- 
tain proper working conditions and 
efficient safeguards, and (second) to 
educate its employes in habits of cau- 
tion. 


Safety committees composed of the 
men, not the superintendents or fore- 
men, but the men, are the best in- 
spectors. They will find the danger 
points and suggest remedies, and then 
they will make the suggestions go be- 
cause they are their own ideas. 











Description of a Device for Tempering and Cutting Over Sand in Steel 


REA steps torward have been 
made in the past tew years in 
the adoption of mechanical 

devices for tempering and = cutting 
sand in all classes of foundries. In 
steel foundries, however, as well as 
in certain malleable and heavy ma 
chine and jobbing foundries, some 
what less progress has been made 
because until recently no machine was 
available for the particular class of 
work which these foundries handle 
In foundries of this type it is not cus 
tomary to cut over the sand in long 
windrows but in heaps of various 
sizes distributed about the floor These 
conditions do not lend themselves to 
the employment of what is known as 
the auto, or floor propelled type of 
Recently 


sand mixing machines 


however, the Sand Mixing Machine 


(’o.. New York, has developed a new 
achine which may be suspended 
fron a traveling crane and_= thus 
potted” at any point on the floor: 
vhere there isa heap of sand to be 
cul he characteristics of this ma 
chine are shown in Figs. 1 and 2 


lhe crane machine is similar to the 
indard type built by the Sand Mix 


except that it is 


1 with small wheels and is 





FIG. 1 


CRANE TYPE SAND CUTTING MACHINE 


and Heavy Gray Iron Foundries 


shifted etitirely by the crane. It is 
suspended from the crane hook by 
tour heavy chains secured to eye bolts 
in the four corners of the machine. 
[wo of the chains are provided with 
turnbuckles for purposes of adjust- 
nicnt. 

Che frame of the machine is. steel 
and the cutting cylinder is housed 
with steel plates. The blades in the 
cutting cylinder are so shaped that 
each one cuts off a small quantity of 
sand and throws it high in the air 
hehind the machine, breaking all the 
lumps and separating the grains. It 
is said that each grain is thoroughly 


aerated. The sand is cooled rapidly 
and the steam and gas has every fa 
cility to escape. The heap, also, is 


left loose and light from top to bot 
tom The cutting cvlinder revolves in 
Hyatt roller bearings which are dust 


proofed with a leather washer and 


three hard grease rings. It is said 

that thre bearings need to be. lubri 
.? ' 

cated but once a veal Qn the cra 


type machine, the take up reel for thi 
electric cable is unnecessary, the « 


rent being led to the machine throug 


a loose cable suspended trot t 
crane. 
Owing to the mobility of this typ 
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ot machine, it can be used under con- 
ditions where the floor type would 
not be practical. This applies partic 
ularly to steel foundries where the 
sand is cut over in heaps, some of 
which may be 12 or 14 feet high. 
Foundries of this type usually are 
not provided with aisles in which the 
sand may be cut over. With the 
crane, however, the machine may be 
placed anywhere the sand heaps hap 
pen to lie. The size of the heap is 
said to be immaterial. The only con 
dition necessary is bridge crane ser\ 
ice above the sand and an intelligent 
craneman It is stated that the 
burned sand which goes back into the 
heap is thoroughly distributed and 
that therefore a maximum quantity 
of this material may be used without 
harm, thus decreasing the consump- 
tion of new sand. 

This type of machine also has been 


designed particularly for stationary 


machine molding where the sand must 
be cut and piled back of the machine 
after it is shaken out and wet down 


I'he machine is designed to pile the 


sand wherever it is wanted [his is 
illustrated by Figs. 3 and 4 Fig. 3 
show the sand heap ready to be cut 

uit efore the machine has gone 





WORK 
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«Bom ee 


ier ” 


FIG 


shows the same 


Fig. 4 
has been cut and piled by 


through it. 
heap after it 
the machine. 

The 


find it a 


best modern. steel foundries 


paying proposition to give 


particular attention to the condition 


of their sand and in many shops a 


large gang of men is employed every 
night to thoroughly prepare the sand 
for the next day’s work. In_ shops 
where more than one heat is poured 
a day, a day gang of sand cutters is 
also necessary. The time apparently 
has gone by when the steel foundry 
man thought it unnecessary to give 
his sand any particular attention. As 


a matter of fact, unless the heap sand 


is in a thoroughly renovated and 
trouble 
the 


used. 


properly tempered condition, 


will be experienced regardless of 


type of facings which may be 
Furthermore, the great difficulty in 


cut sand properly 
shauta. tis 


getting laborers to 


is well known It remem- 








SAND HEAP 





BEFORE 
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2—--MACHINE BEING SHIFTED BY CRANE 

bered, however, that the laborer has waste of the molder’s skill, energy and 
nothing more to encourage him than productive capacity and a direct and 
a small daily wage. In this connec material reduction of profit, which 
tion the following quotation from a could be avoided by the use of sand 
paper on mechanical sand tempering, cutting machinery, if supported by 


read by V. E. Minich before the 


\merican Foundrymen’s Association, 


is interesting. “It is not surprising,” 
said Mr. Minich, “that the laborer 
should sometimes become discouraged 
and spend a night over a can of beer, 
leaving an uncut sand heap to face 
the molder on his arrival on the job 
five minutes before the whistle. Under 
such circumstances, whether or not 
the molder cuts it himself and works 


that day, is likely to be determined by 


the urgency of little Jimmy’s need for 
i. pair of shoes, or perhaps it depends 
ipon who ‘rules the’ roost’ at home. 
To 


rences, 


avoid the loss from such occur- 


foundrymen require 


their 


some 


their molders to cut own sand 


This can only result in a 








CUTTING FIG, 4—THE SAME 


ciiicient management and active super- 
vision. 
“While 


foreign 


French, German and other 
foundrymen long to 
realized the value of perfectly 
cut sand, it is certain that the major- 
ity ot have been 
somewhat slow to recognize or accept 
importance. They have freely ad- 
initted that better cut sand produces 
better castings with smaller loss, but 
having made the admission, they have 
continued to permit the use of poorly 
cut sand in their foundries, apparently 


seem 
have 
our foundrymen 


its 


losing sight of its bearing on their 
production and profits. But encour- 
aging signs are not wanting. Each 
year discovers an increasingly large 


number of foundrymen who have 





AFTER IT IS CUT AND PILED 


MACHINE 


SAND 
BY 
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caught the spirit of the times. They 
are wide awake and ready to test any 
improvement in shop practice, or any 
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mechanical device, asking only that it 
shall offer fair promise of increasing 
production, improving quality and re- 
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ducing loss, and that it shall save 
hand labor which is always at a pre- 
mium when times are good.” 


The War and Our Export Trade 


large. It is interesting to note that 
Brazil and Argentine, by far, were 
the largest buyers of rails last year. 
Sweden, Netherlands and _ Austria- 
Hungary took good tonnages. More 
beams went to Great Britain than to 
any other destination. All the near- 
lying countries of Netherlands, Switz- 
erland, Denmark, Sweden and Italy, 
have been important customers for 
that product as have also been Brazil 
and Argentine. Because of its oil 
fields, Roumania has been one of the 
best buyers of tubes, although its 
tonnage does not quite equal that 
taken by Great Britain. Brazil and 
Argentine also have been by far the 
largest buyers of German fabricated 
steel. 

Germany’s imports of iron and steel 
products in 1913 were 618,291 com- 
pared with 674,001 in 1912. These in 
metric tons were divided among vari 
ous countries as follows: 


Great Britain .....cscccveee 194,027 
RET nao ctins nace sedevens 106,592 
Sweden . Catae te eas 88,084 
eT as ds eee > errr 55,686 
Netherlands . a - 52,188 
Austria-Hungary 39,618 
Miscellaneous 82,096 

618,291 


Potal 
The shipments to Germany from Great 
Britain included 72,820 tons of pig iron, 
37,342 tons of iron and scrap, 42,061 tons 
of tin plate and 11,980 tons of sheets 
and plates. Practically all the tin 
plate Germany imported in 1913, came 
from Great Britain. Belgium’s — ship- 
ments to Germany largely were iron 
and steel scrap. Sweden delivered 
44,425 tons of pig iron, 13,362 tons 
of iron and steel scrap, 8,826 tons of 
bars, 7,080 tons of semi-finished steel, 
and 5,296 tons of tubes. 


Trade of Austria 

Austria-Hungary’s exports of 144,726 
metric tons in 1913 were made up large- 
ly of scrap, merchant bars and heavy 
plates. Its shipments of scrap amounted 
to 25.000 tons, of bars 26,000 tons, of 
plates 24,000 tons and of pig iron 21,000 
tons, largely of forge grade. About 
5.000 tons of rails were exported. Italy, 
Germany and Roumania have been its 
largest customers. Germany's purchases 
last year amounted to 39,618 tons. 
Austria-Hungary also has bought prac- 
tically all its outside iron and_ steel 
needs from Germany taking from the 
latter in 1913 a total of 330,560 metric 
In this total were 110,541 tons of 


tons. 


(Continued from page 32.) 


pig iron; 41,606 tons of semi-fnished 
steel; 14,691 tons of bars, hoops, bands, 
shapes, etc., and 10,842 tons of plates. 
The chief export of France is rails. 
These shipments in 1913 are estimated 
at about 50,000 tons. In 1913, France 
imported from Germany, 216,466 metric 
tons of iron and steel, of which 114,654 
tons were pig iron; 14,129 tons bars, 
hoops, bands, shapes, ete., and 15,436 
tons semi-finished steel. Great Britain 
shipped there 157,500 gross tons of pig 
iron; 21,318 gross tons of plate; 5,244 
gross tons of steel bars and _ other 
material. Considerable of the material 
entering France, principally from Ger- 
many and Great Britain, were trans- 
shipments to nearby countries. 


Russian Trade 


Russia exports practically nothing in 
the way of iron and steel products. Its 
imports likewise are not heavy in pro- 
portion to its market and the govern- 
ment has attempted to restrict these as 
much as possible and to build up a 
home industry by the imposition of a 
high protective tariff. At times, how- 
ever, the domestic supply is not equal to 
the demand and on several occasions in 
recent years, the government has sus- 
pended the duty temporarily to admit 
specified tonnages, especially in pig iron. 
The principal consumption of this coun- 
try is in merchant products, rails and 
sheets and plates. Imports of rolled 
products and miscellaneous iron and 
steel products to Russia, in recent years, 
have been about 200,000 metric tons annu- 
ally. Germany has gained most from that 
market, sending there in 1913 a total of 
160,213 metric tons of various products 
and iron wares, the rolled products 
consisting principally of 30,691 metric 
tons of bars, hoops, bands, shapes, etc.: 
16,756 tons of plates; 9,019 tons of 
beams; 7,888 tons of tubes. Grea 
Britain in 1913 furnished Russia with 
9,921 gross tons of tin plate; 16,484 gross 
tons of black plates for tinning; 2,923 
gross tons of rails; 5,368 gross tons of 
steel bars and other products. Russia 
has been a modest buyer outside of 
wire products, the amount in recent years 
being less than 10,000 tons annually. 
Outside of rolled products and manu- 
factures of iron and steel, Russia is a 
very large buyer of machinery. The 
quantity of such importations has been 
running about 300,000 tons annually. 

Great Britain, because of its isolated 


geographical position and its powerful 
fleet, appears less likely than Germany 
or the other belligerent countries, to 
suffer any direct destruction to its 
iron and steel plants from hostile inva- 
sion. The main effect which the war 
promises to exercise upon the iron and 
steel industry of that country, should 
it be able to maintain intact its 
present manufacturing position, will be 
the necessity for the establishment of 
new sources of supply for the products 
which it largely has imported. Great 
Britain has been a large buyer of iron 
and steel products from Germany, Bel 
gium and the United States. It has 
been Germany's principal customer, tak- 
ing in 1913 approximately 1,200,000 tons, 
or about 20 per cent of the total quan- 
tity exported by that country. In ad- 
dition, some of the British colonies 
have been buyers of German steel to a 
considerable extent. Germany's most 
important trade with Great Britain has 
been in semi-finished steel. The works 
of Great Britain never have produced 
sufficient rough steel to fill the needs 
of the mills when they were meeting a 
normal foreign demand for finished 
products. The export trade of Great 
Britain mainly depends upon the sale 
of pig iron and finished steel product. 
The reason why England, Scotland and 
Wales are such large buyers of semi- 
finished steel for further use in their 
mills, lies in the insufficient native sup- 
plies of these countries in primary 
materials of first grade, notably iron 
ore. This leads to the conclusion that 
they probably have been able to buy 
raw steel to a better advantage than 
they can make it. In 1913, Germany 
and Luxemburg furnished to the British 
works, according to the home govern- 


t 
5,986 gross tons of 


ment reports, 55 
billets, blooms, ingots, sheet bars. ete. 
Wire, black plates, bars and beams also 
have been shipped in an important 
tonnage. 


Exports from England 


Great Britain, as stated, has been an 
exporter primarily of finished — steel 
products, but it also is a heavy shipper 
ot pig iron and scrap, though last year 
it imported practically as much old 
material as it shipped out. Its foreign 
trade in finished products during the 
past decade has comprised two thirds 
of its total exports. Great  Britain’s 
chief rolled exports have been in rails. 
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sheets, tin plate and plates, bars, rods 
and structural shapes. Its sheet, tin 
plate and plate business is very large. 

Great Britain is the greatest exporter 
of galvanized sheets and of tin plate in 
the world. In 1913, it shipped to 
other countries 762,244 gross tons of 
galvanized sheets and 494,921 gross tons 
of tin plate. In addition, it exported 
71,781 gross tons of black plates for 
turning, 68,111 gross tons of black 
sheets under %-inch thick and 132,989 
gross tons of plates '%-inch thick and 
over. 

Great Britain Largest Buyer 

Great Britain, as well as being the 
second largest exporter of iron and 
steel products in the world, is the 
largest importer of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in the world. The ‘amount of 
rolled iron and steel material and pig 
iron for which it drew upon outside 
countries in 1913, was 2,219,902 gross 
tons, of which approximately 2,000,000 
tons were rolled, cast or forged iron and 
steel, or about 50 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total exports of similar material. 
During the same period. Belgium im- 
ported 985,692 metric tons, Germany 
618,281 metric tons and the United 
States 317,244 gross tons. 

The list of imports by Great Britain 
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1,746,821 metric tons of which 82 per 
cent was in finished or semi-finished 
rolled products. In 1912, with a total 
steel ingot’ and castings yield of 2,515,- 
040 metric tons, the exports were 1,698,- 
340 metric tons. The principal product 
which Belgium has offered in the mar- 
kets of the world has been merchant 
bars and shapes. In 1913 it shipped to 
outside countries, 649,412 metric tons 
and in 1912, 632,072 metric tons of 
such material. Since 1906, its exports 
of merchant material have averaged 
better than a half million tons annually. 
Great Britain took from Belgium in 
1913, 140,000 metric tons of semi-finished 
steel, about 51,000 metric tons of plates 
and sheets, about 100,000 metric tons of 
wrought iron bars and 36,000 metric 
tons of steel girders. Jelgium’s ex- 
port rail business in 1912 amounted to 
164,584 metric tons. Of this total, 
Brazil took 22,629 tons; Holland 33,- 
254 tons; Norway 12,873 tons; Spain 
8,604 tons and Great Britain 6,148 
tons. Of the beams, exported, Argen- 
tine took 21,721 tons; and of the 
girders, Great Britain about 36,000 tons. 

Belgium also is a very large importer 
of iron and steel. The quantities re- 
ceived by it from other countries in 
recent years were 985,602 metric tons 
in 1913; 1,157,432 metric tons in 1912; 
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iron and steel including 315,446 tons of 
pig iron; 70,780 tons of semi-finished 
steel; 45,350 tons of bars, hoops, bands, 
shapes, etc.; 27,091 tons of plates; 62,- 
894 tons of wire products; 8,563 tons of 
rails, 9,543 tons of beams; 17,629 tons 
of tubes; and 4,562 tons of fabricated 
steel and other products. From Great 
Britain, the imports last year were 
89,243 gross tons of pig iron; 13,363 
gross tons of tin plate; 2,618 tons of 
black plates for tinning and other sup- 
plies. 


The Rail Trade 


In 1913, the race for world’s leader- 
ship in the foreign trade in rails was 
a close one between the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany. Out of a 
world’s total export trade in rails, 
estimated at about 1,689,000 gross tons, 
Great Britain furnished °500,000 tons 
of 30 per cent, the United States 460,- 
000 tons or 27.6 per cent, Germany 497,- 
000 or 29.4 per cent and Belgium 162,- 
000 or approximately 10 per cent. A 
perusal of the accompanying chart giv- 
ing the distribution of the total exports 
of rails, shows that Germany first passed 
Great Britain in total business in 1907, 
lost the leadership to the latter in 1908 
and 1909 and recovered it in 1910 only 
to lose it again last year. The United 
States never has occupied a better posi- 


of principal iron and steel products, 1,051,646 metric tons in 1911 and 1,046,- 
given by classes in gross tons for the 144 metric tons in 1910. These figures 
of imports are somewhat misleading, in 


tion than second though its tonnage 
has grown at a much greater rate since 
1910 than that of Germany. During the 


past five years, is as follows: 


1913. 1912. 1911 1910. 1909. same period, Great Britain has gained 
Semi-finished steel ........ is 834,868 839,687 827,253 559,045 550,440 slightly. 
a ae Ree) 199,812 164,378 117,136 96,651 93,654 I ie eee ‘ 
ye eae visseeee 157,915 108,889 91,579 $8,794 35,698 n analyzing the destination of rail 
Steel shapes .......,. 109,000 116,726 78,643 81,992 60,413, : : 1 
— ‘ 95°196 98°449 91'928 80'S67 ce'796  €XPorts in recent years, it is found that 
Wire ....... +? 54,390 49,097 44,069 50,706 45,350 Germany’s best market has been in 
Wire nails : a é 50,248 55,501 47,763 43,356 44,576 y - e 
Ee eee 216,708 217.472 «144,330 ~=«:138,460 ~=-- 94,884 ~«=«tthe_”-=s Netherlands, Switzerland, China 
Iron and steel plates 169,477 101,593 113,527 86,851 66,995 “ : 
Hoops and strips 72404 © 54.903 «= 341958 —«.29'822-«=S«29.034 Md Japan, Sweden, Roumania and 
OD ccpabs ees 52,806 34,410 24,671 20,436 16,966 the British East Indies. Great Britain’s 
Cast iron pipe 11,064 7,674 4,819 2,462 ee ee is in Australi dN 
Steel castings 12,086 7,562 4,577 3,822 1,805 est showing 1s in /\ustraia an ew 
Steel forgings 21,506 19,432 15,000 13,691 10,275 Tas : : : 
Qiccellonene oss'a37, «1na'a7o = «17oes .4gn7SS.. 190908 Zealand, in India and South Africa and 

in Argentine and Chile. The United 


Grand total 2,342,709 2,059,952 1,812,339 1,436,410 1,226,426 crit. has sold chiefly to South Ameri 


The countries from which these im- that a considerable portion of the ton- can countries to Canada and to the Far 
ports chiefly have been drawn in the nage shown was not for consumption East. Belgian rails have gone largely to 
order of their importance are: Ger- in Belgium but was for trans-shipment South America and to the Netherlands. 


many, Belgium, United States and to other countries, principally to Great Senet : Vu 

~ - ° ° " ~ ° JOU ime * P 

Sweden. About one half of the ton- Britain and Germany. Such supplies none erican Market 

nage of all products received by Great went through Belgium because of its South America offers the largest 


market for rails in the world. In 1913, 
not less than 300,000 tons, or about 20 


Britain in 1912 came from Germany, excellent seaports, notably Antwerp, and 
Of the semi-finished steel taken, Ger- consisted chiefly of scrap, semi-finished 
many furnished 555,986 gross tons; steel and wire products. Of the per cent of the world’s foreign trade, 
consisting of 312,790 tons of billets, iron and steel products imported for were shipped to that continent by Ger- 
slabs, blooms, etc., 243,196 tons of sheet its own consumption, Belgium has many, Great Britain, Belgium and the 
bars. Belgium supplied 140,000 tons of turned largely to Germany and next to United States. Of this total. the United 
the total semi-finished steel imported Great Britain it has been the former’s States furnished 115,000 tons or con- 
and the United States 64,999 tons. best customer. Its largest needs sup- siderably less than half. Argentine, 

Of all countries, Belgium has been plied by the German furnaces and mills, Chile and Brazil have been the principal 
buyers of rails in South America the 
tonnage being heaviest in the case of 


the largest exporter of iron and steel have been in pig iron and this product 
products in proportion to its output. in 1913 represented practically one-half 
In recent years,.it has been shipping of the total imports. Belgium also has 
abroad about 80 per cent of the pro- been an important recipient of German The distribution of rail exports of 
duction of its mills. With an estimated wire products and of German hoops, Germany, Great Britain, Belgium and 
steel output of about 2,500,000 metric bands, shapes, etc. In 1913, it received the United States in 1913, so far as they 


Brazil and Argentine. 


tons in 1913, the export shipments were 


from Germany 647,512 metric tons of 


can be compared from official statistics, 
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is given below, the totals of Germany 


and Belgium being given in metric tons 


and of the United States and Great 


Britain in gross tons: 


South America (Argentine, Brazil and Chile) 
British | t Indies 
Australia 


Netherlands 

British South Africa 
Switzerland ae 
China and Japan 
New Zeal ind 


Portugese last Africa 
Straits Settlement 
sweden 

(anada 

Central \merica 
Mexic: 


Asia and Ocean 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


In 1913, foreign buying of pig iron 
and ferro-alloys throughout the world 
amounted to about 2,700,000 metric tons 
This was supplied among the various 
producing countries and in the amounts 
given by their own statistics as fol- 
lows: Great Britain, 1,142,812 metric tons ; 
Germany, 856,431 gross tons; United 
States 277,648 gross tons; Sweden, 207,- 
000 tons; Austria-Hungary, 21,000 tons; 
Jelgium, 16,760 tons; Spain, 50,000 tons; 
and miscellaneous, 100,000 tons. Great 
Britain, the largest seller, has widely 
distributed its product. It outsold Ger- 
many, its closest rival, in every market 
where the irons of the two countries 
competed except Belgium and Austria- 
Hungary; in fact, it furnished Ger- 
many itself with practically 130,000 
tons. Great Britain sales to Austria 
Hungary were negligible Sweden ex 
ports almost 30 per cent of its make. 
The exports of the United States went 
hiefly to Canada, which in 1913 took 
193,396 gross tons 

\ comparison of the pig iron exports 
of Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States, with the distribution by 
countries, is given in the following 
table. The comparison is not absolute, 
for the reason that metric tons are used 
in the German shipments whereas the 
gross ton is the unit of weight for 
Great Britain and the United States 


Belgium 
Austria-Hungary 
France 

Italy 

Germany 
Great Br tai: 
United States 
Sweden 
Netherlands 
China and Jay 
Australia 
Canada 


Tot 


Iron and steel makers of the United 
States have little to gain in North 
America as they practically control 
the export trade of that territory. 
The chief trade hold of Germany and 


Great Britain in the western hemi- 
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sphere has been in South America. In 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central Ameri- 
ca and the West Indies, the United 
States practically has had things its 


Great United 
Germany Britain Belgium States. 
5,768 56,186 33,629 115,921 
14,211 116,411 
S eee 135,190 nag 
34,194 ; 33,254 
eS - 66,573 
27,884 25. re 
26,812 , 20,820 
28,176 ‘ 
19,619 
Ry 19,865 
$9,928 : 
4.05° 13,873 ke & 
422 : 161,971 
12,418 
13,907 
gant 90,405 
247,981 58,173 83,828 32,954 
500,835 500,614 164,584 460,553 


own way. Canada has been the best 
customer of the United States and 
its purchases from this country in 
1913 aggregated well over 1,000,000 
tons. Practically two thirds of the 
exports of the United States last year 
were with North American countries. 
Great Britain did considerable busi- 
ness with Canada in 1913 of which 
35,689 gross tons were pig iron, 32,193 
tons galvanized sheets, 29,750 tons 
steel bars, 9,950 tons tin plate and 
8,824 tons wrought iron bars. It 
also enjoyed some trade in galvanized 
sheets with Mexico, Central America 
and Cuba. 

South America offers more than a 
inillion ton market in iron and steel 
products. The tonnage that continent 
took in 1913 approximated that figure. 
Argentine by far is the principal 
buyer, followed by Brazil and Chile. 
Germany, by a wide margin, has con- 
trolled most of the iron and_ steel 
Lusiness in South America. Its ex- 
ports to that continent in 1913 were 
not less than 500,000 tons, compared 
with about 250,000 from the United 
States and about 200,000 from Great 
Britain and 60,000 tons from Belgium. 
Germany not only furnished almost 
100,000 tons of rails but 112,000 tons of 
steel bars, hoops, and bands, 16,000 tons 
of plates, 78,000 tons of wire products, 


United 
Germany Great Britain States. 
315,446 89,243 4,715 
110,541 P 4,601 
114,654 157,500 752 
65,607 109,567 4,551 
_ 129,942 1,/23 
§3,257 y 1,314 
4,240 124,767 
7,876 94,991 
$1,537 69,662 1,516 
65,607 97,158 2,293 
36,257 14,354 
35,689 193,396 
856,431 945.804 77.648 


46,000 tons of beams, 26,000 tons of 
tubes and 32,000 tons of fabricated 
material. England sold to Argentine 
6.200 tens of wrought iron, to Brazil 
5,600 tons and to Chile, 1,600 tons; of 
her rails. 54.500 tons went to Argen- 
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tine and 1,500 tons to Chile; of other 
railroad supplies, 9,000 tons to Argen- 
tine; of tin plate, 19,000 tons to Ar- 
gentine; of galvanized sheets, 15,600 
tons to Chile, 9,700 tons to Uruguay, 
and 75,000 tons to Argentine. Belgium 
shipped 33,000 tons of rails to Brazil 
and 21,000 tons of joists to Argentine. 

\part from rails, the export trade of 
the United States with South America, 
has been principally in sheets and 
plates, beams, tubes and wire products. 
In 1913, it consisted of about 35,000 
gross tons of sheets and plates, 29,543 
gross tons of beams: about 36,000 
gross tons of wire products; about 
20,000 gross tons of tubes and 2,000 
net tons of tin plate. Argentine took 
considerably more than half of this 
tonnage. 

The reflection of a very general 
development of the market in Brazil 
and Argentine by German iron and 
steel makers, can be observed in the 
figures of 1913 exports. Good ton- 
nages were taken in practically all the 
leading rolled or riveted products. 
The taking of bars, hoops, bands, 
shapes, etc., otf beams and fabricated 
steel, is of such proportions as to 
show that German steel figured large- 
ly in new construction work in these 
countries during the past year. Brazil 
and Argentine also took more rails 
from Germany than any other coun- 
tries. 

The principal exports from the lead- 
ing producing countries to South 
\merica in 1913, are shown roughly 
in the table on -page 93. This 
comparison is not -exact because of 
the diversity in the weight unit, which 
for Germany and Belgium is metric 
tons; for Great Britain gross tons and 
for the United States largely net tons, 
nor is it complete because of the 
different methods employed by the 
shipping governments in classifying 
and reporting this trade. 


The Obstacles 


What are the obstacles to a whole- 
sale extension of the export trade of 
\merican iron and steel makers? 

It is apparent that under present 
economic and legislative conditions 
in this country, the problems that 
underlie the attainment of a position 
similar to that which has been oc- 
cupied by Germany and Great Britain, 
signifying an increase from 100 to 
150 per cent of the present volume 
are both large and difficult of solu- 
tion. 

One of the most important points 
in connection with this subject bears 
upon the question of. advisability. Is 
it worth while from the viewpoint of 
net earnings and purely business sense 
to divert attention from a 30,000,000 
ton home market of splendid possi- 
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bilities, to capture at best only a por- 
tion of a world’s market estimated to 
amount to not over 8,000,000 tons in 
non-producing countries where the 
competition is much more uncertain 
and severe? The answer in the past 
to this question by the great mass of 
American steel manufacturers, has 
been “no.” The Steel Corporation, 
because of its immense capacity, 
necessitating the development of not 
only a large home but a broad for- 
eign market to balance off and equal- 
ize its operations against the violent 
business fluctuations to which this 
country has been subject, is the one 
outstanding exception to this common 
decision of domestic producers. The 
Steel Corporation today is exporting 
80 to 90 per cent of the, tonnage 
shipped outside the United States. 

In other words, American steel 
manufacturers have been blessed by 
the largest and richest market for their 
goods at, or to be exact, literally— 
within their own doors. Their posi- 
tion towards their home market has 
heen radically different in this respect 
from that of the makers of Germany, 
of Great Britain and of Belgium. It 
has been the export trade of these 
countries largely that has raised them 
in the scale of importance in the 
world’s production of iron and steel; 
conversely, it has been the wonderful 
home market of the United States 
that has made this nation far out- 
strip all others in the bulk manufac- 
ture of iron and steel. Germany con- 
sumes only about 55 per cent of its 
output of pig iron and rolled iron and 
steel; England about 60 per cent; 
3elgium only 20 per cent; while the 
United States is the user of 85 to 90 
per cent of its own make. 

It perhaps may be contended that 
the development of the home market 
United 


stage of 


for iron and_= steel in the 
States now has reached a 
slowest progress; that in the years 
to come the yearly increase in de- 
mand will be smaller and smaller be 
cause of the more thorough exploita- 
tion and development of the nation’s 
natural resources, public works, etc., 
and that the manufacturers must reach 
out into the markets of the world if 
continue to increase 
What 
soundness may be to this theory only 


future vears can attest, but there has 


they desire to 
materially their works’ capacity 


heen nothing in the recent course of 
1c industry to show that with a fair 
settled business conditions 
in the iron and_= steel trade which 


; 


denied except compara 


tively brief periods since 1907, mainly 
hecause of the uncertain status of the 
railroads, a substantial increase in 
domestic demand will not appear. Be 


tween the years 1907 and 1913, there 
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was a gain of 8,000,000 tons or ap- 
proximately 33 per cent in the ingot 
output of the country. 

“Trade follows the freight rate,” 
said President Farrell of the Steel 
Corporation in a recent address in 
discussing export business. “Trade 
follows production cost,” adds another 
prominent steel maker. Both state- 
ments tend to illustrate two of the 
essentials for a large export 
trade. Favorable freight charges and 
low manufacturing costs, the latter 
especially in regard to the labor item, 
have been important factors in the 
upbuilding of the great foreign com 
merce of Germany, Great Britain and 
There have been other fac- 


great 


Belgium. 
tors, notably in the case of Germany 
and Great Britain, a banking auxiliary 
that has extended to all parts of the 
world and has proved a_ formidable 
aid and a_ strong government sup 
port. Our iron and steel manufacturers 
have had none of these supports. What 
they have accomplished has been in 
spite of these handicaps to themselves 
and of advantage to their competitors 
demonstrates 


The  freight~ question 


the indispensable value and_ neces- 


93 


reduce its labor charges to anything 
like those prevailing among its com- 
petitors, is patent. In Germany, the 
rate of day labor in the milis is said to 
be 95 cents per diem; in Great Bri- 
tain about $1.20; in Belgium it is extraor- 
dinarily low, being but one-fourth to 
one-sixth as much as in this country. 
Considerable of the labor in the Bel- 
gium iron and steel industry has been 
performed by girls and older women, 
notably in the manufacture of coke 
and pig iron. Much of the discrepancy 
in labor cost between Belgium and 
the United States and in a less de- 
eree between Germany and the United 
States, Great Britain and the United 
States is compensated for by the 
superior raw materials, plant facilities, 
cte., which this country possesses. 

The banking problem offers another 
important aspect of the export sub- 
ject. Vice President Archibald John- 
ston of the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
an interview with Tue Iron Trave 
Review two years ago clearly pointed 
out the great help rendered to Ger- 
man and British manufacturers’ in 
South America by their system of 
foreign branch banks. 











sity in foreign trade of a merchant “When an American ships his ma- 
Exports to Zouth America 

Great United 
Germany. Britain Belgium. States. 
Rails 95,768 56,186 33,629 115,921 
Sheets and plates 16,715 98,508 Wake 35,324 
Tin plate re? aT 19,330 so 2,227 
{ Beams and structural 45,496 21,721 29,543 
| SN a ; 26,488 21,316 
| Wire products 78,334 Bice eu seb 36,916 
Mecchint bars, et 112,228 28,289 + ibbeae 








marine so efficient and unrestricted 
by the 
lations which have stifled its growth 
in this country in the past that it can 
compete with the business navies of 
other countries for at least the car- 


Manufac- 


labor and operating regu 


riage of our own products. 
turing costs raise the question of how 
much importance in world’s competi- 
tion should be ascribed to the differ 
ence in the labor item per ton of 
steel between the works of Germany, 
(sreat Britain and Belgium and of th: 
United States. 
ing steel men in this country who 
express the belief the United States 


There are some lead- 


cannot hope to compete with large 
success in the markets throughout 
the world until a merchant marine 


operating with suitable labor conditions 
is created and a reduction in the labor 
item in steel manufacture is made to 


1 


ring it more in line with that of 
our leading 
uch of a movement in the latter di 


rection is practicable or desirable in 


competitors. Just how 


view of the advanced cost of living 
in this country, raises a very large 
question. That the United States in 


steel making never can hope te 


terial to South America his invoice or 
bill of lading goes to German or 
English banks for exchange,” said 
Mr. Johnston. “The finances of the 
American manufacturer therefore are 
handled by the very firms with which 
There is no coun- 
based 


he has to compete. 
try, so far as my observation 
years’ travel, goes, that is 
so well equipped commercially to 
handle foreign business as Germany. 
This is due to the conditions which 
! have outlined and is due to the 
enterprise of the Germans and to the 
very superior commercial conditions 
under which they work. These banks 
receive copies of the bills of lading 
which describe the goods and by 
reason of their handling the finances 
know the price at which you sell the 
customer. This informatic gives the 
Germans an inside line on any busi- 
ness transaction by Americans. I lay 
stress particularly upon Germany as 
our rival in the export trade due to 
the fact that information obtained 
through these channels is circulated 
more particularly by the German gov- 
ernment than by any other. While 
the English have access to the same 


upon many 
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information, it is not so successfully 
transmitted to their manufacturers as 
it is by the Germans and to this 
condition, I attribute the rising and 
splendid set of commercial conditions 
under which the Germans work and 
as the result of which they have be- 
come so important a factor in sup- 
plying material to the South American 
republics.” 

“The objectionable triangle” is the 
phrase applied to our past necessity for 
clearing through foreign banking cen- 
ters, particularly London, the settle- 
ment of business done with South 
American countries. A merchant in 
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London. In this way, London, at all 
times, has received its toll on the United 
States’ South American commerce in 
exchange, fees, freights to British ships, 
brokerage, etc. 

The opportunity for the abolishment 
of this system of round-about bank- 
ing and dealing has been offered to 
the business men of the United States 
by the new currency system now in 
effect, which grants authority to national 
banks to accept bills of exchange and 
thereby encourage them to establish for- 
eign branches. An entering wedge al- 
ready has been driven against the old 
methods by the establishment in leading 
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covered thoroughly both from theoreti- 
cal and practical metallurgical stand- 
points. The author is an Italian scientist 
of considerable prominence and his work 
appeared first in the Italian language in 
1912. The following quotation from the 
translators’ preface indicates the scope 
of the book: “While regretting the au- 
thor’s commercial connection prevents 
him telling all he knows on several im- 
portant questions, such as the carburiza- 
tion of armor plate, yet he has neverthe- 
less made the industrial and_ scientific 
world his debtors by the vast amount of 
detailed information he has given with 
regard to the scientific investigation and 
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RAIL EXPORTS OF FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES 


Buenos Aires buying goods in this coun- 
try arranged his exchange with Lon- 
don and not direct with this coun- 
try because he does his banking chiefly 
with London and his credits are there. 
Since he has received his financial ac- 
commodations there he has been a large 
seller, as well as a large buyer through 
London. When buyers in the United 
States purchased beef or hides or 
coffee or whatnot, from South America, 
they also have been obliged to settle 
their balances through London because 
that city has been the _ international 
clearing house of the world. The de- 
livery of sales to South America or 
purchases from South America by the 


United States, has been by way of 


South American cities of branches of 
the National City Bank of New York 
City, 


Book Review 

“The Cementation of Iron and 
Steel,” by Dr. Federico  Géiolitti, 
translated from the Italian by Joseph W. 
Richards and Chas. A. Rouiller; 407 
pages, cloth, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., and fur- 
nished by Tue Iron Trapve Review for 
$4.00 net. 

The chief practical value of this book 
lies in its clear scientific explanation of 
the processes of case hardening, al- 
though the entire field of cementation is 


control of cementation processes.” Ex- 
cluding a_ historical introduction, the 
book is divided into two parts. The 
first part covers the chemistry of the 
cementation processes; the second part 
deals with industrial applications of 
cementation, including the manufacture 
of steel by this method, case harden- 
ing, heat treating methods of controlling 
the process and data regarding patents 
covering cementation. Although the book 
is quite readable, it can only be recom- 
mended to those who are well grounded 
in metallurgy. 


Dry bicarbonate of soda applied to 
a burn will draw out the heat; mo- 
lasses and flour will also do this. 
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xtraordinary Year in Ferro 


Prices Advanced Rapidly Following Declaration of War—Complications Connected With 


Foreign Trade—Effect of Appearance of United States Steel Corporation as a Seller 


O MANY extraordinary and un- 
usual events have not occurred in 


many years to affect the course of 
market as in the 
single year of 1914. From an open mar- 
ket period in the initial month of the 
year, when prices struck the lowest 
level since 1905, or $35, seaboard, the 
range of quotations in August, under 
the influence of war conditions, swung 
to a point where small sales actually 
made at $140, seaboard. This 
represented the highest price reached 
by ferro-manganese since following 
the Russian-Japanese war in 1906. 
The market for standard English 
ferro-manganese opened in the year at 
around $45, seaboard. A break in the 
syndicate arrangements of English 
inakers occurred during the latter part 
of January, due, it is understood, to 
the appearance in England of a new 
independent seller in the field and 
probably also in part to the fact that 
the Steel Corporation had come out 
seller at the close of 1913 and 
was credited with selling at below the 
schedule of foreign producers. Prices 


the ferro-manganese 


were 


as a 


quietly were 
selling campaign in the country was 
conducted by all foreign producers for 
a few days. Between Jan. 25 and 
Feb. 1, it is estimated that fully 75,000 
tons were sold, covering the needs of 


slashed and a vigorous - 


the year, and as events proved for a 
larger period, because of the decline 
in consumption. These sales were 
made at $35 to $37, seaboard, and 
most of the tonnage was placed at 
$36 and $37. By Feb. 3, the move- 
ment having subsided, the market re- 
sumed a more normal condition and 
prices steadied at $38. Barring the 
selling of some German material at 





Ferro-Manganese Exports to 
United States. 
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$37, the market continued well around 
that figure until July 30, when the out- 
break of the war caused all quotations 
to be withdrawn. 

Then ensued a brief period of great 
uncertainty and meteoric 
rise of prices for spot material. Un- 
der a temporarily panicky condition of 
the market, some sales actually were 
made at $140, seaboard, and higher 


there was a 


was doubt what would be the fate of 
unshipped portions of contracts for 
the remainder of the year and running 
into the first quarter and first half 
of 1915. 

The uncertainty over supplies of 
ferro-manganese caused many con- 
sumers to adjust their practice to use 
spiegeleisen instead and large tonnages 
of the latter alloy were sold by the 
principal domestic producer. Prac- 
tically the entire output of the latter 
for shipment up to July 1, 1915, was 
contracted for. Prices of domestic 
spiegeleisen advanced about $5 a ton 
to $30, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent 
and to $28 for 17 to 19 per cent ma- 
terial. Order was restored to the 
ferro-manganese market, when several 
English producers announced on Aug. 
15 that shipments would be resumed 
upon the agreement of buyers to as- 
sume $2.50 per ton extra to cover war 
risks, increased insurance, etc. and 
that some additional tonnage would 
be accepted for early delivery at $100, 
seaboard. 

With the market at $100, seaboard, 
the Steel Corporation again showed 
activity as a seller and booked some 
tonnage from other steel companies. 
Certain of these sales it was announced 
were made at around $85, seaboard. 
The news that the Steel Corporation 
was selling and of the minimum prices 









































































































































































































































buyers for practically the balance of figures were quoted. For a time, there 
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it had quoted quickly was followed 
Sept. 12 by a reduction by English 
inakers in their schedule to $80, sea- 
board. Little then was heard of the 
Steel Corporation as a seller. Resale 
ferro-manganese in the hands of mer- 
chants began to appear on the market 
after the establishment of the $80 
price and some transactions of this 
class were made at $75, seaboard. On 
Oct. 2 another formal reduction to $68, 
seaboard, was put into effect by Eng- 
lish makers, which, in turn, was fol- 
lowed by a further softness of the 
market on resale material, sales at 
$67.50 and down to $65 being closed. 
Ail these respective changes in the 
market from $100 down were accom- 
panied by a light volume of sales, as 
consumers found themselves well cov- 
ered, especially at the reduced rate of 
operations and under no anxiety, with 
the resumption of shipments upon 
unfilled contracts. 

At this stage of the market, in- 
quiries were circulated in this country 
for ferro-manganese for export to 
Sweden, Italy, Australia and to other 
points. English makers, fearing that 
some of this metal inquired for finally 
would go to enemies of that country, 
declined to bid for the business and 
requested their agents in the country 
not to do so either. Merchants how- 
ever, took on some of this re-export 
business and sold from. stock to 
Sweden, while an eastern Pennsylvania 
steel maker furnished from supplies 
on hand a small lot for Australie. 
These re-export sales were closed 
at $66 to $68, seaboard. 

When the reports of the re-export 
sales reached the British Isles, rumor 
of an embargo to be laid by th 
British government upon all shipment 
of ferro-manganese to the United 
States began to be circulated in thi: 
country. It was not finally con 
firmed, however, that an embarge 
actually had been established unti! 
Nov. 8 After the declaration of thi 
embargo, no shipments were allowed 
to leave the British Isles except under 
special license and between that date 
and the end of the year, practically no 
ferro-manganese was imported with the 
exception of one lot of 1,600 tons which 
was brought in by a Philadelphia mer- 
chant who had had this metal all ready 
to ship and under freight contract. With 
the co-operation of the United States 
government, the representatives in this 
country of the English producers, ex 
erted their efforts to bring about an 
arrangement to ship, whereby the 
legitimate needs of consumers would 
be protected. After several week of 
negotiation, the English government 
in December agreed to permit ship 


to be resumed, provided guar 


ments 
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antees were given that none of the 
alloy would be re-exported to Ger- 
many, Austria, Turkey or to contigu- 
ous countries and that none of the 
steel into the making of which the 
English material entered, would be ex- 
ported to the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain and her allies. Under these con- 
ditions, it was expected that the inter- 





Imports of Manganese Ore to 


the United States. 





1912 345,090 
1912 300,661 
1911 176,852 
1911 242,348 
1909 212,765 
1908 178,203 
1907 : es 209,021 
190 221,260 
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19 257,033 
1904 108,519 
190 146,056 
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ruption of deliveries would be termin- 
ated in January. During the period 
of the embargo, sellers continued to 
quote subject to their ability to ship 
and took a number of such provisiona! 
orders. The market at this time was 
very firm at $68, seaboard, and re- 
mained so at the close of the year. 
The dates upon which official ot 
unofficial changes in ferro-manganese 
prices at eastern seaboard occurred 
during the past three years, are as 


follows: 


Jan 1¥] $ 41.00 
\pr 15 19 43.50 
\p1 27 19] 46.00 
May 10, 191 48.50 
Iuiy 24, 191 51.00 
Aug. 23, 191 53.50 
Sep. y 1 56.00 
Oct. 7, 191 61.0 
Nov 29, 191 65.0 
Apr l 19] 61.01 
July B,. 191 58.51 
Aug 191. 56.01 
Ss ¢ 1913 (with duty 52.51 
(ct 3, 1913 (duty free 50.4 
Dec 1913 47.0 
la é 1014 45.0 
lan 1914 F 40.00 
lan. 27, 1914 (open market 5.00-37.06 
Jan. 29, 1914 (open market) 36.00-37.0 
O14 78.00 
Feb O14 38. 00-39.0 
M 12, 1914 38.00 
] 14 l es withdrawn 
4 ) 100.00 
t | 5 85 00-100.01 
w 1C14 S000 
S 14 75.00-80.00 
{ { 68.00 
65.00-68 
No 8 14 | " » decla 
\ 14 620 
7 ? * 
*Conditior or lifting embargo stipulated 


While the high prices for ferro-man 
ganese prevailed, in August and Sep- 
tember various propositions were 
framed for the merchant manufacture 
ferro-manganese in this country to 


Furnace 


o} 
use foreign manganese ore. 
interests in eastern Pennsylvania, west 
ern Pennsylvania, Alabama and othe: 
sections seriously considered this plan. 
Independent steel makers also enter 
tained the manufacture of ferro-man 


their own protection. The 


vranesce or ‘ 
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manganese ore market at this stage 
showed considerable life. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. announced its sched- 
ule of prices for domestic manganese 
ore at 26 cents Pittsburgh, for 49 per 
cent ore, with the usual differentials 
for the lower grades. Several cargoes 
ot Russian ore which were afloat, were 
diverted to this country and sold to 
independent steel companies, includ- 
ing the Pennsylvania Steel Co., the 
Cambria Steel Co., and others at prices 
of about 26 cents per unit of man- 
ganese at tidewater. The Steel Cor- 
poration also was the purchaser of 
round lots of Brazilian ore and some 
sales of this mineral to other steel 
makers were closed. The shutting 
off of manganese ore shipments to this 
country from Russia and India_ by 
embargo or war conditions has caused 
interest to be centered in Brazilian 
ore and the imports from that country 
to the United States promise to be 
sharply increased. 

Sales of German ferro-manganese to 
the United “States in 1914 probably 
were the heaviest in history, but the 
war nullified such tonnage as had not 
heen delivered up to that time. On 
everal occasions during the first half, 
(,e1man ferro-manganese sold at $1 a 
ton under the English official figure. 

\verage prices for ferro-manganese 


° : 
at eastern seaboard based on = actual 


.sales for the past three years, have 


been as follows: 


/ + , ‘ 12 
hauud © 36.( 2) ‘ $41.00 
Febrva 38.00 65.0 41.00 
Marc 8.0 > 41.0 
April 8.0( 61.4 43.50 
Mav ( 1.0¢ 47.5( 
June 7. 5¢ 48.00 
July 7 5( Q S/ 49.50 
Augen 000 Ooo 32.0 
Septembe 80.0 5.f 5. Of 
Octobe 66.0! ( »( 
Nove ‘ 8.0 0 
1) P 8 00 $5.00 5.00 

> a. eS 
Drill Calendar 
Phi Cleveland Cwist Dri. Co. 
Cleveland, is sending to the trade an 


exceedingly attractive wall calendar, 


which depicts primitive mn ‘thods of 


drilling. Six drawings are included 
whieh graphically portray the following 
drilling methods Eskimo using bow- 
drill for boring holes in sled runner; 
Zuni ludian jeweler using pump drill for 


boring hole in stone ornament: Malay 


islanders using primitive drill for bor- 


ing hole in= gun barrel South Sea 
islander using shaft drill for boring 

ies in tim for can Eeyptian 
chariot builder ing ancent bow-drill 


for boring hole in chariot axle and a 


Japanese sandal maker using a_ shaft 
drill. The 


‘alendar also contains a 


number of sheets giving drilling helps 

nid hints, as well as numerous interest 
tables otrer l F dsuse 

ful data rit rath: ion 
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A Clearing House for 
Manufacturers 


(Continued from page 20.) 
an impending shutdown of various 
plants which used the imported glass, 
unless an American substitute could 
be discovered. One of these was 
watch crystals. Watch factories and 
jewelers depended on a_ continuous 
supply. After unsuccessful  experi- 
ments by bottle makers and electric 
globe makers, the association finally 
found a maker of table glassware who 
made satisfactory watch crystals by 
the same process he used in making 
sherbet glasses. Prices were reason- 
able and the glass makers were glad 
to get the business. 

Manufacturers of automobile acces- 
sories found after the outbreak of the 
war that they were unable to get bent 
and curved glass mirrors and lamp 
fronts and unless a supply was dis- 
covered, would be obliged to stop 
making their goods. A special trip of 
an investigator to a glass factory in 
the west revealed that if a contract 
were offered, the company would un- 
dertake to make the curved glass 
goods and immediately an order was 
entered for several hundred thousand, 
with the result that added business 
was experienced on both ends of the 
transaction, 

\ Chicago plaut, whose ordinary 


product was heavy machinery, found 


a eC 2 . 
Year of Dis 


stacks blowing and 18 cold. On the 
corresponding date in 1914, the active 
totals were 16 each in both merchant 
and non-merchant furnaces. Of the 
furnaces in the Eastern Pig Iron As- 
sociation, 18 were blowing Jan. 1, 
1914, and 11 on Jan. 1, 1915. 

Total stocks of iron on 
banks, both merchant and non-mer- 


furnace 


chant, in various eastern districts, were 
approximately 200,000 tons, Jan. 1, 1915, 
less than half of which was tn the hands 
of regular sellers. One steel moker had 


about 65,000 tons. Merchant stocks 
declined in the year approximately 10 
per cent. They were largest in Feb 
ruary, but steadily declined until Ox 
tober, when they had fallen about 
33-1/3 per cent since January. From 
that time on, they have been increas 


moderately. 

In the Virginia district, only thre 
furnaces, one Crozer, Pulaski and Al 
legheny, representing about 20 per 
cent of capacity, were making iron 
at the opening of 1915. On Jan. 1, 
1914, eight stacks were active. Vir 


ginia stocks increased rather heavily 
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it had no outlet and was about to 
shut down. Application to the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce revealed the fact 
that a pump of special design was 
seeking a manufacturer and that it 
could be made without change in 
equipment. The result was the manu- 
facturer and the owner of the pump 
got into communication and a new 
business relation resulted which kept 
the plant in operation. 

A metal spinning and stamping man- 
ufacturer who found demand for his 
products badly cut down was brought 
into communication with a dealer in 
metal toys heretofore imported from 
Europe and has been making toys for 
several without material 
change in his equipment. 


months 


Ouestions Sent Out 


In gathering its information, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce sent 
out several sets of questions to all its 
members and to other manufacturers 
in the Chicago district. Four ques- 
tions are included in one of the ques 


tion blanks, as follows: 


1—Have you a product that you 
wish to have manufactured ? 
2—Have you equipment able to 
manufacture articles which you are 
not manufacturing at the present time? 
3.—What articles or materials in 
your business have become scarce or 
unobtainable since the beginning of 
the present situation abroad? 
Have you discovered a new 


in the year and were about 150,000 
tons at.the close. On the correspond 
ing date, the previous year, they were 
about 75,000 tons. Most of the present 
stock is being carried by two or three 
producers. 

\ comparative statement of the mer 
chant and non-merchant furnaces in 
blast in the principal eastern manu- 
facturing districts and in Virginia at 
the close of 1912, 1913 and 1914, is as 


f« lows: 





1914 1913 1912 

- @& & Ge Ef €& 

Ho 2 -eP “SSee 

| 9 7 

+ 4 6 

$ . 6 

0 

l 0 
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Total | 16 16 4 2 
1913 1912 

Merchant. Merchant. Merchant 
Virg nia 3 bd 6 


Two merchant furnaces in Virginia, 
Buena Vista and Oriskany, are sched 
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source of supply for articles or ma- 
terials which prior to the present sit- 
uation were supplied by European 
countries? 

A similar set of inquiries was made 
with the exception that instead of 
asking in regard to materials manu- 
factured outside of this country the 
inquiry narrowed to the city of Chi- 
cago, in an effort to aid both the 
producer and the consumer of Chi- 
cago-made articles. 

The question was asked what ma- 
terials have to be secured outside of 
Chicago, whether it would help if the 
source of these materials could be 
brought closer to the city and whether 
partially manufactured articles are sent 
elsewhere to be finished, followed by 
the inquiry whether it would be to 
the interest of the Chicago makers if 
these products could be furnished in 
Chicago. 

The latter set of questions is simply 
a narrower application of the “Made 
in America” idea to apply to the home 
city instead of to the country at 
large. 

As a result of these inquiries, both 
from the national and the narrower 
city viewpoint, a large volume of in- 
formation has been gathered which is 
becoming increasingly valuable and as 
knowledge of its possession is spread 
more and more, use is being made of 
it by Chicagoans and others who can 


find access to it 


im the East 


uled to go in early in the new year. 
One of the Thropp furnaces in Central 
Pennsylvania also is about to go into 
blast 

The scrap market of the past year 
was small and soft in price. The net 
change of the year in heavy melting 
steel was from $10.50 to $9.50, deliv- 
ered eastern Pennsylvania; in No, 1 
railroad wrought from $13.25 to $11.50, 
delivered eastern Pennsylvania, and in 
heavy machinery cast from $12.50 to 
$11.50, delivered eastern Pennsylvania. 
\ considerable tonnage of Panama 
canal and Cuban scrap was sold in the 
east, the last sale of the former being 
about $850, Philadelphia. Italy and 
Scotland late in the year were bidding 
for heavy melting steel and car wheels, 
offering good prices, but the high ocean 
freizghts were blocking sales. 

rom a structural standpoint, the 
year in eastern territory was cxtremely 
unsatisfactory, both to the fabricat- 
ing shops and to the mills. The 
\merican Bridge Co., in its eastern 
division, booked about a normal ton- 
nage. or 300,000 tons. Independent 
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shops took slightly less. A normal 
year in the eastern market represents 
about 1,000,000 tons. 

The amount of building work in 
New York City was far below normal 
and it is estimated the tonnage was 
only about 50 per cent of the average 
annual offering of the greater city. 
Had it not been for the approximately 
175,000 tons of subway and elevated 
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profits, owing to the close competi- 
tion. Loft and apartment house con- 
struction in New York City went 
down to $45 per. ton, erected, and 
even broke through that figure in the 
former class. Near the close of the 
year, pier construction in New Eng- 
land brought out quotations of $43.50, 
erected. Beam work sold around $30, 
New York. 
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Ivy Rock, Pa., which went into com- 
mission, was operated spasmodically. 
The structural steel lettings in the 
United States by months during the 
year of 1914, giving both the tonnage 
and the per cent of capacity contract- 
ed for, in accordance with the statis- 
tics of the Bridge Builders’ and Struc- 
tural Society and of other leading 
fabricators, is as_ follows: 
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PRICES OF NO, 2 FOUNDRY 


lot placed was about 50,000 tons for 
third tracking of elevated lines. In 
addition to the riveted steel work, 
there were placed about 100,000 tons 
of cast iron segments for subway tun- 
nels under the East river, which were 
divided between the Buffalo Car 
Wheel Co., the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co. and the Davies & Thomas 
Foundry Co. The structural steel 
tonnage required for New England 
in the year has been about normal. 
Philadelphia also put out about the 
usual amount. Baltimore, however, 
was considerably below the average 
and the shrinkage throughout the 
southeast was marked. 

Prices in fabricated and plain ma- 
terial have moved in accordance with 
the reduced volume of the market 
and at no time were at a point where 
they permitted more than slender 


AND BASIC PIG TRON AND HEAVY MELTING STEEL IN THE EAST 


sylvania shape mills operated at ca- 
pacity only on occasions. In the final 
month, some of them were running 
not over 25 to 33 1/3 per cent. 

The plate market in the east kept 
pace with the poor conditions in 
shapes. Light locomotive and_ re- 
duced ship building were felt keenly 
by eastern Pennsylvania mills. Prices 
were soft at all times. In instances 
during December, they broke through 
a 1.05c, Pittsburgh, base, equivalent 
when the nearby mills sought to 


clinch local business. These same 
makers quoted approximately lc, Pitts- 
burgh, on plates for export. The 


plant of the Central Iron & Steel 
Co., at Harrisburg, was shut down 
in October and still is idle as is also 
the mill of the Glasgow Iron Co., at 
Pottstown. The new plate mill of 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., at 


Railroad buying of direct iron and 
steel products or manufactures. of 
iron and steel during the past year, 
was the smallest since 1908. In some 
products, the showing was even poorer 
than during the severely depressed 
period six years ago. The railroads 
had adopted and they followed per- 
sistently throughout the year, policies 
of strictest economy and_ confined 
their purchases to bare maintenance 
needs. 

The car market was exceedingly 
small. Statistics carefully compiled 
by THe Iron TrapveE Review — show 
the total number of passenger and 
freight cars ordered by the railroads 
from outside builders or from their 
own shops, to have been approximate- 
ly 70,000. Of this total, all but a 
small fraction was ordered during 
the first seven months of the year. 
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When financial conditions were upset 
in August, the modest rate of equip- 
ment buying that had been going on 
in the preceding months, practically 
was stifled. The number of cars 
ordered in August, September, Octo- 
ber and November, approximated only 
1,650. October, when only 43 cars 
were ordered, is said to have been 
the lightest month in the history of 
the car building industry of the Unit- 
ed States. In December, there was 
evidence that the attractively low fig- 
ures on equipment, available from 
builders were stimulating more inter- 
est among the railroads and there 
was a slightly better buying and in- 
quiry. The New York Central sys- 
tem was the largest buyer of cars 
in the year, closing for approximately 
13,000 cars. The Union Pacific, South- 
ern railway, Illinois Central and the 
United States Steel Corporation were 
fair purchasers. The Pennsylvania 
railroad was a very light buyer. Be- 
cause of conditions in the market, 
car builders had a severe struggle to 
maintain even a small scale of plant 
operations. Very little capacity was 
active at the close of the year. 
The number of cars, passenger and 
freight, ordered by the railroads of 
the United States in 1914, as com- 
piled from very carefully verified sta- 
tistics, is given by months as follows: 





ee: Eh ae .. 13,000 
BODEURTY. .. decease fae wees 9,000 
March Sb oY CRE ree ee 7,500 
April 10,000 
May 6,000 
ERR a Oe eae ee ee 15,000 
July ere ye pny eee 7,000 
UE  ovcsntecas eo oe ate 1,100 
September 5 he Soe a aalelase Rater 100 
October. oe 68 50 
PGVOMIUET.§ 55 0A sds sed 500 
December a Nig 2,000* 

Total for the year....... , £0,250 


*Estimated. 


This total compares with about 
125,000 cars placed in 1913; 235,000 in 
1912; 125,000 in 1911; 140,000 in 1910; 
190,000 in 1909 and 60,000 in 1908. 

Orders for locomotives were re- 
markably small and did not exceed 
1,000 in the year. This compares with 
an annual average of about 3,800 or- 
dered during the preceding 13 years. 
In September and October, some of 
the leading builders received orders 
for only two or three locomotives. 
\n interesting feature of the locomo- 
tive industry was the increased de- 
mand for export after the beginning 
of the war. Russia inquired in this 
country for 65 and placed 30 with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. France 
ordered 20 light locomotives from the 
same builder. Greece placed 20 with 
the American Locomotive Co. 

Total reported rail orders booked 
by the mills in 1914 aggregated only 
about 1,250,000 tons, equivalent to 
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probably 25 per cent of the rolling 
capacity of the country. 
ders, which are included in the total, 
approximated 100,000 tons. The dis- 


Export or- 


tribution by months of the reported 
orders in 1914 was approximately as 


follows: 


January ake Godt was 175,000 
February : beudswaem. epee 215,000 
March... ee Pe ' 60,000 
April Eee ts 60,000 
ME Pain os ‘ Cite 110,000 
June ... ; Si 215,000 
Sowa re 130,000 
August... a : 70,000 
September ..... ap 40,000 
October . 30,000 
November 115,000 
December 30,000 

SOMES: snc bcs melee oxen enae 1,250,000 


The buying of rails in 1914 was the 
lightest in many years, the railroads 
showing in this product as in all oth- 
ers, that where necessity pressed, they 
could pare down their needs to re- 
markably small proportions. There 
is no doubt, however, that the se- 
vere retrenchment undertaken is re- 
sulting in the constant accumulation 
of large rail requirements which will 
be needed when the uniform upbuild- 
ing of road property to proper stand- 
ards finally is undertaken. Rail mak- 
ers are anticipating the release of a 
heavy tonnage when that occasion 
arises, which is not likely to be, how- 
ever, until pending measures for in- 
creasing revenues have been put into 
effect. During the last quarter some 
of the roads awarded some tonnage 
against their 1915 budgets to help 
out the mills. These lettings totaled 
between 125,000 and 150,000 tons, in- 
cluding 67,000 tons for the Santa Fe; 
30,000 tons for the New York Central; 
about 15,000 tons for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, and 10,000 to 
15000 tons for the Lehigh Valley. 
Some of this tonnage was rolled in 
December, so that makers at the open- 
ing of 1915 did not have 100,000 tons 
upon their books, as compared with 
about 400,000 a year ago and 3,000,- 
000 tons two years ago. 


Ship Building Work Fair 


Ship building activity along the 
Atlantic coast during the past year 
showed a heavier tonnage of work 
launched or completed than during 
the preceding year. The vessel ton- 
nage launched or completed by the 
six principal yards reached about 200,- 
000, but this was swollen chiefly by 
the finishing up of three battleships. 
In 1913, the tonnage built was about 
160,000. Most of the construction 
carried out in 1914 was contracted 
for in the preceding year. On Jan. l, 
1914, the ship yards had reported 
about 300,000 tons of work under 
contract. At the beginning of 1915, 
they have approximately 275,000 tons 
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on the ways, including two new bat- 
tleships and three others, for which 
the keels were laid before 1914. In 
addition, two colliers, a number of 
destroyers and other craft for the 
navy department were under way. 

The tonnage of merchant vessels 
taken in the year was exceedingly 
light, as the market was poor up until 
the last two months, when high 
freights, the encouragement of Amer- 
ican registry by legisla- 
tion and other changes in the mari- 
time world produced by the war stim- 
ulated the interest of shipping com- 
panies and caused the revival of a 
number of projects for new construc- 
tion, which previously had been under 
consideration but had been tempor- 
arily dropped because of business con- 
ditions. Early in December, contracts 
were placed for seven or eight merchant 
vessels, including three tank ships. An 
interesting contract which was closed at 
that time was for an 8,000-ton tanker 
placed with the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Corporation by the Anglo-Saxon Petro- 
leum Co., a British company. Indica- 
tion at the year’s close were that eastern 
ship yards were approaching a period 
of favorable activity, because in addi- 
tion to the work placed, a number 
of other vessels were being figured 
on. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, in the year, lost over 800,000 
tons, or approximately 20 per cent 
of its order book. It began the year 
with 4,282,108 tons and closed it with 
approximately 3,400,000 tons. Gains 
were shown during six months and 
losses during six. The largest 
gains were made during January and 
February. Then followed three 
months of sharp decline, which was 
succeeded by three months of rela- 
tively small gains. The depressing 
effects of the war were reflected in 
the heavy losses in September and 
October and by the lighter one in No- 
vember. In December there was some 
gain. During the latter month, a bal- 
ance between the incoming and out- 
going tonnage more nearly was struck 
and the prospects were improved for 
more pronounced recovery of orders 
after Jan. 1. 

The following is the statement of un- 
filled orders by months during 1914, 
showing the net changes: 


national 


Change 

Date. Total. tonnage. 
Dec. 33, 1914...:....- £466000" 75,000+ 
Nov. 30, 1914........ 3,324,592 136,505— 
ee) Se Re 3,461,097 326,570-— 
ee eS SARE 3,787,667 425,664— 
Rape Se Ra 4,213,331 54,742+- 
July 31, 1914........ 4,158,589 125,732+ 
SURG. ..S Beas nso ed 4,932,857 34,697 +- 
ES: a RS 3,998,160 278,908— 
Agr, 30, 2986. «.....;; 4,277,068 376,575— 
DEAS); Bhs. Bee eane 0 4,653,825 372,615— 
Feb. 28, 1914.. 5,026,440 412,760+- 
Jan > Sere 4,613,680 331,572+- 
Dec Si, “3933 4,282,108 114,239 


*Estimated 


























Average Monthly Prices of Iron and Steel Products, 


1914 


Finished Products in Net Tons. Pig 
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The Steel Trade and The War 


American Competition From a British Point of View—England and the United 


States to Share Trade Formerly Controlled by Germany 


NDUSTRIAL Britain and America 

seem to be on the eve of a new 

epoch in their commercial his- 
tory. Industrial Germany is crippled 
by the war, and the probability is that 
not for many years after the war, if 
at all, will she be able to offer any- 
thing like the keen commercial compe- 
tition she has in the recent past. The 
iron and steel trades, for example— 
the world’s most important manufac- 
turing industry—will be profoundly 
affected, and the dislocation, if not 
cessation, of German competition 
means the division of an enormous 
slice of business between Britain and 
America, for these are the only two 
countries in a position to undertake 
any great amount of the business Ger- 
many is losing. In these circum- 
stances, it may not be amiss to call 
attention to the relative resources of 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States as iron and steel exporters, 
and little apology need be offered for 
presenting this brief review from a 
purely British standpoint. 

Up to the outbreak of the war 
the Germans were taking nearly 7,000,- 
000 tons of the world’s total of about 
18,000,000 tons of iron and steel ex- 
ports a year, the British taking 5,000,- 
000 tons, and the Americans about 2,- 
000,000 tons, the rest of the business 
being divided chiefly among Belgium, 
France, Austria and Scandinavia. The 
outstanding features of steel trade his- 
tory these last 10 or 20 years have 
been an enormous increase of produc- 
tion in America; a large increase in 
Germany; a small increase in Britain; 
a huge increase of exportation by 
Germany, accompanied by compara- 
tively small increases by Britain and 
America. In this trade, it used to be 
Britain first, and the rest nowhere. 
Now America produces nearly three 
times as much as Britain. Germany 
has been, until the war broke out, 
producing nearly twice as much. In 
exports, Britain did four times as 
much trade as Germany only 15 years 
back. In the first half of this year, 
the Germans actually exported nearly 
1,000,000 tons more than we did. While 
in this period British exports have 
advanced by 50 per cent, those of 
Germany have increased by 500 per 
cent. The steel export trade race 
has been between Britain and Ger- 
many, the United States, although 
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possessing the largest productive ca- 
pacity, having remained a poor third 
in this respect. 

Now what of the future? In order 
to forecast this, it is necessary to take 
a glance backward, especially in order 
to see how Germany, making a late 
start in the competition, has so rapidly 
become the second country in produc- 
tion and the first in exportation. Ger- 
many’s enormous strides in the iron, 
steel and engineering trades have been 
due to a more elaborate system of 
state favors, bankers’ and merchants’ 
credits and syndicate export bounties 
than any other nation has adopted. The 
government has carried goods for ex- 
port on its railways and canals at 
about half the ordinary rates. The 
consular service has been specially 
employed in the interests of exporters. 
The banks have been most generous 
in assisting manufacturers and mer- 
chants engaged in pushing German 
goods abroad. The iron, coal and 
steel syndicates have paid almost ex- 
travagant bounties in respect of ex- 
ports. By these means, German prod- 
ucts have been sold in foreign markets 
below actual cost of production and 
upon very extended credits. It is 
hardly exaggeration to say that Ger- 
man competition has been run upon 
artificial credit. Now, with Germany’s 
credit temporarily, if not permanently 
crippled, and her export trade avenues 
closed, most of the orders for iron, 
steel and machinery which have been 
going to that country—not to mention 
Belgium, Austria and France—will 
most likely be diverted to Britain and 
America. Certain it is that the world’s 
great appetite for steel goods will not 
be permanently lessened by the war. 
It is equally certain that German 
industries cannot resume their nor- 
mal course for a very long time. The 
question, therefore, arises: Is _ the 
United Kingdom or the United States 
in the better position to make a bid 
for the trade Germany is losing? 
America has vastly increased her pro- 
ductive capacity these late years. 
Britain has not. An extra two mil- 
lion or three million tons of steel 
business a year would tax our British 
works severely; but the plants of 
America might easily undertake an- 
other 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 tons. 

Our lack of progress in Britain may 
be briefly explained in passing. After 
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long enjoying a big and almost un- 
challenged lead in manufactures, we 
became alarmed some 15 years ago 
by estimates that our coal and iron 
reserves were coming to an end. At 
the same time, we were deluged with 
accounts of the almost fabulous nat- 
ural resources of certain foreign coun- 
tries, particularly America. It was 
declared that poor old Britain was ap- 
proaching industrial bankruptcy. Con- 
currently, we began to feel severely 
the effects of German and other for- 
eign competition. We saw our rivals 
making great headway. We saw our 
own markets flooded with bounty-fed 
German products. For a time, we 
lost faith in the old country. The 
result has been that while the world’s 
demand for steel goods, and our rivals’ 
production of them, have been increas- 
ing enormously, very little fresh cap- 
ital has been invested in our British 
industry. Very little has been done 
to increase our capacity for production, 

Now there is a change. We have 
just lately discovered that the alarmist 
predictions about our coal and iron 
reserves approaching exhaustion were 
baseless. We find we have an abun- 
dance of coal and plenty of convenient 
iron supplies. On top of this comes 
the sudden suspension of German com- 
petition. The world’s greatest steel 
dumper is put out of action. We find 
ourselves faced with the prospect of a 
big increase of profitable business, 
free from the organized and subsi- 
dized competition from which we have 
so long suffered. But we have neither 
mills nor men enough at present to 
enable us to take, or re-take, that 
great lead in the world’s steel export 
trade to which we feel entitled by vir- 
tue of our natural resources, geograph- 
ical situation and shipping facilities. 
Nevertheless, we are in a _ position 
to take a considerably larger share of 
the business, though the United States 
is much better situated from the point 
of view of productive capacity. In 
America you have enormously in- 
creased the capacity of your iron and 
steel works these late years—you have 
pushed the number and_= size of 
your works to great lengths. As 
a result during the recent business de- 
pression, huge plants, representing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of capital 
stood idle. Your steel works have 
only on rare occasions been fully 
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employed since the financial panic of 
October, 1907. Now, with the sus- 
pension of German competition, comes 
America’s golden opportunity, as it is 
3ritain’s, but with this difference: that 
whereas Britain has a limited produc- 
ing capacity, America has a positively 
enormous one, of which from a third to 
a half is unemployed at present. Briefly, 
it may be said that America has any 
amount of plants to undertake all the 
business that may be available as a re- 
sult of the dislocation of German in- 
dustry, but is not in a good physical 
or geographical position, while Brit- 
ain is splendidly situated physically 
and geographically, but is short of fur- 
naces, mills and men. It is_ pretty 
clear, however, that the international 
steel trade race will be between Brit- 
ain and America in the future, instead 
of between Britain and Germany, as 
in the past. This brings us to the root 
of the question: Can Britain or Amer- 
ica produce and ship steel the cheaper? 


Cost of Production 


We have many a time been told on 
high authority that America could 
beat the world in the matter of cheap 
steel production. Just 15 years ago, 
it was calculated that the cost of pro- 
ducing steel-making pig iron in Amer- 
ica was $5 a ton less than in England, 
and steel rails nearly $7 less. It was 
generally admitted that American pro- 
ducing costs were at levels which de- 
fied competition. For several years, it 
was thought that all our American 
rivals need do in order to annex the 
world’s steel trade, and beat Britain 
and Germany clean out of the race, was 
simply to erect plants enough for the 
purpose. The Americans have, in- 
deed, erected plants enough. They are 
capable of producing about 30,000,000 
tons of stecl in a year, but their domes- 
tic demand does not exceed about 
20,000,000 tons. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that just as the Amer- 
icans have hugely increased their ca- 
pacity so have their costs gone up 
substantially. It appears from the 
evidence tendered to the ways and 
means committee and the internal tax- 
ation authorities that between 1899, 
which was a year of activity, and 
1908, which was a year of depression 
be it observed, the net cost of pro- 
ducing pig iron in the United States 
increased by nearly $6 per ton, and 
of steel rails by nearly $7. The rea- 
sons, of course, are that mining royal 
ties have risen largely, mining costs 
have increased, and the yield of iron 
per ton of ore has declined. Coupled 
with this the cost of coal and coke 
has gone up, and transit charges have 
advanced. The net result is that it is 


not now possible to produce iron and 
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steel in America anywhere within 30 
or 40 per cent of the economy of. 12 
or 15 years ago. But in our country 
we have experienced no such increase 
in costs of production. The increase 
in the prices of some of our raw ma- 
terials has been nearly balanced by im- 
provements in our processes. We have 
modernized our plants and improved 
our methods. Ten or 15 years ago, 
we were certainly out-of-date. We 
are now pretty well up-to-date. We 
can produce and ship as cheaply as any 
country now. The American steel in- 
dustry is not in such a strong com- 
petitive condition as is generally as- 
sumed. The great handicap on Unit- 
ed States exportation is that the coal 
mines are mostly a thousand miles 
from the iron ore reserves, and the 
smelting furnaces and rolling mills are 
generally between four and five hun- 
dred miles from a port of shipment, 
besides which the American ports are 
several thousands of miles from the 
world’s chief markets. Also America, 
owing to her high standard of living, 
has to pay abnormally high wages. 
In a sentence, Britain, with her mines, 
furnaces and ports all practically side 
by side, can produce and ship cheaply, 
while America, with her great capacity 
can turn out enormous quantities of 
steel, but is badly situated geographi- 
cally. The probability, therefore, is that 
we shall soon be taxed to our uttermost 
capacity, while the overflow of business 
lost to Germany will provide the Ameri- 
cans with a great increase of employ- 
ment. 


Machinery Exhibit 

Arrangements have been completed 
for an extensive display of the hyd 
raulic machinery products” manufac- 
tured by the Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., Mount Gilead, O., at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, at 


San Francisco. The exhibit is being 
installed in block 11 in the Palace 
of Machinery. The space to be occu- 


pied is 27 feet wide and 67 feet long. 
The exhibit will be in charge of the 
company’s Pacific coast representative, 
The Berger & Carter Co., 1045 Seven- 
teenth street, San Francisco. A _ prac- 
tical hydraulic expert will be in at 
tendance at all times to operate the 
machinery and explain its various fea 
tures, 

When the outer corners or edges 
of the cutting lips wear, it shows 
that the speed is too great for that 
particular drill. If the corners wear 
at the usual speed for that size drill, 
that particular drill is probably a little 
too soft. This is particularly notice- 


able in drilling cast iron. 
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Thermitto Start Furnace 


Electric furnaces, it is stated ih-a 
recent issue of Reactions, as a general 
rule are started by pouring in steel from 
another furnace in order to complete 
the electrical circuit. It happened, how- 
ever, that a new furnace was erected 
at the plant of the Eastern Metal Cor- 
poration, Bayonne, N. J., where no 
liquid steel was available, and two. 
attempts were made to. start it in 
operation without using molten metal. 

Trouble was immediately experienced 
in the fact that the metal to be melted 
lay in the form of a figure eight 
around two vertical magnets in the fur- 
nace, and although two metal rings 
were used around each magnet with the 
metal to be melted packed around these 
rings, the electric circuit while closed 
at first would be broken when the 
metal melted down and fell away from 
the rings. It was thought that the 
steel rings would complete the metallic 
circuit and bring the pieces to be 
melted, as well as the rings themselves, 
gradually to a molten heat, at which 
time, of course, the rings would be 
melted down with the other material. 

After the first unsuccessful attempt 
to start the furnace, the lining was re- 
moved at conisderable expense and the 
entire charge taken out. <A second at- 
tempt was then made to start the fur- 
nace in the same way, but without suc- 
cess. It then occurred to the engi- 
neers in charge of the work that 
probably Thermit would be suitable for 
starting the furnace . going, as_ the 
Thermit on reaction would give half its 
weight in liquid steel and as the re- 
action would last only half a minute 
they would be able to obtain all the 
steel needed at practically a moment’s 
notice. 

An operator was accordingly sent to 
the furnace plant with 900 pounds of 
Thermit, of which 400 pounds were in- 
serted through one charging hole and 
400 through the charging hole on the 
opposite side. Smaller charges of about 
25 pounds each were inserted through 
the other openings in the furnace. The 
two large charges were then ignited by 
means of ignition powder and it was 
found on reaction that sufficient steel 
had been formed to start the furnace 
successfully and it has been in opera- 
tion without a hitch ever since 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
process will be called on very often for 
work of this kind, as usually furnaces 
are set up where molten steel is avail- 
able and after a furnace is once in 
operation no trouble is ever experi- 
enced thereafter, as the furnace does 
not completely empty itself and enough 
steel is always left to complete the 
metallic circuit and take care of new 


charges. 






































Cincinnati Market's Gloomy Year 
With One Bright Feature in Pig Iron Activity 


Which Developed Late in November—Reduction in Freight Rate From 


Birmingham—Lake Furnaces Fail to Sell Iron in Com- 


HE Cincinnati pig iron situation 

I in 1914 keenly disappointed pro- 
ducers and the year was one of 

the most discouraging in the history of 
the market. Even in 1908, which was one 
of the worst years in the history of the 
trade, more iron was sold in: proportion 
to the amount produced than was the 
case in 1914. During the year just 
passed, 11 of the 12 months were char- 
acterized by extreme inactivity in buying 
and selling, and by weakness and almost 
continued decline in prices. The one 
bright feature of the year was the buy- 
that developed late in 


ing movement 
November and early in December. At 
that time, several furnaces quietly 


dropped their prices from 25 to 50 cents 
below market quotations, and melters, 
eager to close for the first half of 1915, 
on account of being short of stocks, 
immediately took advantage of the sit- 
uation with the result that within a few 
weeks an extremely large tonnage had 
been contracted for. Shortly after the 
first of December, this buying movement 
began to drop away, until at the close 
of the year the market had lapsed back 
again into its former quiet state. 

At the beginning of 1914, the south- 
market was very uncertain. The 
1913 had closed with a _ very 

month and with prices com- 
paratively weak. Dealers, however, 
were of the opinion that with the 
advent of the new year business would 
again become better and prices corres- 


ern 
year 
quiet 


pondingly strengthened. This did not 
develop, but on the contrary from Jan. 
1 on through the entire year until 
November, the market was _ stagnant 
and sales were limited to small lots 
which were obtained more from solici- 
tation by salesmen than from _ general 


The price of southern No. 2 
Jan. 1, 1914, $10.50, 
At the beginning of 


inquiries. 
foundry, on 
Birmingham basis. 


was 


1913, this price was $13, Birmingham 
basis. It was therefore thought at 
the beginning of 1914 prices were 
almost at rock bottom. This seemed 
true, when during the latter part of 
March tthe price was advanced to 
$10.75, Birmingham basis, for No. 2 


foundry, but this condition did not pre- 
vail long, and early in April quotations 
sagged back again to the $10.50 basis. 
The remained unchanged 


situation then 


petition With Ironton Stacks 


BY S G BACKMAN 


until late in June, when the first de- 


cline took place and the price for 
southern No. 2 foundry, dropped to 
$10.25, Birmingham basis. Even this 


price did not hold very long, for with- 
in two weeks, or early in July, $10, 
Birmingham basis, for this grade be- 





came the prevailing figure and con- 
Prices of Southern Iron 
Average 

minimum Average 

price, Bir- price, Bir- 

mingham mingham 
basis. basis. 
mary bake xs $10.50 $10.75 
ebruary ..... 10.50 10.75 
(Bee 10.60 10.80 
April 10.50 10.75 
Bris % 50 6a 6-2 10.50 10.75 
ine 6 Sey 10.44 10.69 
uly 10.05 10.28 
OO ROR 10.00 10.25 
September 10.00 10.25 
Oetover ...... 10.00 10.25 
November 9.88 10.07 
December ..... 9.50 9.75 











tinued as such until early in December, 


when the low point of $9.50, Birming- 
ham basis, for No. 2 foundry was 
reached. This price continued to be 


quoted until the end of the year. The 
southern market, therefore, suffered three 
permanent and declines dur- 
ing the year, and only one short and 


decisive 











temporary advance. The decline in 
Southern Ohio Iron 
Average 
minimum Average 
price price 
l[ronton Ironton 
basis. basis. j 
January $13.00 $13.25 
fog ty Se ee 13.00 13.25 
March 13.25 13.38 = | 
April 13.50 13.50 
TRIES a 13.50 13.50 ' 
June 13.50 13.50 i 
RO ON ea 13.00 13.25 
MN ng 4s os ae 13.50 13.50 
September 13.00 13.25 
eee 13.00 13.25 
November 12.63 12.94 
December ..... 12.63 12.94 
price of southern No. 2 foundry from 
Jan. 1 until the last of December was 
$1 per ton, as the market began the 
first of the year at $10.50, Birming- 
ham basis, and ended the same year 


at $9.50, Birmingham basis. 
The lowest price for southern No. 2 
1913 was $10, Bir- 


foundry iron in 
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mingham basis, which prevailed in the 
latter part of the year. In 1914, the 
low level reached was $9.50, Birming- 
ham basis, for this grade which also 
occurred late in December. This price 
of $9.50 was the lowest reached by 
southern No. 2 foundry since 1898, 
when it sold at about $7.75, Birming- 
ham basis. However, early in 1899 a 
gradual advance took place until $18, 
Birmingham basis, was reached and it 
has never again dropped below the 
$10 mark until December, 1914. Owing 
to the fact that transactions were so 
few and limited to such small ton- 
nages, the market in 1914 was always 
in an uncertain condition. Furnaces, 
too, would occasionally come into the 
market and take good sized tonnages at 
figures slightly below general quota- 
tions, and then refuse to sell any more 
iron, which kept buyers in doubt the 
greater part of the time. Unlike 1913, 
the Tennessee furnaces were not always 
the lowest sellers of southern iron, 
Sometimes an Alabama producer would 
secretly underbid the market and then 
quietly retire with well filled order 
books. This custom was also occasion- 
ally followed by Tennessee producers 
and had much to do with the gradual 
decline in prices. 

It has always been considered by the 
market here that southern pig iron 
could not be sold below $10, Birming- 
ham basis, and a profit realized. Much 
doubt therefore arose with the quoting 
of a $9.50 price as to just why certain 
furnaces made this move. It has gradu- 
ally developed that these producers have 


figured costs for next year cheaper 
than in 1914, because they expect tuo 
pay less for ore and coke, and also to 
obtain cheaper labor in 1915, thereby 
reducing proportionately the cost of 
making iron. 


Reduction in Freight Rate 

One of 
of the year in 
from the standpoint was the 
reduction, late in October, of 35 cents 
per ton in the pig iron rate from Bir- 
mingham to certain points in that terri- 


developments 
market 


the principal 
the southern 


buyers’ 


tory. The former rate had been $3.25 
from Birmingham to Cincinnati, but 
by an order from the interstate com- 


(Continued on page 106b.) 
































War Rescues Machinery Market 


Tremendous Purchases of Belligerent Nations Make Tool Builders Plants Active—Hope 


F THE outstanding features to 

be noted in a review of the ma- 

chinery market during 1914, the 
one of most immediate importance is 
the decision handed down by the inter- 
state commerce commission in Decem- 
ber, whereby eastern railroads are per- 
mitted to advance their freight rates 
almost horizontally by 5 per cent in the 
territory east of the Mississippi ‘and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
While the volume of buying by the 
railroads has been greater than is gen- 
erally known, due to the secrecy im- 
posed on sellers by the buyers, it never- 
theless, has been far below normal. All 
through the year the railroads have fol- 
lowed a policy of rigid retrenchment, 
based on the ground that until their 
income became greater they could not 
feel justified in making expenditures for 
new equipment except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity. The decision, therefore, 
has served to cheer manufacturers of 
machinery and all kinds of railroad 
supplies and equipment, since the excuse 
most customarily offered by the rail- 
roads for postponing their buying has 
been removed. As almost all the rail- 
roads in the country are urgently in 
need of equipment of all kinds, it con- 
fidently is expected that railroad buy- 
ing shortly will show a decided im- 


provement. 
Effects of the War 


Then, too, at the close of the year, 
manufacturers of machine tools were in 
a more comfortable position as a result 
of the war in Europe. When the war 
broke out in the latter part of July, the 
belligerent nations found themselves in 
great need of such machinery as is re- 
quired for making munitions of war, 
and as a result there developed a de- 
mand of large proportions for machine 
tools of all kinds. The extent of this 
demand is indicated by custom house 
returns for October and November, 
which show that in exports of metal 
working machinery these months rank 
among the largest on record. So large 
was the foreign demand for lathes that 
stocks of the smaller sizes, from 14 to 
20-inch swing, have been practically 
wiped out. Next to lathes, automatic 
screw machines were in heavy demand. 
Of smaller proportions was the de- 
mand for turret lathes, drill presses, 
milling machines and other machine 
tools. This buying of machine tools by 
the belligerent powers, although not so 
active as in the month or two immedi- 


for Railroad Buying as Year Closes 


ately following the outbreak of the war, 
by no means has, abated. 

Indirectly, the war caused an even 
greater improvement in the machinery 
market in this country. There has been 
a rather large demand and an active 
inquiry from  non-combatant foreign 
countries all over the world for ma- 
chinery which under ordinary circum- 
stances would be bought in Germany or 
England. Particularly have our machin- 
ery markets expanded in Norway, Swe- 
den, Italy, Spain, Japan, Australia, and 
in the countries along the Mediterran- 
ean. There has been only a slight im- 
provement in the demand from South 
America, due to business conditions, 
which, in some of the countries on that 
continent, are almost chaotic. 

A most important indirect effect of 
the war also is found in the buying of 
all kinds of machinery on a large scale 
by such concerns as have booked con- 
tracts from the warring nations for mu- 
nitions of war and supplies. Almost all 
the manufacturers of firearms and am- 
munition, for example, are or have been 
large buyers of machinery as a result 
of having booked such contracts. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co., which booked a 
large foreign contract for shrapnel and 
held guns, was the largest single buyer 
of the year. The E. W. Bliss Co., 
which booked a large shrapnel con- 
tract, also was a large buyer. All the 
manufacturers who bought machinery as 
a result of such foreign contracts are 
too numerous to mention. It appears, 
however, that most of the buying of 
this kind still remains to be done. 

With the exception of the activity 
originating in the requirements of the 
countries engaged in the war, demand 
for machinery was below normal, due 
to the depression which prevailed in 
most lines of business during the year. 
Electrical manufacturers, for instance, 
who usually are among the most liberal 
buyers of machine tools, bought very 
sparingly. Automobile manufacturers 
were comparatively active buyers but 
even these interests did not enter the 
market on anything like a normal scale. 
During the year a great many con- 
cerns of all kinds inquired for prices on 
machinery; most of these lists still are 
pending, action on a number of them 
being expected no later than spring. As 
is usual when business is poor, buyers 
during the year showed a preference for 
second hand machinery. <A _ feature of 
the year was the demand for machinery 
for technical and manual _ training 
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schools, which, while not especially large 
in the aggregate, indicated that this 
field is one of increasing opportunities 
to the machinery salesman. The gov- 
ernment also was a fairly active buyer 
during the year. 

Export statistics show that up to the 
outbreak of the war, demand from 
abroad for adding machines, elevating 
machinery, electric locomotives, marine 
gasoline engines, paper mill machinery 
and woodworking machinery had_in- 
creased, while the call from abroad for 
air compressors, traction engines, flour 
mill machinery, mining machinery and 
sugar machinery had decreased. The ex- 
port movement in pumps, refrigerating 
machinery and printing presses showed 
approximately no change from the 
movement in 1913. After the com- 
mencement of the war, exports of all 
kinds of machinery, as indeed was the 
case with all commodities, fell off 
almost to the vanishing point. By De- 
cember, exports of stationary steam en- 
gines, mining machinery, oil well ma- 
chinery and sugar machinery had_ re- 
sumed normal proportions; metal work- 
ing machinery was the only classification 
under machinery in which exports had 
out-stripped normal. 


Busy in Cincinnati 


In Cincinnati, machine tool builders 
during the last few months of 1914 ex- 
perienced some of the best orders in 
their history. These were the result of 
the European war, which immediately 
developed heavy inquiries from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia and Italy 
and occasionally from Norway and 
Sweden. The inquiries were principally 
for lathes, but radial drills also sold 
in large lots and toward the end of the 
year several good orders for planers 
were taken. A demand for shapers 
never was realized and the market for 
these machines was quiet throughout the 
vear. During the first three quarters 
of the year the market was as feature 
less as at any time in its history and 
makers of all kinds of tools in a large 
number of cases were forced to curtail 
production. A large number of shops 
closed down because of lack of orders 
and the situation as a whole was very 
discouraging. This was because of the 
very small demand from both domes- 
tic and foreign sources. 

Domestic demand did not improve at 
any time during the year and practically 
all the heavy orders taken during the 

Continued on page 106) 
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racticabili 


Some people are governed by fads. Others, however, those 
who accomplish big things—make it their practice to l ook 
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Always 
Easy 
on 
the 
deeply, think carefully, act consistently. 
They goin for efficiency—service—practicability. They turn down 
They accept no 





Feet 6 
oD Bw no proposition without a thorough investigation. 
proposition until it has withstood the acid test. 
Do you really realize the caliber of the concerns who have already 





specified 













The illustration above shows 
an ‘installation of Ayer & Lord 
Interior ‘Wood Blocks in the 
annealing room of the Lakeside 


Malleable Casting Company, 
Note the heavy 


Racine, Wis. 
three’wheeled charging buggy. 
The flooring comes to within 
two feet of the furnaces, and the 
pots are built up on the floor, 
filled with castings, put into the 
furnaces, then taken out wiiile 
hot and dismantled on the fl. sor. 
In spite of all this the blocks do 
not show char. 
We'll be glad to send you full 
particulars. 





Here are a few installations— 
Ford Motor Co., Berger Mfg. Co., J. T. Ryerson & Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Atlas Drop Forge Co., Mark 
Mfg. Co., Illinois Central R. R. Co., Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
Chicago & North-Western R. R. Co., Thew Automatic Shovel 
Co., Standard Malleable Iron Co., Chain Belt Co., Danville 


Malleable Iron Co., and we can name innumerable others. 
These concerns all selected Ayer & Lord Interior Wood Blocks 
because they wished to insure themselves the most wearproof, 



















dustless, sanitary and silent flooring. 
Write today for our little booklet, *“‘FLOORING”’. 


Ayer & Lord Tie Company 


General Office: Railway Exchange, Chicago 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—1402 Exchange Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—319 Perry Bldg. 














CLEVELAND, O.—801 Swetland Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1117 Rialto Bldg. 
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War Rescues Machinery 
Market 


(Continued from page 104.) 


last quarter were from European coun- 
tries. In August the stock of machine 
tools in Cincinnati shops was heavy 
enough to supply the usual demand for 
over two years if no more tools were 
manufactured, and was one of the larg- 
est that the manufacturers had ever car- 
ried. This supply, however, soon was 
exhausted after the war began because 
eof the demand for immediate shipment. 
At present, manufacturers of lathes, 
radial drills and planers, especially the 
two former, are working full force with 
occasional night shifts and some have 
enough orders on hand to run_ them 
until March 1. It is estimated that 
over 1,000 lathes have been sold by 
Cincinnati manufacturers alone to Euro- 
pean countries, The outlook for con- 
tinued business from Europe is good as 
new inquiries are continually coming in 
for large and varied lots. 


Quiet in Chicago 


The machine tool trade in Chicago 
has not found the past year prosperous. 
Business began to fall off during the 
latter part of 1913 and this decline be- 
came greater in 1914. Coincident with 
the decrease in demand for various 
manufactured products, shops of all 
kinds curtailed their production and 
operated on a low basis. Under these 
circumstances they delayed adding to or 
renewing equipment as far as possible. 
Such sales as were made for the most 
part were single tools to meet pressiny 
necessities and economy was _ practiced 
in every line where existing cquipment 
could be .made to meet requirements. 
Railroads continued their policy of buy- 
ing only as they absolutely needed and 
during the entire year not a compre- 
hensive list was issued in the Chicago 
territory. One feature of the year was 
an increased proportion .of sales of sec- 
ond hand machinery, indicating the ex- 
tent to which economy of operation and 
equipment was being practiced. As a 
general thing such buying as was done 
came from small shops, well scattered 
over the country and the larger con- 
cerns apparently contented themselves 
with such machinery as they already 
had in operation. Increased business 
which came to some localities as a re- 
sult of the European war had compara- 
tively little effect on the Chicago mar- 
ket inasmuch as the latter is not a 
manufacturing point for machine tools. 
The principal result noted in Chicago 
was that many machines on the floors 
were called in to assist in making up 
shipments to foreign countries. 

Machine tool manufacturers in Mil- 
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waukee and northern Illinois received 
considerable benefit from the demand 
resulting from the war and _ foreign 
business with these manufacturers late 
in the year was much larger than had 
been expected. Shops were speeded up 
and large shipments were made to 
almost every country in Europe which 
is engaged in the great struggle. 


A Better Outlook at Pittsburgh 


Conditions in the market for machine 
tools and rolling mill equipment in the 
Greater Pittsburgh district in 1914 were 
much the same as those at other cen- 
ters. The year opened unfavorably. 
Sales during the first six months were 
about 50 per cent of those in previous 
normal years, and much equipment was 
offered at sacrifice prices. Conditions 
grew worse immediately after June 30. 
Inquiries became scarcer, and many 
prospective buyers withdrew from _ the 
market, hesitating to make purchases be- 














Our Exports of Metal- 
Working Machinery 
fate, FOS. 05. 3.005 $ 951,516 
BRE? fe sabes tude 1,113,077 
ge ana 928,411 
RR AN 1,222,047 
Ale 5 base» see 691,570 
ee 604 oc aw aes 1,196,234 
Total for 6 mths $6,102,885 
a > | SAeeaerentee 781,963 
PN hea. ok 6 von re tie 959,904 
SMR 1, pee 905,352 
es eee 1,186,691 
BEET: Oh a4 busieidg.c oe 1,116,366 
PES Tedder awiaees 881,376 
Total for 6 mths, 5,831,652 
a Sain 6 os .0.0,0 702,033 
SE. : cNatahbe scat 183,594 
Ts Lis ue ab coda 451,714 
SES eek S pa gm saa 1,966,403 
ee ee 1,679,594 
Total for 5 mths. 4,983,338 
cause of the uncertainty. Sales to 


domestic consumers in the third and 
fourth quarters fell considerably below 
those of the first half, and prices were 
even more unattractive than those ob- 
tained the early part of the 12-month 
period. While the war in Europe cre- 
ated a heavy demand at some centers, 
yet makers of tools and equipment at 
Pittsburgh were not directly benefited. 

Some of the more prominent steel 
making interests, which usually play an 
important part in the market, did not 
spend more than 20 or 25 per cent of 
their usual appropriations in 1914. There 
was no great increase in steel making 
capacity in the immediate district, which 
helped to restrict buying. Rolling mill 
and machinery builders at Pittsburgh 
will furnish considerable equipment for 
a new plant at Massillon, and it is 
probable a Youngstown concern will 
figure in the Pittsburgh market shortly 
for machinery and equipment require- 
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ments for a new open-hearth - steel 
plant. 

Jobbers look forward to a more satis- 
factory market in 1915. Steel producers 
and the railways are expected to con- 
tribute to a rather general buying move- 
ment, and indications are that prices 
will be more remunerative than in the 


year just ended. 


Issues New Catalog 

The E. W. Bliss Co., New York, in 
a recent 840-page catalog gives a num- 
ber of interesting facts relative to this 
company’s growth since its organization 
in 1857. This is the 14th edition of 
the company’s catalog and is devoted 
to its line of presses, dies, punches, 
shears, slitters, trimmers, double seam- 
ing machines, spinning lathes, drop- 
forging equipment, automatic tin-can 
machinery and _ special machines for 
working sheet metal. The 13th edition 
of the company’s catalog was issued in 
1906. The new catalog is very com- 
plete and contains hundreds of illustra- 
tions of the various types of equipment 
manufactured by the Bliss company as 
well as descriptive matter that will be 
found of value in specifying the vari- 
ous types of machines. A number of 
pages are devoted to valuable tables. 
The book is very completely indexed 
and any type of equipment can be 
found readily. 


Boiler Feed Regulator 


The McDonough Automatic Reg 
ulator Co., Detroit, recently placed a 
new thermostatically controlled boiler 
feed regulator on the market, the 
main purpose of which is not only to 
secure a continuous feed, but a pos- 
itive automatic control of the feed 
varying with the load on the boiler. 
In addition, the device is designed to 
maintain the water level within the 
limits best suited for constant maxi- 
mum boiler capacity, efficiency and 
uniformity of operating conditions. 
The regulator consists of a_ special 
feed valve, two headers and two ex- 
pansion tubes connected with a rigid 
linkage to the feed valve stem. The 
use of two expansion tubes, it is said, 
doubles the expansive force and the 
levers transmit the motion to. the 
feed valve in a ratio of five to one. 
Accurate adjustment is provided by a 
turnbuckle and pointer indicator. 


Grinding in the lathe is not a good 
practice unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Don’t forget that the abrasive 
is just as willing to cut on the lathe 
shears as anywhere else. All places 
look alike when it comes to cutting 
and scratching. 
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A Guaranteed Investment for 
any Metal Working Plant 
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Kreolite Wood Block Floor in Machine Shops of Michigan Central Ry., St. Thomas, Ontario. 
The Arnold Co., Engineers, Chicago, Il. 


\\ 


REOLITE WOOD BLOCK FLOORS increase shop efficiency, have 
practically no maintenance expense, and will outwear any other 


type of floor except iron plates. 


P I ‘HE above statement is strong, but its truth will be affirmed by hundreds of 
industrial concerns who now have Kreolite Wood Block Floors seeing 


service in their various plants. 


HE ARNOLD COMPANY, engineers for the building shown above, after 
investigating the many kinds of floor construction, decided that a Kreolite 
Wood Block Floor would best serve their purpose. 


PT’HE fact that Kreolite Wood Block Floors are not only extremely durable, but 
present a good, smooth surface for trucking, and are also very comfortable 
for the workmen, has caused their use on an efficiency basis. 


We have some interesting views and in- 
formation. A line today will bring it. 


THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 


309 HURON STREET TOLEDO, OHIO 
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High-Grade Tin and Terne Plates 


Genuine Charcoal and Iron Terne Plates 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & 
Sheet Company 


Canton, Ohio 
some and — es wd 
° ie awing Steel, Automobile 
Specialties =m Sheets, Full Finished Enamel- 
ing and Ceiling Stock, Etc. 














Boilers, Tanks and General Steel Plate 
Construction 


Air Receivers, Gas Tanks, Oil Tanks, Water 
Storage and Pressure Tanks, Smokestacks, etc. 


New York Central Iron Works Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


New York Office: 30 Church Street 























Rivets, Burrs, Bolts and Screws 


THE FALLS RIVET CO. 
' KENT, OHIO 


Detroit Representative: Mr. H. Temple Barber, Ford Bldg- 
Chicago Representative: Theo. Geissman & Co., McCormick Bldg- 
St. Louis, Mo., Representative: Heimbuecher Metal Products Co., 514 N. 3d St. 
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STEEL PLATE : 
CONSTRUCTION 

Rivetedand Welded Tanks ! 

ACME BOILER WORKS, Canal Dover, 0. ‘ 
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Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 


All Kinds of Power Plants 


SPECIALISTS in the Industrial Application 
of PRODUCER GAS 
MILWAUKEE, Wells Bldg. CHICAGO, Ist National Bank 
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Pyro’ Steel Castings 
For Lead, Cyanide, 

Chloride Pots and Car- 
bonizing Boxes. In- 

creases Efficiency and 
Economy, as the life of 

“Pyro” Steel for this 
purpose has been dem- 
onstrated to be three 

and four times greater 

than any other known 


material. 


Our Cyanide Pots have been known to stand 600 continuous 
re: hours in service under heat—a record produced by no other 
material. 
We have just issued a new catalog 
that is yours for the asking. 
SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers ofa general line of regular and special alloy 
steel castings from one pound to five tons. 
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Cincinnati Market’s Gloomy Year 
(Continued from page 103) 


merce commission following its decision inthe case of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., this rate became 
$2.90. Much dispute arose at first, as only those rail- 
roads specifically designated by the interstate commerce 
commission reduced their rates, but others not men- 
tioned refused to do so. Therefore certain towns and 
cities in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, which were not on the 
routes of the railroads specifically designated by the com- 
mission, were still forced to pay $3.25 per ton freight 
rate on their iron. This, however, was adjusted within 
a few weeks, and in general to the satisfaction of all 
the parties interested. 

A large number of furnaces were blown out throughout 
the south in 1914. Despite this, a large amount of iron 
was piled in furnace yards. Since furnace production 
was lessened during the last half by the blowing out of 
certain stacks, more iron was piled during the first half 
than during the last six months of the year. At the 
end of 1914, there were approximately 300,000 tons of 
iron piled in furnace yards in Alabama, and 50,000 tons 
in furnace yards in Tennessee, making a total in all of 
350,000 tons of pig iron furnace stocks in the south at 
the beginning of 1915. On Jan. 1, 1913, there were about 
75,000 tons piled by Alabama furnaces, and on Dec. 31, 
1913, this amount had been increased to approximately 
140,000 or 150,000 tons, making an increase of about 75,000 
tons during the year. 

Furnaces in blast in Alabama at the end of 1914 were 
as follows: One, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birm- 
ingham, and one at Sheffield; three, Woodward Iron Co., 
Birmingham; six, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham; two, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Birming- 
ham; Tuscaloosa, Central Iron. & Coal Co., Tuscaloosa; 
Clifton, Alabama Co., Ironaton, and Alabama City, Gulf 
States Steel Co. In Tennessee the following furnaces 
were in blast: Napier, Napier Iron Works, Nashville; 
one Rockwood, Roane Iron Co., Rockwood; La Follette, 
La Follette Iron Co., La Follette, and Cranberry, Cran- 
berry Furnace Co., Johnson City. 


Southern Ohio Market 


The southern Ohio pig iron market was more steady 
in its advances and declines during 1914 than was the 
southern market. The price of southern Ohio No. 2 
foundry at the beginning of 1914 was $13, Ironton basis, 
in comparison with $17 at the beginning of 1913. The 
price of $13 prevailed until late in March, when the 
quotation was advanced to $13.50, Ironton basis, for 
No. 2 foundry. This remained unchanged until early in 
July, or a period of four months, when it again declined 
to $13, Ironton basis. The price then remained stationary 
until early in August, when it was. advanced again to 
$13.50, but only for a short time, as it soon dropped to 
$13 early in September and remained at this figure until 
early in December, when the low point of $12.75, Ironton 
basis, for southern Ohio No. 2 foundry was _ reached. 
The market therefore suffered three declines during the 
year and realized two advances. The average decline for 
the year was 25 cents per ton, southern Ohio No. 2 
foundry having begun the year at $13 and closed at 
$12.75, Tronton basis, which is a much better showing 
than that made by southern iron. 

Sales and inquiries for southern Ohio foundry iron 
were never heavy throughout the year, but a good ton- 
nage was sold in small and fair sized lots, principally 
through solicitation by salesmen. General inquiries were 
very few and mostly of a secret nature. The heaviest 
buying, as usual, was done by the Newport Rolling Mill 
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Co., Newport, Ky.; the Portsmouth Steel Co., Ports- 
mouth, O., and the American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., all of which bought basic iron several times 
during the year, the aggregate of each being about 30,000 
or 40,000 tons. Southern Ohio furnaces took a large part 
of this tonnage, a portion of which went to the Colum- 
bus Iron & Steel Co. 

Lake furnaces did not invade the Cincinnati territory 
in 1914, principally because of the low price that pre- 
vailed and the small tonnages of the general inquiries 
that were upon the market. In 1912, Cleveland producers 
at times easily underbid those in southern Ohio and 
took several good orders for basic iron that had gen- 
erally gone to furnaces in the Ironton district. Northern 
and southern Ohio iron at that time, however, was quoted 
several dollars a ton above any price that prevailed 
during 1914, and the profit thus realized in 1912 by these 
lake producers was enough to counterbalance the 
excessive freight rates. During the year just passed, the 
low margin of profit that could be gained from selling 
at $14.20, Cincinnati, for No. 2 foundry, was not an 
inducement to invade this territory, and so this business 
was left almost entirely to the Columbus and southern 
Ohio stacks. Very little southern basic iron was sold 
to melters in this territory in 1914. 


Furnace Stocks 


Furnace stocks in southern Ohio and Ashland, Ky., 
in December, 1914, aggregated about 120,000 tons, of 
which 75,000 tons were foundry, malleable and _ basic 
grades, with the largest proportion foundry iron, and 
45,000 tons silvery iron. This includes the 15,000 or 20,000 
tons in Columbus, O., furnace yards. At the beginning 
of 1914, there were about 55,000 tons of foundry, mallea- 
ble and basic iron piled by southern Ohio furnaces, and 
about 15,000 tons of silvery iron, making a total in all 
of 70,000 tons. This shows an increase of about 50,000 
tons of foundry, malleable, basic and silvery iron during 
1914, or an increase of about 20,000 tons of foundry, 
malleable and basic, and of about 30,000 tons of silvery 
iron, stocks of the latter having been practically doubled 
during 1914. 

At the close of 1914, the following furnaces were in 
blast in the southern Ohio district: Globe, Globe Iron 
Co., Jackson, O., silvery; Belfont, Belfont Iron Works 
Co., Ironton, O., bessemer; Lawrence, Marting Iron & 
Steel Co., Ironton, O., basic and malleable; Norton, 
Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., bessemer, and one 
stack of the Ashland Iron & Mining Co., Ashland, Ky., 
silvery. 

The close of the year finds the Cincinnati market in 
a very quiet state, with sales and general inquiries at a 
minimum. At this time of the year, as is always the 
case, melters are taking inventory, and cannot be induced 
to become interested in buying, except for occasional 
small purchases as requirements demand. There is much 
speculation as to whether ar not pig iron prices have 
struck rock bottom or whether they will continue to 
decline to $9, Birmingham basis, for southern No. 2 
foundry, and $12.50, Ironton basis, for southern Ohio 


No. 2 foundry, in 1915. As far as can be learned, no 
iron has been sold in this territory below $9.50, 
Birmingham basis, and $12.75, Ironton basis, although 
rumors that are always current in connection with a 
declining market have come forward from time to time 
of sales below these figures. It is probably true that 
most melters in this territory covered for their require- 
ments for several months during the heavy buying 
movement late in November and early in December, 
and only attractive prices could induce them to take 
additional tonnages until late in the first half. 
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Our large modern plant, consisting of a foundry 160x80 
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Mien Wanted 
Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each ad- 
All capitals, 50 words, 
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Opportunities 


Miscellaneous Classified 
Minimum, 25 words, $1.00. Each addi- 
tional word, 4c. 
$1.50. Each additional word, 3c. 75c. Each additional word. 3c. $2.00. Each additional word, 8c. 

Remittance should be made to cover eight (8) words for address if box number is used. 
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The Natural Result 


When the right man gets in the right position, the sparks fly. 

Oftentimes a whole business gets a fresh impetus, a new energy, 
when the proper type of man takes hold of some particular branch of 
the business. 

Frequently a man’s career takes a complete new turn, his real 
ability appears for the first time, his very character seems to change, 
when he finds himself fitted to the right position. 

Nothing is of more importance in business than this “Fitting the 
job and the man”. It is essential to the business. It is absolutely 
necessary to the welfare of the man. 

In the Iron and Steel fields, THE [RON TRADE REVIEW, 
through its classified columns, brings the man and the right position 
together with the well known result. 

Eventually, YOU, Mr. 


you do, remember 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, 0., 


will meet your needs quickly, efficiently and economically. 


“It’s Service That Serves’’ 


Subscriber, will need this service and when 











AMERICAN SERVICE COMPANY, Gen- 

W eral Engineering Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
Men anted quires confidential applications from  experi- 
enced manufacturing men for private proposals 
to employing authorities. Best service—cor- 











UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for important 
executive, technical, administrative and _ pro- 
fessional positions, insuring strictest privacy. 
Not an agency, but a _ highly-endorsed, high 
rade method of negotiating preliminaries yon 
a $3,000 to $12,000 men. end address only 
for explanation. R, W. Bixby, Lock Box 
134 E9, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘WANTED: 





AN EXPERIENCED “MAN- 
aging foreman to take charge of a _ modern, 
up-to-date machine foundry. Experience in 
molding and casting boilers required. Perman- 
ent to right party. Send references and full 
qualifications, Economy Boiler Co., Willmar, 
Minn. 


WANTED:—A LIVE FOUNDRY FORE- 
man for gray iron foundry located in small 
town in south. Must be thoroughly familiar 
with machine molding and be able to get re- 
sults. Permanent employment. Write full 
stating salary expected, experience etc. Ad- 
dress Box 301, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 

WANTED: — MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
soliciting work, to solicit for gray iron foun- 
dry making light castings up to 500 pounds. 
Give references. Address Box 303, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, 0. 


THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD PO- 
sition in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions. The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, O. 
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respondence invited. 


WANTED: — SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
MALLEABLE IRON FOUNDRY (CAPAC- 
ITY 25 TONS PER DAY). ONLY HIGH 
GRADE MAN WITH EXECUTIVE ABIL- 
ITY NEED APPLY, WHO FULLY UN- 
DERSTANDS THE "REQUIREMENTS OF 
EACH DEPARTMENT TO PRODUCE 
BEST QUALITY CASTINGS AT LOW 
COSTS. ADDRESS BOX 280, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW. CLEVELAND, O. 

WASTED. — FIRST CLASS CLEANING 

mm foreman, experienced on_ small steel 
casting work. Must be sober, industrious, a 
hustler and able to furnish best of references. 
Apply Box 306, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 

CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN.—A MAN EX- 
perienced in the design and manufacture of 
sheet metal products; competent to systema- 
tize and direct work of 40 men. Give age, 
education, experience, references and_ salary. 
Answer promptly to Box 310, THE IRO) 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

FOREMAN FOR STOVE FOUNDRY 
employing 60 molders; must be experienced 
on match plates, squeezers and furnace work. 
We want a young man who has ability, 
courage, and is looking for advancement. 
Address Box 311, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO MAKE KNOWN 
your employment wants through THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW when in need of classified 
service. In doing so, practice economy, run 
a four-time ad and save the 10 per cent al- 
lowed from the above rates on such orders. 


Positions Wanted 











WANTED: — POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
tendent or foreman by a thoroughly practical 
and capable man of 20 years experience in 
erecting iron. stairways, railings, store fronts 
and general ornamental iron work. Address 
Box 108, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 

MASTER MECHANIC WANTS POSI- 
tion; thoroughly experienced in constructing 
and operating rolling mills, open-hearth and 
blast furnaces; by- -product coke ovens; water 
works, nydro-electric and turbo-generating 
plants ; has machine shop practice; best refer- 
ences. Address Box 210, THE IRON TRADE 
REV IEW, Clevel and, Y. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, OPEN 
hearth plant, desires change to similar capacity; 
nine years’ experience; high executive ability; 
would consider change to some other branch 
of steel business; capable organizer of all 
kinds of labor. Address Box 213, THE IRON 
1 PR. ADE RE V IEW, Cleveland, O. 


COMBINATION TT ee ae 
ing engineering— sales job wanted. ; om 
graduate; aml bitious, industrious ; uneian: 
age 30; $3,000, Address Box 234, THE IRON 
rRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


EXPERIENCED PATTERN MAKER 
wishes position as foreman; over 10 years in 
charge of shops employing from 20 to 100 
men making patterns for gas and oil engines 
and electrical machinery. Broad experience 
with molding machines. Address Box 253, 


THE TRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
blast furnace and coke oven plant, 1,000,000 
tons pig iron capacity, and manager of 
fabricating shop, 60,000 tons capacity, good 
organizer of men and efficiency methods, low 
cost records, 20 years’ practical experience in 
designing, erecting and operating desires to 
connect with firm on salary and bonus basis. 
Best of references. Address Box 257, THE 
IRON wath REVIEW, Cleveland, oO. 

POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
master mechanic familiar with rolling mill, 
blast furnace and steel plant work; have more 
than twelve years’ experience in charge of the 
above lines of work and am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it and the management of help; 
open for engagement to take charge Jan, 1, 
1915; best references. Address Box 261, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST; AM 
36; TECHNICAL GRADUATE; TWELVE 
YE ’ STEEL MILL EXPERIENCE 
FIVE YEARS’ MECHANICAL, FIVE 
CHIEF CHEMIST, TWO HEAD OF MET- 
ALLURGICAL AND RESEARCH DE- 
, NT; FAMILIAR WITH CLAIM 
WORK; H AVE DESIGNED AND BUILT 


ORATORY; BEST REFERENCES. AD- 
DRESS BOX 266, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
ae 














VIEW, CLEVELAND, 




















